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TO MY WIFE . 


FOEEWORD 


Little further advance can be made in our interpretation of the 
Qur’an or of the life of Muhammad, until an exhaustive study has 
been made of the vocabulary of the Qur’an. It is interesting to note 
how recent work at Islamic origins, such as that done by the late 
Professor Horovitz and his pupils at Erankfurt, and in the books of 
Tor Andrae and Karl Ahrens, has tended to run to a discussion of 
vocabulary. The Qur’an is the first Arabic book, for though there 
was earlier poetry, it was not written down till much later, and some 
doubts have been raised as to the genuineness of what did get written 
down. Eor the interpretation of this first Arabic book, we have been 
content until recently to turn to the classical commentaries, but the 
tendency of the commentators is to interpret the book in the hght 
of the Arabic language of their own day, and with few exceptions 
their philological lucubrations are of more interest for the study of 
the development of Muslim thought about the Qur’an, than they are 
for settling the meaning the words must have had for the Prophet 
and for those who listened to his utterances. 

Some day, it is to be hoped, we shall have a Glossary to the 
Qur’an comparable with the great Worterbiicher we have to the Old 
and New Testaments, in which all the resources of philology, epigraphy, 
and textual criticism will be utilized for a thorough investigation of 
the vocabulary of the Qur’an. Meanwhile this present Essay attempts 
to make one small contribution to the subject by studying a number 
of the non-Arabic elements in the Qux’anic vocabulary. 

Emphasis has been placed in recent years on the too long forgotten 
fact that Arabia at the time of Muliammad was not isolated from the 
rest of the world, as Muslim authors would have us believe. There 
was at that time, as indeed for long before, full and constant contact 
with the surrounding peoples of Syria, Persia, and Abyssinia, and 
through intercourse there was a natural interchange of vocabulary. 
^Tiere the Arabs came in contact with higher religion and higher 
civilization, they borrowed religious and cultural terms. This fact 
was fully recognized by the earliest circle of Muslim exegetes, who 
show no hesitation in noting words as of Jewish, Christian, or Iranian 
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origin. Later, under' the influence of the great divines, especially 
of ash-Shafi% this was pushed into the background, and an orthodox 
doctrine was elaborated to the effect that the Qur'an was a unique 
production of the Arabic language. The modem Muslim savant, 
indeed, is as a rule seriously distressed by any discussion of the foreign 
origin of words in the Qur'an. 

To the Western student the Jewish or Christian origin of many 
of the technical terms in the Qur’an is obvious at the first glance, 
and a little investigation makes it possible to identify many others. 
These identifications have been made by many scholars whose work 
is scattered in many periodicals in many languages. The present 
Essay is an attempt to gather them up and present them in a form 
convenient for the study of interested scholars both in the East and 
the West. 

The Essay was originally written in 1926, and in its original 
form was roughly four times the size of the present volume. It would 
have been ideal to have published it in that form, but the publishing 
costs of such a work with full discussion and illustrative quotation, 
would have been prohibitive. The essential thing was to place in the 
hands of students a list of these foreign words which are recognized 
as such by our modern scholarship, with an indication of their probable 
origin, and of the sources to which the student may turn for fuller 
discussion. Our own discussion has therefore been cut down to the 
minimum consistent with intelligibility. The same reason has made 
it necessary to omit the Appendix, which consisted of the Arabic 
text, edited from two MSS. in the Royal Library at Cairo, of as-Suyuti’s 
al’MuhdMhab, which is the original treatise at the basis of his 
chapter on the foreign words in the Itqdn and of his tractate entitled 
al-Mviaim'kkiU. 

In making a choice of such references to the old poets as remain, 
it was thought better to retain those used in the older works of reference 
which would be generally accessible to students, rather than make a 
display of learning by references to a host of more modern works 
dealing with the early poetry. In the case of references to Iranian 
sources, however, the author, for lack of library facilities, has been 
compelled to limit himself to the few texts, now somewhat antiquated, 
which were available to him in Cairo. 

No one is more conscious than the author of the limitations of 
his philological equipment for the task. A work of this nature could 
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have beea adequately treated only by a Noldeke, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the literatures of the Oriental languages involved, 
none of us in this generation can emulate. With all its limitations 
and imperfections, however, it is hoped that it may provide a founda- 
tion from which other and better equipped scholars may proceed in the 
important task of investigation of the Qur’anic vocabulary. 

For reasons of general convenience the verse numbering of the 
Qur'an citations is throughout that of Mugel's edition, not the Kufan 
verse numbering followed in the Egyptian standard text. 

The thanks of the author, as of all students interested in Oriental 
research, are due in a special manner to the kindness and generosity 
of H,H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, which have permitted the 
work to appear in the series published under his august patronage. 


Cairo. 

December, 1937. 


Arthur Jeffery. 
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INTRODUCTION 


One of the few distinct impressions gleaned from a first perusal of 
the bewildering confusion of the Qur'an, is that of the amount of 
material therein which is borrowed from the great religions that were 
active in Arabia at the time when the Qur’an was in process of forma- 
tion. From the fact that Muhammad was an Arab, brought up in the 
midst of Arabian paganism and practising its rites himself until well 
on into manhood,^ one would naturally have expected to find that 
Islam had its roots deep down in this old Arabian paganism. It 
comes, therefore, as no little surprise, to find how little of the rehgious 
life of this Arabian paganism is reflected in the pages of the Qur’an. 
The names of a few old deities ^ ; odd details of certain pagan cere- 
monies connected with rites of sacrifice and pilgrimage ® ; a few deep- 
rooted superstitions connected with Jinn, etc., and some fragments of 
old folk-tales,^ form practically all the traces one can discover therein 
of this ancient religion in the midst of whose devotees Muhammad 
was born and bred. It may be true, as Rudolph insists,® tliat in 
many passages of the Qur’an the Islamic varnish only thinly covers 
a heathen substratum, but even a cursory reading of the book makes 
it plain that Muhammad drew his inspiration not from the religious 
hfe and experiences of his own land and his own people, but from 
the great monotheistic religions which were pressing down into Arabia 
in his day.® Most of the personages who move through the pages of 
the Qur’an, viz, Ibrahim, Musa, Dawud, Sulaiman, Niih, ‘Isa, are well- 
known Biblical characters. So also the place-names — ^Babil, Rum, 
Madyan, Saba’, and many of the commonest religious terms— Shaitan, 
Tawrah, Injil, Sakina, Firdaus, Jahannam, are equally familiar to all 
who know the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, So one is not surprised 

^ Convincing proof of this is found in the statement of the Prophet quoted in 
Yaqut, 3{u^jmn, iii, 664, to the effect that on a certain occasion he sacrificed a ewe to 
* Uzza, which he excuses on the ground that at that time he was following the religion 
of his people. 

2 Sura, liii, 19, 20 ; Ixx?, 22, 23. 

3 ii, 153 ; xxii, 28-30 ; v, 1-4 ; xxii, 37. 

* Such as those of ‘Ad and Thamud. 

® Ahliangiglceit, 26, n. 9. His reference here is to Suras cxiii, cxiv in particular, 
but the statement is true of many passages elsewhere. 

® Noldeke-Sehwally, ii, 121 ; Buhl, A'/, ii, 1066 ; Ahrens, Miiliammpd als Religions- 
stijter, 22 if. 

1 B 
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at the judgment of some of the earlier investigators, such as Marracci, 
ProdfOinuBy i, 41 : Ita ut Alcoranus sit mixtura trium legum, seu 
religionum, Hebraicae, Christianae, et Israelitioae, additis paucis 
quisquillis, quae e cerebro suo Mahumetus extraxit.’’ 

Closer examination of the question reveals even further and more 
detailed correspondences than these which appear on the surface/ and 
forces on one the conviction that not only the greater part of the 
religious vocabulary, but also most of the cultural vocabulary of the 
Qur’an is of non- Arabic origm. The investigation of the ‘‘Fremd- 
worter ” of the Qur’an thus becomes a question of primary importance 
for the study of the origins of Islam, for as Hirsohfeld remarks : '' One 
of the principal difficulties before us is ... to ascertain whether an 
idea or expression was Muhammad’s spiritual property or borrowed 
from elsewhere, how he learnt it and to what extent it was altered to 
suit his purposes.” ^ By tracing these words back to their sources we 
are able to estimate to some extent the influences which were working 
upon Muhammad at various periods in his Mission, and by studying 
these religious terms in their native literature contemporary with 
Muhammad, we can sometimes understand more exactly what he 
himself means by the terms he uses in the Qur’an. 

Quite early in the history of Islam, Muslims themselves were 
confronted with the perplexing problem of these foreign words, for it 
presented itself immediately they were called upon to face the task of 
interpreting their Scripture. With the death of the Prophet and the 
cutting off of the fountain of revelation, came the necessity of collecting 
the scattered fragments of this Revelation and issuing them in book 
form.® Then as the Qur’an thus collected became recognized as the 
ultimate source of both religion and law, there came the necessity of 
interpretation,^ The primary source of such interpretation was the 
immediate circle of the Prophet’s Companions, who were naturally 


^ Vide Rudolph, AbMngigheit des Qorans von Judmthum und Christenthum, 1922, 
and Ahrens, Ohristliches im Qorans 1930. 

® New Researches, p, 4. 

® The popular Mtuiim account ofthecoUeotionisgiveninas-SuyutT, liq, 135, and 
in many other well-known works, e,g. JFiJtnst, 24 ; Ya‘quhl, Historia, ii, 162 ; Ibn 
al-AtMr, Chronicon (ed. Tomberg), ii, 279 ; iii, 86. See also Nfildeke-Schwally, ii, 1 1 ff., 
and the criticism in Caetani, Annali, vii, pp. 407-418. 

< Goldziher, RicUungen, 66 fP. 
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supposed to know best wbat the Prophet meant in many of his revela- 
tions ^ ; so the tendency grew in later days to trace back all explana- 
tions to this circle, with the result that we frequently find various 
conflicting opinions traced back through different chains of authorities 
to the same person.® 

Now it is conceivable that there may have been correct tradition 
from the Prophet himself in many cases as to the interpretation of some 
of the strange words that meet us in the Qur’an, but if so, it is evident 
that this tradition was soon lost,^ for by the time the classical exegetes 
came to compile their works there was a bewildering entanglement 
of elaborate lines of conflicting tradition as to the meaning of these 
words, all emanating from the same small circle of the Prophet’s 
immediate Companions. Numerous examples of this can be found 
on almost every page of the great Commentaries of at-Tabarl, al- 
Baghawi, or ar-RazT, but a typical case may be cited here in 
illustration. 

Thrice in the Qur’an ^ we find mention of a people called Sabians, 

j J) LJI, who with the Jews and Christians (i.e. the 1), and 

the Magians, receive special recognition and favour. Yet as to the identity 
of these §abians we find among the authorities the widest divergences. 
Thus at-Tabarl, in commenting on ii, 59, tells us that some held that 
they were a community without a religion, others said they were a 
monotheistic sect but without a Book or a Prophet : others said they 
worshipped angels, and others that they were a community of the 

People of the Book who followed the Zabur (jj>J)jastlie Jewsfollowed 

the Taurah and the Christians the Injll Later writers have a still 
greater variety of opinions about them, that they were star-worshippers, 
descendants of the people of Noah, or some sect midway between 

i Quite early we find popular opinion claiming that only the Companion.^, or 
followers of Companions, were capable of giving correct interpretations of the difficul- 
ties of the Qur’an. 

* e.g. in commenting Jl in xviii, 8, at*Tabari gives us lines of tradition all 
going back to Ibn ‘Abbas to prove that Itaqfm means a vilUtge, a mllepy a vmting, 
or a moiiKdain, Thus we are forced to conclude either that Ibn ‘AbbSs is a v^ery 
unsafe authority whose opinion on the meaning of important words varied consider- 
ably at different times, or that the lines of tradition are worthless. 

® Lists of interpretations coming from the Prophet himself are given by some 
writers, e.g. as-Suyuti, 918 ff- (and see Qoldziher, Riclitungmi 64), but such 
have little value. 

* ii, 59 ; V, 73 ; xxii, 17. 
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Jews and Christians, or between Jews and Magians— and in all these 
cases the chains of tradition go back, of course, to the immediate 
circle of the Prophet. It would seem almost incredible that when the 
Qur’an grants special privilege and protection to four communities 
as true believers, no exact tradition as to the identity of one of these 
communities should have survived till the time when the Traditionists 
and Exegetes began their work of compilation. The facts, however, 
are plain, and if so much uncertainty existed on so important a matter 
as the identity of a protected community, one can imagine how the 
case stands with regard to unimportant little details which are of 
profound interest to the philologist to-day, but which, in Ihe early 
days of Islam, had no doctrinal or political significance to bring them 
prominently before the attention of the Muslim savants. 

The traditional account of the development of Qui’anio exegesis,^ 
of which this problem of the foreign words forms a part, makes it 
begin with Ibn ‘Abbas, a cousin of the Prophet, whom later writers 
consider to have been the greatest of all authorities on this subject.* 

He is called the j I jsi ow; , the or sea of Qur’anic science, the 

Rabbi of the Community, and many traditions give wonder- 
ful accounts of his vast erudition and infallible scholarship.® Modern 
scholarship, however, has not been able to endorse this judgment,* 
and looks with considerable suspicion on most traditions going back 
to Ibn ‘Abbas. It would seem, howevM, that he had access to stores 
of information supplied by Jewish converts such as Ka‘b b. Matf ® 
and Wahb b. Munabbih,® so that fi:equently, although his own interpre- 
tation of a word or verse may be of little value, the material he produces 

from these authorities with the phrase the 

first importance. Tradition also credits Ibn ‘Abbas with founding a 

^ as-SuyCtt, Itq^ 008 ff., gives an account of the earliest exegesis of the Qur'an. 
Goldziher, Riohtmgen, chaps, i and ii. 

* “ Ergilt alstTberniensch des tafsir,” as Goidzihor neatly expresses it, 65. 

* See an-NawawI, 351-4 ,• Ibn 5ajar*s Iftaba, ii, 802^13. (and Kamil, 566-9, for 
examines of his authoritative explanation). 

* Siddiqi, 12, 13, treats him with more deference than is merited. As illustrating 
the opinion of modern scholarship, we may note the judgment of three very different 
savants i Buhl, El, i, 20 ; Nfildeke, Sketches, p. 108 j Sacco, Cradenze, p. viii. 

^ Usually called Ka‘b al-Ahbar. See an-NawnwI, 523 ; Ibn ^ajar, iii, 685-630 ; 
BI, ii, 682. 

® See an-NawawI, 619. 
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School of Qur'anic Exegesis, and gives him several famous pupils, 
notable among whom were Mujahid,^ Ikriina,^ Ibn Jubair,® 
and Ibn Abl Eabab.® It is probable that all these men had more or 
less contact with Ibn 'Abbas, but it is hardly correct to think of them 
as pupils of his in this science or as carrying on his tradition as a 
School in the way we speak of the pupils of the great Jewish Doctors. 
Any student of the Tafsir will have noticed how much of the traditional 
exegesis is traced back to this group, much of it possibly quite correctly, 
and this is particularly true of the statements as to the foreign words in 
the Qur’an,® so that al-Jawaliql at the commencement of his Mu^arrab^ 
can shield himself behind their authority from any accusation of 
unorthodoxy. 

It is clear that in the earliest circle of exegetes it was fully recognized 
and frankly admitted that there were numerous foreign words in the 
Qur’an. Only a little later, however, when the dogma of the eternal 
nature of the Qur^an was being elaborated, this was as strenuously 
denied, so that al-Jawallqi can quote on the other side the statement 
of Abu 'Ubaida ® as given by al-Hasan — “ I heard Abu 'Ubaida say 
that whoever pretends that there is in the Qur’an an 3 rthing other than 
the Arabic tongue has made a serious charge against God, and he 
quoted the verse : ^ Verily we have made it an Arabic Qur’am.’ ” ® 
The question is discussed by many Muslim writers, and is excellently 
summarized by as-SuyUti in the Introduction to his treatise AVMuhadh 
dhabj and further in chap, xxxviii of his Itqdn (Calcutta ed., pp. 314- 
326). The discussionis of suflicient interest to engage our attention here. 

A Mujahid b, Jabr died in a.d. 719 at the age of 83. See an-Nawawi, 640 ; adh- 
Dhababi, i, 14. 

® He was a Berber slave of Ibn ‘Abbas and died about a.p. 723 at the age of 80. 
He is said to have travelled widely in Iraq, KhorasSn* Egypt, and S. Arabia. See 
an-NawawI, 431 ; Yaqut, IrsMd, v, 63 ff. ; adh-Dhahabi, i, 14. 

® Sa‘Id Ibn Jubair died in a.d. 713 at the age of 49. See adh-DhahabI, i, 11 ; an- 
Nawawl, 278. 

* ‘Ata’ b. YasSr died in a.d. 712. See an-NawawI, 434; adh-Dha}iabI, i, 13. 

® ‘Ata’ b. Abl Babab died in a.d, 733. See an-NawawI. 422 : adh-Dhahabi, i, 16. 

® A glance at as-Siiyiiti’s IltUaivakkili will servo to show how large a proportion 
of the foreign w'ords he treats are traced back to the authority of one or other of 
the members of this circle. 

’ Ed. Sachau, p, 4, quoted also by aUKhafaji, 3. 

V ^ Cj* 

* Abo ‘Ubaida Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna, the great Humanist of the reign of Harun 
ar-KashId, who was of Judaeo-Persian origin and a student of the rare words 
in Arabic. See Fthnat, 53, 54; Ibn KhalUkan, iii, 388; al-Anbari, Tahaqat o2- 
Vdab&\ 137 ; an-NawawT, 748 ; Siddiqi, 8t%duny 29, 

^ as-Suyu^, Itqan, 315, gives the tradition a little differently. 
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It appears that in the Schools a majority of authorities were 
against the existence of foreign words in the Qur’an. '' The Imams 
differ,’,’ says as-Suyuti (Itq^ 314) “ as to the occurrence of foreign words 
in .the Qur’an, but the majority, among whom are the Imam ash- 
Shafi' 1,1 and Ibn Jarir, ^ and Abu 'Ubaida, and the Qaiji Abu Bakr,® 
and Ibn Faris,^ are against their occurrence therein.” The funda- 
mental argument of these authorities is that the Qur’an in many 
passages refers to itself as an Arabic Qur’an,® and they lay particular 

sss ^ ^ ^ 

stress on the passage xli, 44 : V^l c*i>“ 


I 


I “Now had we made it a 

foreign Qur’an they would have said— Why are its signs not made 
plain ? Is it foreign and Arabic ? ” ® The Qur’an thus lays stress on 
the fact that this revelation has been sent down in a form 


which the Arabs will easily understand — J jliUI* cy — and how, 


^ This is the great Jurist who died in A,i>. 820, He seems to have been 
particularly vehement in his denial of the existence of non-Arabic elements in the 
Qur’an, for as-Suyutjl says dJJL JflsJI ^ a2# {Itq, 315). 

® This is at-Tabari, the well-known commentator, whosefuUname was Abu JaTar 
Muhammad b. Jarir at-Tabari (a.d. 838-923), whom as-Suyuti fi*equently quotes under 
the name Ibn Jarir. The reference here is to his great Commentary in the Introduc- 
tion t'o which he treats of this question of “ FremdwQrter 

® This is in all probability the QSd! Abu Bakr al-Baqilani whose book 1 ^ ! j\s^] 
as-Suyuti mentions among his sources for the compilation of the ItqiS/nt cf. liq, 14. 

^ Abu’l-Husain Ahmad b. Paris of Qazwin, also very frequently quoted by 
as-Suyuti both in the Itqan and in the Mw^ir as well as in his smaller works. , See 
Yaqut’s Irskad, ii, 6, and for his works, Fthrist, 80 ; Khalifa, 770 ; and Fliigel, 
Die grammatischen Schulen der Amber (Leipzig, 1862), p. 246. 

® e.g. 111 J xii,2; xxxix, 29; xli, 2, 44; xlii, 5 ; xliii, 2; liU xvi, 
105 ; xxvi, 195 ; xlvi, 11 : xiii, 37. 

® Some points in this translation need a note. First, the is usually rendered 
as “ unless ” and the sentence left an unfinished one. In Qur’anic Arabic, however, 
y seems to be used frequently as a simple interrogative (cf. Reckendorff, Syntax, p. 35 ; 
Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, p. 21), and f^b. on this verse expressly takes it as meaning 
Ja. As »i>L I properly means “ signs ”, that rendering has been left here though this 
is one of the passages where it approaches very near its later sense of verses. The 
concluding words are capable of many interpretations, the usual being to contrast 
the clauses as, ** Is it a foreign Qur'an and they to whom it is sent Arabs ? ” or “ Is 
it a foreign Qur’an and he who speaks an Arab ? ” 

’ xliii, 2 ; xii, 2, etc. 
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they ask, could the Arabs have been expected to understand it, 
were it sent down in a non- Arabic tongue 1 ^ 

Others took a different line of argument, and claimed that the 
existence of foreign words in the Qur’an would be a reflection on the 
sufficiency of Arabic as a medium for the divine revelation. The 
Qur’an, said the theologians, is the final and most perfect of divine 
revelations, and Allah naturally chose to reveal the final revelation in 
the most perfect of all languages, so how can one pretend that Arabic 
was lacking in the necessary religious vocabulary, and that Allah 
had to borrow Nabataean or Persian or Syriac words to express His 
purpose ? as-Suyuti {Itq^ 315) quotes Ibn Paris as representative of this 
attitude. Ibn Paris said that if there is therein anything from a 
language other than Arabic that would raise a suspicion that Arabic 
was imperfect as compared with other tongues, so that it had to come 
in a language they did not know.” If asked to account for the fact 
that the early authorities had great difficulty in explaining certain 
words which they were forced to conclude must be of foreign origin, 
a thing which would hardly have beeu likely were they ordinary 
Arabic words, the advocates of this view reply that the Arabic language 
is so rich and copious that it is practically beyond the powers of any 
ordinary mortal to encompass all its variety, ^ so it is no wonder if 
certain words were strange to the interpreters. In illustration of this 
they refer to a tradition that Ibn 'Abbas was uncertam about the 

meaning of the word until one day he overheard two desert Arabs 

quarrelling over a wdl, when suddenly one of them said Cl, and 

immediately its meaning became clear.® If further asked how the 
Prophet could have known all these words, they quote the dictum of 

^ Dvorak reminds ns [Fnmdwortert B) that Muhammad himself used these words 
Cl ^ to reply to the charge of his contemporaries that a foreigner instructed 
him (xvi, 105 ; xxv, 5 ; zliv, 13), his argument being — what he hears from this 
foreigner is a foreign tongue, wher^ he himself understands only Arabic. Yet the 
Qur^an is Arabic which they understand perfectly, so their charge is ^Ise, for how 
could they understand the Qur'an if it were composed of what he learned from this 
foreigner ? This argument does not seem to have had much eflTect in convincing the 
Meccans to whom it was addressed (see Osborn, Islam under Oie Arabs^ 20, 21), though 
later Muslim theologians regarded it as conclusive. 

* So as<Su 3 ruti, 315 ; ^ iiuJU o 

4i. 

3 Vide Baid, on vi, 14. 
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ash-SMfi'i, 1 Jat-^V “ None but a Prophet thoroughly 
comprehends a language 

The authority of the great philologers, however, carried much 
weight, and many weie fain to admit that Ibn ‘Abbas and his successors 
must have been right in stating that certain words were Abyssinian, 
or Persian, or Nabataean, and yet they were very unwilling to grant 
that Arabic was thus confessedly imperfect.^ To meet the difficulty 
they came forward with the suggestion that these were odd cases of 
coincidence where Arabic and these other tongues happened to use 
the same word for the same thing, but which in the case of Arabic 
happened to be used for the first time in the Qur’an. This, curiously 
enough, is the position taken by at-Tabari in his and is even 

seriously defended at the present day by the ultra-orthodox in spite 
of the overwhelming weight of the probabilities against such a series 
of coincidences, not to speak of the definite linguistic evidence of 
borrowing on the part of Arabic. 

This line of argument was not one which was likely to commend 
itself to many of the more instructed Muslim savants, so we are not 
surprised to find others taking up a more Ukely-lookii^ position and 
claiming that in cases where the. two languages agree, it is the 
Abyssinian or Nabataean, or Syriac, or Persian which has borrowed 
from Arabic. Since Arabic is the most perfect and richest of all 
languages, they argued, it is much more likely that the surrounding 
peoples would have borrowed vocabulary from the Arabs than that 
the Arabs took over words from them. This, as-SuyutI tells us, was the 

^ The reference is to ash-Shafi‘i’s RisaUi (Cairo, 1312), p. 13. See further on this 
point, Dvorak, Fremdw, 10; with his references to Goldziher, ZDMG, xxvi, 768. 
There are several traditions as to Muha^iumad's great linguistic attainments, and he 
is said to have been particularly skilled in Ethiopic ; cf. Goldziher, op. cit., 770. 
Perhaps the most curious of these traditions is that in Kanz^ ii, 41, that the language 
of Ishmael was a lost tongue but that Gabriel came and instructed Muhammad 
therein. 

® This jealousy for the perfection of their language is characteristically Oriental. 
An interesting example of it from a S 3 n‘iac writer will be found in Budge’s Cave of 
TreamreSy 1928, p. 132. 

® Cairo ed. of 1323* vol.i,pp.6-9,onwhiehseeLothiiiZjD3/G,xxxv,596. as-Suyuti, 
liq, 316, summarized his view : “ Said Ibn Jaiir — What is handed down from Ibn 
‘Abbas and others on the interpretation of words of the Qur’an to the effect that 
they are Persian or Abyssinian or Nabataean, etc., only represents cases whe;re there 
is coincidence among the languages, so that the Arabs, Persians, and Abyasinians 
happen to use the same word.” There is an excellent example of this line of argument 
in as>Sijistanr, 111. 
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opinion of Shaidhala. '' Said Abu’l-Ma'all 'Azizi b. 'Abd al-Malik,^ 
these words are found in the Arabic language for it is the widest of 
languages and the most copious in vocabulary, so it is possible that it 
was the first to use these words which others then adopted/' ^ 

The swing of the pendulum in the opposite direction is represented 
at its furthest extreme by those who say that the very fact of the 
Qur'an being in Arabic is a proof that it is not a Divine Book, for had 
it been a heavenly revelation it would have come down in one of the 
Holy tongues, i.e. Hebrew or Syriac, Unfortunately, we know little 
about the supporters of this opinion, but the fact that a^fabarl con- 
siders it necessary to refute them would seem to show that they 
exercised no inconsiderable influence in certain circles. Such an 


extreme position, however, was never likely to gain general acceptance, 
and the popular view among such as were constrained to admit the 
conclusions of the philologers as to the existence of foreign words in 
the Qur'an, was that this was not strange in view of the fact that the 
Qur'an is the final revelation. The Qur’an itself states that when a 
Prophet w-as sent to any people he preached in the language of that 
people so as to be understood by them. Thus, e.g. we read in xiv, 4, 

i/ji jLU. VI ^ Gb-}! “ and we 

have sent no Prophet save in the tongue of his own people that (his 
message) might be plain to them So it is obvious that the Qur’an, 
being sent to the Arab people, must be in Arabic, but since it sums 
up and completes all previous revelations, it is only to be expected 
that technical terms of Hebrew and S 3 a!iao or other origin which 
were used in previous revelations should be included in this final 
revelation. Moreover, as the Qur’an is intended for all peoples, one 
should not be surprised to find in it something from all languages,* a 


^ i.e. Shaidhala, whom as-iSiiyuti frequently quotes among his authorities, inde 
ItQf 13 ; MutaiVt 45. ® Itq, 315. 

® a^-Tabari quotes in favour of this idea the savant Abu Maisaraat-Tabi‘lal-Jalll, 
whom as-Suyuti, Jtq, 316, also quotes, adding that Sa'Id b. tTubairandWahb.b.Munab- 
bih were of the same opinion, and that Ibn an-Naqib claimed that one of the 
of the Qur’an distinguishing it above all other Scriptures, is that while it was revealed 
in the tongue of the people to whom it was first sent, it also contains much of the 
tongues of the three great Empires of Roum, Persia, and Abyssinia. Dvorak, Frt’tndw, 
11, 12, points out that some Muslim writers have illustrated this point by taking 
the tradition of the seven ^ to refer to seven different languages from whose 
vocabulary something is used in the Qur’an. Here, how'ever, there is no question of 
“languages” but of different Arab dialects (cf. as-Suyuti, 110 j Ibn al-Athir, 
2^ihaya, i, 260, 251), so this is really irrelevant to the discussion. 
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point whicli is sometimes emphasized by a reference to the claim that 
the Qur'an contains all previous knowledge, and information about 
everything, which would not be true if it did not contain all 
languages.’- Obviously all of all languages was not contained, but 
what was sweetest, most pleasant, and most suitable.^ 

The most sensible statement on this whole question, however, is that 
suggested hy as-Suyuti, Itq, 316, and expounded by ath-Tha'alibi ® in 
Ills Kitab al-Jawdhir, i, 17 : “In my opinion the truth of the matter 
is this. The Qur’an is in plain Arabic containing no word which is 
not Arabic or which cannot be understood without the help of some 
other language. For these (so-called foreign) words belonged to the 
(language of the) ancient Arabs, in whose tongue the Qur’an was 
revealed, after they had had contact with other languages through 
commercial affairs and travel in Syria and Abyssinia, whereby the 
Arabs took over foreign words, altering some of them by dropping 
letters or lightening what was heavy in the foreign form. Then they 
used these words in their poetry and conversation so that they became 
like pure Arabic and were used in literature and thus occur in the 
Qur’an. So if any Arab is ignorant about these words it as like his 
ignorance of the genuine elements of some other dialect, just as Ibn 
‘Abbas did not know the meaning of Fdtir, etc. Thus the truth is that 
these words were foreign, but the Arabs made use of them and 
Arabicized them, so from this point of view they are Arabic.^ As for 
at-Tabari’s opinion that in these cases the two languages agree word 
for word, it is far-fetched, for one of them is the original and the other 
a derivative as a rule, though we do not absolutely rule out coincidence 
in a few exceptional cases.” ^ 

If challenged as to how, on this view, the Qur’an could be called J 1 

aplain Arabic Qur’an ”, its defenders reply with as-Suyiiti,® 
that the presence of a few foreign words therein no more makes it 

^ as-Suyuti, Itq, 316 — ^an opinion which is quoted also by al-Khafaji, 3 and 4. 
See also Ifq, 322. 

2 As as-SuyutI says: ^ ^ Ia jS]j ^ ^ 

® This is not the famous philologer whose ^iqh al~Lugha we shall have occasion 
to quote frequently in the course of our work, but a N. African exegete ‘Abd ar-RaI.iman 
ath-Tha'alibi, whose Tafair was published in four volumes at Algiers in 1905. 

^ So al-Jawallql, 5, says : J 

Jlit o-U J ^,v/^ o cJaiJ 1%^ 

a sentiment which is echoed by al-Khafaji, ® Jtq, 316. 
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non- Arabic than the presence of many Arabic words in a Persian ode 


makes the ode non-Persian. In any case the reference of is 

to the Qur’an as a whole, and not to individual words in it. as-Sujiiti 
even finds one authority ^ who considered that the presence in the 

Qur’an of such words as and for fine silk brocade, 


and^u^forprecious spices, <3^1 ^-i#and (3,jU,cto., for other 


articles of luxury and civilization, is a proof of the excellence of the 
Qur’an, for the Qur’an was to tell men of the best things and thus could 
not be bound down and limited by the rude civilization of the Arabs of 
the Jahiliyya. Naturally the pre-Islamic Arabs had not words for 
many things belonging to the higher stage of civilization to which the 
Qur’an was to lead them, and it was only natural that the Qur’an 
should use the new words that were necessary to describe the new 
excellences, words which indeed were not unknotm to many of the 
Arabs of the Jahiliyya who had come into contact with the civilization 
of Persia and of Eoum. 

So aS“Suyuti concludes with al-Jawaliqi and Ihn al-Jauzi that both 
parties to the quarrel are right. ^ The great philologers were right in 
claiming that there are foreign words in the Qur’an, for in regard to 

origin (3^1) these words are Persian or Syrian or Abyssinian. Butthe 

Imam ash-Shafit and his followers are also right, for since these words 
have been adopted into the Arabic language and polished by the 
tongues of the Arabs, they are indeed Arabic.® So we can comfortably 


conclude — ^ AS 




Turning now to the question of the languages from which these 


1 liq, 316, 317. 

2 Itq, 318, and al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 5. The reference to Ibn al Jauzi is doubtless 
to his Ftmiln ahAfnan, which as*Suyuti often quotes, cf. Itq, 13, and Mutaw, 44. 

® Note as-Su 3 mtrs quotation on this point from Abu ‘Ubaid al-Qasim b. Sallam, 
a quotation which is also given with slight verbal alterations in TAt i, 9, as from 
Abu ‘Ubaida. 
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borrowed words came, we find that as-Suyutl,^ whose classification is the 
most complete that has come down to ns, divides them in the Muta- 
wakhill into the following classes : — 

(i) Words borrowed from Ethiopic jLJ) 

(ii) Words borrowed from Persian jliSl 

(iii) Words borrowed from Greek jll 

(iv) Words borrow^ed from Indian i) 

(v) Words borrowed from Syriac A^jD 

(vi) Words borrowed from Hebrew (Ajl jaJI Ai)j!) 

(vii) Words borrowed from Nabataean (A^laJ.)! AiUl) 

(viii) Words borrowed from Coptic ( A^kJiJl AilSD 

(ix) Words borrowed from Turkish (a 5^)1 Ai\il) 

(x) Words borrowed from Negro (A^j^jll Ailill) 

(xi) Words borrowed from Berber (Ai j; A^D 

It is obvious at the first glance that much of this is mere guess- 
work, and equally obvious that the philologers whom as-Suytiti quotes 
had frequently very little conception of the meaning of the linguistic 
terms they use. It is necessary, therefore, to inquire a little more 
closely into what may have been meant by these terms and what may 
have been the possibilities of Arabic having drawn on any of these 
languages for rehgious and cultural vocabulary. 

(i) Abyssinian, — ^Philologically, Ethiopic, the ancient language of 
Abyssinia, is the most closely related to Arabic of all the Semitic 
tongues ; Ethiopic and Arabic, with the languages of the S, Arabian 

1 Sprenger’s list, “ Foreign Words Occurring in the Qoran,” in JA8B, xxi {1852), 
pp. 109-“114, is taken from his MS. of as-Suyutfs Al'MuhxdMhah, 
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inscriptions, being grouped together as South Semitic as opposed to 
the North Semitic group. The modern Abyssinian languages, and 
particularly Amharic, have in some respects diverged very considerably 
from the ancient Ge’ez, but it was presumably this ancient language 
with which the Arabs were in contact in pre-Islamic days and during 
Muhammad’s lifetime. These contacts, as a matter of fact, were 
fairly close. For some time previous to the birth of Muhammad the 
southern portion of Arabia had been under Abyssinian rule,^ and 
tradition relates that Muhammad was born in the Year of the Elephant, 
when Mecca was saved from the Abyssinian army which marched 
up under Abraha to destroy the city. It is practically certain that 
there were trade relations between Abyssinia and Arabia at a much 
earlier period than the Axumite occupation of Yemen, ^ and that 
friendly relations continued in spite of the Year of the Elephant is 
clear from the fact that Muhammad is said to have sent his persecuted 
followers to seek refuge in Abyssinia,® and that the Meccan merchants 
employed a body of mercenary Abyssinian troops.^ 

That Muhammad himself had personal contact with peoj)le who 

spoke jU seems to be indicated from the fact that tradition 

tells us that his first nurse was an Abyssinian woman, Umm Aiman,® 
that the man he chose as first Muezzin in Islam was Bilal al-Habashi, 
and the tradition already noted that the Prophet was particularly 
skilled in the Ethiopia language.® 

Abyssinian slaves appear to have been not uncommon in Mecca 
after the rout of the famous army of the Elephant,’ and it would not 
have been difficult for Muhammad in his boyhood to have learned 
many words of religious significance from such sources.® It must 


^ at-Tabarl, Anmles, i, 926 ff. ; Ibn 2.'3 ff. ; al-Mas'i'idi, iii, 157, 

and see particularly NOldeke’s Sasaniden, 186 if, 

® Elt it 119, and Lammens, La Mecqne, 281 ff. 

^ This was in a.d. 610, and is known as the First Hijra, of. nt-Tabarl, AnnahSt i, 
1181. DvofAk, Fremdwt 25, would derive some of the Bthiopie elements in the Qiir’fin 
from the two Abyssinian jaoigrations, but this is hardly likely. 

* Lammons, “ Les Ahabish,” in JAt xi*-' ser., voL viii, 1016, p. 425 ff. 

® AbuT-Fi(}a, Vita Mohammedisy p. 2, an-Nawawi, 756. 

® Infra, p. 8. al-KhafSji, 111, under gives an example of the Prophet’s 
use of Ethiopic. 

^ Azralu, p. 97. -See also Essay I in Lammens’ VAmhiB occidmiala avanZ VH^girey 
Beyrouth, 1928. 

® Sprenger, Moh. nnd der Koran, p. 54, suggests that the mentor referred to in 
Sura, xvi, 105, xxv, 5, 6, may have been an Abyssinian. 
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also be borne in mind that during the Axumite occupation of S. Arabia 
manjr Ethiopic words of cultural significance may have come into 
current use in Arabia through commercial and political intercourse^ 
(ii) Persian . — The contacts between Arabia and the Sasanian 
Empire of Persia were very close in the period immediately preceding 
Islam. The Arab Kingdom centring in al-Hira on the Euphrates had 
long been under Persian influence and was a prime centre for the 
diffusion of Iranian culture among the Arabs, ^ and in the titanic 
struggle between the Sasanian and Byzantine Empires, where al-Hira 
had been set against the kingdom of Ghassan, other Arab tribes 
became involved and naturally came under the cultural influence of 
Persia.^ The court of the Lakhmids at al-Hira was in pre-Islamic times 
a famous centre of literary activity. The Christian poet ‘Adi b. Zaid 
lived long at this court, as did the almost-Christian al-A‘sha, and 
their poems are full of Persian words.^ Other poets also, such as 
Tarafa and his uncle Mutalammis, AJ-Harith b. Hilliza, ‘Amr b. 
Kulthum, etc., had more or less connection with al-Hira,® while in 
some accounts we find ‘Abid b. al-Abras and others there. There is 
some evidence to suggest that it was from al-Hira that the art of 
writing spread to the rest of the Arabian peninsula.® But not only 
along the Mesopotamian area was Persian influence felt. It was a 
Persian general and Persian influence which overthrew the Abyssinian 
suzerainty in S. Arabia during Muhammad's lifetime,’ and there is 
even a suspicion of Persian influence in Mecca itself. How far Persian 
cultural influence penetrated the peninsula we have little means of 
telling, but it will be remembered that one of Muhammad's rivals was 


^ It has been noted by more than one scholar that the terms connected with sea- 
faring and sea-borne trade seem to be greatly influenced by Ethiopic. Andrae, 
Jlrs^r-mg, 15, speaking of this Axumite occupation says : ‘‘ Mit den neuen Herr- 
sehern kamen aber sicher auch Geistliche heriiber, und wir durfen annehmen, dass 
eine grosse Zahl der athiopischen Lehnworter als Bezeichnung fiir kultische und 
religifise Dinge, die uns im Koran begegnen, wahrend dieser Periode iliren Weg in 
den arabisehen Sprachschatz gefunden haben.’* 

® Rothstein, Die Dynasth der Lahhmiden in ahStra, passim, and Siddiqi, 76. 

® We even hear of Arabs in that region becoming Zoroastriaus, vide note on JL-i 
in iSiddiqi, 79. 

^ Ibn Qutaiba, 136 f. Siddiqi, 82 if., gives examples from other poets 

showing how great was the Persian influence on the poetry of that period. 

® Nicholson, Literary History , p. 107, and Shanql^i’s introduction to the Mu^allaqal, 
Cairo, 1338. 

® Rothstein, Lakhmiden, 27. 

’ at-Tabari, Annales, i, 948 if. ; Ibn Hisham, 41-6 ; Hamza, Armales, 139 ; and 
see Spiegel, Eranische AlteriumsJcwidet iii, 454. 
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an-Nadr b. al-Harith, who frequently drew away the Prophet’s 
audiences by his tales of Kustam and Isfandiyar.^ 

By the Muslim writers obviously mean the later Persian 

language which was known to them when Persia had long been an 
important part of the Islamic Empire, but the language which would 
have been known in Arabia in pre-Islamic times, the language with 
which Muhammad himself may have come in contact, was Pahlavi,^ 
the official language of the Sasanian Empire (a.d. 226-640).^ This 
Pahlavi was a curious language whose written form was strangely 
compounded with Semitic elements, but which in its spoken form 
doubtless represented a more archaic form of the Persian we find in 
the later Muslim literature of Persia, though with a greater admixture 
of Semitic words. 

The ^act that the pre-Islamic and early Muslim contacts with 
Persia were with a people using Middle and not Modern Persian has 
frequently been forgotten by Oriental investigators into the foreign 
elements in Arabic. Thus Addai Sher on p. 4 of the Introduction to 

his study 

j U1 JiUVI ^k5T in detailing the changes 
which Persian words have undergone in passing into Arabic, complains 

that the Arabs frequently added a r;- or a ^ at the end of words, e.g. 
they wrote or for the Persian y , and 

or for the Persian A) In such cases, of course, the Arabic 

^ or L> represents the Pahlavi suffix ^ h, which in Modern Persian 
becomes ^ after a short vowel, but is dropped after a long vowel, ^ as 
in y beside Arm. from Phlv. A good example 


^ Ibn Hishto, 235, 236, and see Blochet in xl, 20 if, Nadr is supposed to be 
the person referred to in Sura xxxi, 5, 

^ Or Middle Persian, as the philologists prefer to call it, see 8alemann in Geiger 
and Kuhn’s GrundrisSf i, and Noldeke, ** Zum Mittelpersiscben,” in WZKM, xvi, 1-12, 

® Haug, Essay on the Pahlavi Language,’* p. 33 in PPGl ; Herzfeld, “ Essay on 
Pahlavi,” in Paihili, pp. 52-73. 

* Vide. Haug, Esmy on Pahlavi, p. 117, and Bloohet in Ptvue Shnitique, iv, 267, 
“Koto sur Tarabisation des mots persans.” 
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of this occurs in the Qur’an in 


the word where the Persian 


word is d and the Arabic l 3 and Persian a represent a Pahlavi 

5 which appears again very clearly in the Syriac and 

Armenian [muttuLpwJ^, which are borrowed from the same Pahlavi word. 

It is unfortunate that the Middle Persian literature which has 
survived to our own time has survived only in late copies, but we have 
every reason to believe, as in the similar case of the Hebrew codices 
of the O.T., that the MSS. in our hands represent the genuine ancient 
books very faithfully. What is even more unfortunate is that so 
little of the Pahlavi literature has come down to us. It will be noticed 
in any treatment of the Persian element in early Arabic that there 
are many cases where there can he little doubt that we are dealing 
with words borrowed from an Iranian source, but where the only 
form which can be quoted in comparison is from Modern Persian, 
the older form from which the word would have been derived not 
having survived in the remnants of the Pahlavi literature which have 
come down to our day.^ 

as-Suytitl sometimes refers to Persian by the definite title jli 

and sometimes by the more indefinite I which like he also 

frequently uses as meaning nothing more than foreign^ There is no 
ground, however, for thinking that any distinction of dialect is meant 
to be indicated by the varying use of these terms. 


(iii) Greek, — as-SuyutI uses two terms for Greek in his discussion of 
the foreign words, viz. and Thus in discussing the word 

in Itq^ 321, he tells us that Shaidhala said it was J whereas 
on the same page in connection with the word ^ he quotes Shaidhala 

again as saying that the word was I* DvoMk, Fre^ndw^ 20, thinks 

that a distinction is being made here between ancient and medieval 


^ It is possible that a fuller acquaintance with Pahlavi would enable us to explain 
a number of strange terms in the Qur'an for which at present we have no solution. 
^ Sec the discussion on the use of these terms in Dvol’ak, Fremduf, 20,^1. 
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Greek, and that when the word used we are to understand 

the ancient Classical Greek, whereas in contradistinction to this 
stands for Byzantine Greek. When, however, we come to examine 

the words which are said by as-Suyuti’s authorities to be either j 

or 5. j I* we find that these authorities have no understanding whatever 

of the matter, and it seems in the last degree unlikely that any of 
them would have known the distinction between the two forms of 
Greek.^ 

Any direct contact with the Greek language at the time of Muham- 
mad or the period immediately preceding his birth, would necessarily 
have been with Byzantine Greek. At that time Byzantine influence 
was supreme in Syria and Palestine, and the Arab confederacy of 
Ghassan, which acted as a buffer state between the Byzantine Empire 
and the desert tribes, and was used as an offset to the Persian influence 
at al-Hira, was a channel whereby Byzantine influence touched the 
Arabs at many points.^ Intercourse with Constantinople was constant, 
and both the pre-Islamic poet Imru’ul-Qais,® and the Hanif 'Uthman 
b. al-Huwairith ^ are said to have visited the Byzantine court. Contact 
with Christian communities in Sjrria which used the Greek language 
was a channel for the introduction of Greek words, and some trade 
words may have come as a result of Greek commercial ventures along 
the Red Sea littoral,® as we learn from the Periplm Maris Erythraei,^ 
that Arab captains and crews were employed in this trade. 

Byzantine Greek as a spoken language was doubtless widely spread 
in Palestine and Syria at the time, and the presumption is that it 
w^ould be not unfamiliar to many Arabs connected more or less closely 

1 But see Jafeiz, Three Essays, ed. Pinkel, pp. 16, 17. 

2 Ncildeke, Ohassanuchen Filrsten, p. 12 ff. Note also the Greek words occurring 

in the Nabataean inscriptions, e.g. i 

NP’E)3pD = (TvyKX7iTiK65; e7rapx«a, etc. (on all of which see Cook, 

Glossary), and the number of Greek words in the Palestinian Talmud (ef. S. Krauss, 
GriecMsche und lateinische Lehnworier im Talmud, Berlin, 1899). 

* Riic-kert, Am7'ilkais der Dichter mid Koiiiy, 94 if. ; Shanqlti, p. 9 ; Nicholson, 
Literary History, 104. 

* Ibn Hisham, 144 j and see Caetani, Amiali, i, p. 190. 

“ Thus there is reason to believe that the Ar. cSUS is from oAotov ; cf. Vollers 
in ZMIG, li, 300, 32o. 

® In C. Muller, Qeogr, Qraee, Mm., i, 271. 
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with the Ghassanid confederacy. EpigrapMcal remains collected by 
de Vogu6 ^ and others, slmw many bi-lingual inscriptions fi:om N. Ajabia 
in which one of the languages is Greek, so we cannot absolutely rule 
out the poasibilily that Greek words may have been borrowed directly 
into Arabic in the pre-Islamio period, as they undoubtedly were later,® 
but the Greek words in the Qur’an seem nevertheless with few excep- 
tions to have come into Arabic through Syriac.* 

(iv) Indian. — ^It is somewhat difficult at times to decide what the philo- 

logers meant by \ ,J0dl wil. West Syrian ecclesiastical writers both 

inthepre-Islamicandearly Islamic period commonly use the wordo^joi 
for South Arabia and Ethiopia, and UojJOi generally means Ethiopian 
even in the oldest literature.* Thus in the famous passage, Jer. xiii, 23, 
“ Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard change Ms spots,’’ we 
find l-»0y30i used to translate the Hebrew (LXX ^Aidioyj/),^ 
and in the writings of Dipnysius of Tell Mahre, ® and Michael the Syrian, ’ 
we find the S. Arabian and Abyssinian area called Indta,^ It was not 
only the Syriac writers, however, who made this confusion. Epiphanius 
in the fourth century details the nine kingdoms of India, ^ and his 
mention among them of the Homeritae and Azvmitae makes it 
obvious that he is referring to the Ethiopian Kingdom. Sozomen 
and Socrates,^® in their accounts of the mission of Frumentius to 
convert the people of this King dom, speak of them as r&v I vbSiV t5>v 
and so the term passed to the Latin writers and from them 
to the geographers of the Middle Ages.^* It is thus probable that in 

early Arabic referred to the language of S. Arabia. 

^ La Syrie cerUraU, 1868 - 1877 . 

® e.g. the Chancellor of the Byzantine Court (cf. de Goeje, Glossary, 

p. 349) ; from fcavSijAa and amm (Dozy, SupjpUmmt, ii, 410) ; 

•jUxU* i » cmxdptov, a sacerdotal robe (Dozy, BuppUmmt, i, 21). 

3 Dvofak, Fremdw, 26 agrees. * P8m, sub voc. 

oiA^kSO 1;1Q30 outak) ^Opioi .i*aaV) U? y..lo. 

® In Asseniani, BihL Or,, i, 359 ff. * ’ Ed. Chabot, ii, 183 ff. 

8 Mingana, Bylands Library Bulletin, x, 446, gives quotations from other less- 
known writers. 

8 Eel. Dindorf, iv, 179, 180, in the tractate Libri de XII Gemmis, 
i.e. the ^OfAniptrau of Haer, Ixvi, 83. 

i.e. the ^Aioifuraj. of Haer, Ixvi, S3. Hist. Bool., ii, § 24. 

HisU BcgI, i, § 19. See also Phihstorgius, ii, 6. 

See Yule’s Marco Polo (ed, Cordier), ii, 43i ff., and Noldeke, Sasanidm, 222 n. 
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This S. Aiabian language, or language group, as revealed to us 
from the inscriptions of the Minaean, Sabaean, Himyaritic, and other 
kingdoms, belongs to the S. Semitic group, and is closely related to 
Ethiopic, the classical language of Abyssinia. The latest inscriptions 
in the language date from A.n. 560, and the language would seem 
to have been supplanted by Arabic as a spoken .language in those 
regions,^ even before the time of Muhammad, though the survival 
to the present day of the Mahri and Soqotri ^ dialects would seem to 
indicate that in odd corners this old language might have survived 
until quite a late period. With the break-up of the S. Arabian kingdom 
tribes of these peoples migrated to other areas of Arabia, so that at 
the commencement of the Islamic period we find them widely scattered 
over the peninsula.® Though when we meet them there they are 
using the N. Arabian dialects of the tribes among whom they dwelt, ^ 
there can be no doubt that words of S. Arabian origin could have 
found their way into Arabic from these scattered communities. 

When we examine the words which the philologers class as Indian,^ 
we find, however, that none of them are real S. Arabian words. They 
are merely words which the early authorities could not explain, and 

had to refer to some remote origin, and so for them Axil might quite 

well have meant the distant land of India, with which the Muslim 
conquests in the East had made them vaguely familiar. 

(v) Syriac , — ^This is undoubtedly the most copious source of 
Qur’anic borrowings. Syriac, which still survives to-day as a 
liturgical language and as the dialect of a few communities of Oriental 
Christians in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, was at that time the 
spoken language of those Christian communities best known to the 
Arabs.® How widely Syriac was spoken at the time of Muhammad 

^ Nicholson, Litzro/ry History, p. 6. 

2 Cf. B. H. Miiller, Dio Mehri und Soqotri-SpracJie, Wien, 1002-5. 

* Vide Blau, “Bie Waiiderung der sabaischen Volkerst&mme," ZDMG, xxii 
(1868), p. 654 ff. 

* This fact has been forgotten by Taha 5usein in his essay on the pre-Islamic 
poetry, where he argues against the genuineness of some of the old poetry on the 
ground that while the poet was of a South Arabian tribe his language is Nokh Arabic, 
and not one of the South Arabian dialects. 

^ Of. the list in aa-SuyutI, Mutaw, 51, 52. 

® !For the purposes of this Essay, Syriac ~ Christian Aramaic, and thus includes 
the Christian-Palestinian dialect and the Aramaic dialect of the Christian population 
of N, Syria as well as the Classical Syriac dialect of Edessa, which is the one best 
known to us from the literature and commonly usurps to itself the title of Syriac. 
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in the area now known as Syria, is dijBficult to determine, but it seems 
fairly certain that while Greek was the dominant literary language in 
the region at that period the common people of native origin generally 
spoke Syriac. South of Syria, however, we find that the so-called 
Christian-Palestinian dialect was more or less in literary use down to 
the eleventh century,^ while in the fifth and sixth centuries it was in 
such common use there and of such importance as to warrant a special 
translation of the Scriptures and Church manuals into the dialect.^ 
It was in Mesopotamia, however, that Syriac was in widest use as a 
literary and as a colloquial language. It was from this area that 
Aramaic made such a profound impress on the Middle Persian language 
and literature,® and there can be no doubt that from the Syriac used 
by the Christian portion of the community of al-^ira and the surround- 
ing districts came the major portion of Syriac influence upon Arabic. 

It will be remembered that it was in this area that one of the 
earliest forms of Arabic script, the Kufio, was invented, based apparently 
on a modification of the Syriac script,^ and it was from the same area 
that the system of vowel pointing in Arabic was developed from the 
old Nestorian system*® Here also in the court of the kings of al-Hira, 
the Christian ‘Ibadites laid the foundation of Arabic literature,® and 
it was in this area that Arab tribes such as Tamim and Taghlib and 
Qu4a‘a seem first to have come under Christian influence,’ so that 
from here, along the trade routes, streams of Christian culture spread 
throughout Arabia.® 

We are still in need of a critical discussion of the spread of 
Christianity in Arabia,® but one fact seems certain, namely that such 
Christianity as was known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times was 

^ The date when the scribe Abud copied the Lectionary published by Erizzo, 
Svangelariufii BkroaolywUmmm, Verona, 1861. 

* Ndldeke, ZDMG, xxii, 525, gives this as the date of the version. Since about 
A. I). 700 (Schulthess, Grarmmtik^ p. 7), the language has been superseded as a colloquial 
by Arabic, and there are Arabicisms to be met with in the MBS. which were written 
by Arabic-speaking monks, ef. Noldeke, loc. cit., p. 523 n. 

* See Haug in PPGl, and Essays, p. 81 ; and Salemann in Geiger and Kuhn’s 
Gmndrm, i, 250. 

* Rothstein, Lakhmid&n, 27 ; Moritz in EJ, i, 383. 

® Moritz in El, i, 384. 

® Nicholson, Literary History, 138. 

’ Oheikho, Nap'aniya, sco Index under these names. 

® Nicholson, op. eit., 39. 

® The discussion was begun by Wright, Early Christianity in Arabia, 1865, and 
continued, though in an uncritical way, by Cheikho in his Nasraniya, The latest 
and be&t discussion, though by no means complete, is in Andrae’s Urspruwj, 1926. 
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largely of the Syrian type, whether Jacobite or Nestorian. In the 
kingdom of Ghassan the dominant party appears to have been Mono- 
physite/ though some, under Byzantine influence, became Melkite.^ 
In al-Hira also many important Christian families would seem to have 
been Monophysite, if we can believe the accounts of the mission of 
Simeon of Beth Arsham,^ though the predominant party there was 
Nestorian.^ The Christian community in S. Arabia at Najran, which 
was perhaps the oldest Christian community in Arabia,® and whose 
persecutionby the Jewish king DhtiNawas is mentioned in the Qur’an,® 
appears to have been a mixed community. There is no doubt that 
many of them were Nestorians,’ while others as clearly were Mono- 
physites more or less related to the Monophysite Church of Abyssinia.® 

Vocabulary of Syriac origin was already coining into use in Arabia 
in pre-Islamic times. The court of al-Hira was a rendezvous of the 
poets and litterateurs of the day, and many of the pre-Islamio poets, 
such Imiu’ul-Qais, Mutalammis, and ’Adi b. Zaid, were Christians. 
Their poetry, naturally, was impregnated with Christian words and 
ideas, but even in the extant poetry of such non-Christians as an- 
Nabigha and al-A^sha,® who spent much time at al-Hira, we find the 
same strong influences of Syrian Christianity.^® The trade routes 
again were channels whereby Syriac vocabulary entered Arabic. The 
wine trade, e.g., was largely in the hands of these Christians,^® and so 

^ Noldeke, Ghassanuchm, Filralmt pp. 20, 21. ^ Andrae, Urspru^ig, 31, 

3 Seo “ Lives of the Eastern Saints ”, by John of Ephesus, in Pair, Orient, xvii, 
p, 140. These converts of Simeon are said to have been brought back to the orthodox 
faith by the preaching of Haraba (I^bourt, Le Chrisftianisme dans VEmpire perse, 
p. 191). Assemani, BibL Or., iii, 2, 606, mentions Monophysite Bishops of al-HIra. 

^ Andrae, Ursprti^ig, 25 ; Lammens in EOC, ix, 32 ff. 

' ® See the long account of them in Andrae, Ursprung, 7-24. 

® Sura, Ixxxv, 4 ff. It is only fair, however, to state that Western scholars are 
not unanimous in accepting this as a reference to the persecution of Najran, though 
the weight of probability is strongly in its favour. 

’ Of. the “ Hiatoire Nostorienne ”, in Pair* Orient,, v, 380 ff. 

B Littmann, Deutsche Ahsmn,-E^edit%on, i, 50. 

® There is a tradition that an-Nabigha was a Christian, on the strength of which 
Cheikho includes him among the Christian Arab poets, but Nicholson (Literary 
History, 123), rightly rejects the tradition as without authority. Al-A‘sha also is 
frequently claimed as a Christian, and is included by Cheildio in his collection, but 
see Nicholson, p. 124. 

Wellhausen. Ueste, 234 ;'Lyall, A'mieni Arabian Poetry, pp. 92 ancT 119 » von 
Kremer in SBAW, Wien (1881), vol. xcviii, Oj56 ff. 

Jacob, Aliafahmhes BeduinenUben, 99, has an interesting note hereon, referring 
to Agh&ni, viii, 79 j of. Wellhausen, Beats, 231. 

Though Jews also engaged in the trade, cf. Goldziher, ZDMO, xlvi, 185. 
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we find that most of the early Arabic terms in connection with this 
trade are of S3rriac origin.^ 

There were slight differences in pronunciation between the Jacobites 
and the Nestorians, and Mingana notes that the vowelling of the 
proper names in the Qur’an seems to follow the Nestorian pronuncia- 
tion rather than the other, ^ though in many oases, as we shall see, 
the Qur’anic forms approximate most closely to those found in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect. 

It is possible that certain of the Syriac words we find in the Qur’an 
were introduced by Muhammad himself. That he had personal contact 
with Christians of the Syrian Church is definitely stated in the Traditions. 
We read that he went in early life on trading journeys to Syria with 
the caravans of the Quraish,^ and there is an account of how on one 
occasion he listened to a sermon by Quss, Bishop of Najran,* at the 
festival of ‘Ukax near Mecca.® Earlier Christian writers suggested 
that his mentor was a monk named Sergius,® and the legends of Nestor 
and Bahira ’ at least show that there was an early recognition of the 
fact that Muhammad was at one time in more or less close contact 
with Christians associated with the Syrian Church.^ 

1 Rothstein, Lakhmiden, p. 26. 

® SijrioG Infinence. 83. as-SuyutT once {liq^ 325} quotes a word as being from 
the pauranic dialect, by which he apparently means some dialect of Syriac. 

® at-Tabarl, Anmha, i, 1128; Ibn Sa*d, r, i, 76fiF. ; Ibn Hisham, 115 fF. ; al- 
Mas'ftdl, MufUj, iv, 132, 152 ; Sprenger, Mohamm&d und der Koran, p. 6, sees in Sura, 
xxxvii, 137, a recollection of his having passed the Dead Sea on one of these journeys, 

^ That he was Bishop of Najran we learn from LA, viii, 68. Rrom al-BaihaqI’s 
MaMsin, 351 ff., we would gather that he was rather an Arab soothsayer and fortune- 
teller. 

® Laybm-, i, 119, Khimm, i, 268. On Quss see Sprenger, Lebm, i, 102 if. 

and Andrae, tJrspru7ig, 202 if. 

® Al-Kindi, Itisala, p. 76, and the Byzantine writers. e.g. Ss nr ^euScjSjSas' 
oVoVart i?epyto 5 , says George Phrantzes (ed. Niebuhr, p. 295). It is doubtful whether 
Sergius and Ba^Ira are different personages. 

’ at-Tahari, Annflr?e^, i, 1124; Ibn Sa*d, l, i, 76; al-Mas‘udi, MurRj, iv, 163, On 
these legends see Hirschfeld, Netv Eesmrehes, 22 ff. ; Gottheil, ZA, xili, 189 ff. ; 
Sprenger, Leben, i, 178 ff. ; ii, 381 ff. ; Caetaui, Anmli, i, 136, 169 ; NSldeke, ZDiMO, 
xii, 699 ff. 

8 Nestor is obviously connected with Ncatorianism (of. io^CQJ) and Buhaira or 
Bahira is the pyr. 2=0 e/cAewds (Noldeke, ZDMG, xii, 704 n.), commonly used 

of monks (Nau, Expansion neatorienne, p. 215), though Hirschfeld, p. 23, argues that 
it is a Jewish word. Loth, ZDMG, xxxv, 620 ff., suggests that soine of Muhammad’s 
material may have come £com one §uhaih, a Greek from the region of Mc^ul. The 
question as to whether Muhammad could have had a Scripture teacher has been 
discussed by the present writer in an essay in the volume, From the Pyramids to 
Paul (New York, 1936), pp. 95-118, 
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It goes without saying that not all the words which as-Suyuti’s 
authorities class under the term are of Syriac origin. Gold- 


ziher has pointed out ^ that ^ was frequently used by Muslim 


writers for anything ancient, time honoured, and consequently little 
understood, and he quotes a line from Ibn ‘Abd Eabbihi, who in his 


‘Iqi alrFand, speaking of a notoriously bad copyist, says : lil 






“ if lie copied a book twice ’twonld 
be Syriac Dvorak ^ also refers to a common Turkisli phrase quoted 

by Vamb&y: (3^ Is it perhaps Syriac? 


We could not understand it,” somewhat as we say, ‘‘ It was all Greek 

to me.” It is thus clear that in the writings of the Muslim 

exegetes may frequently have meant nothing more than that a word 
was of the old learned tongues and so more or less unintelligible to 
the ordinary person. 

(vi) We learn from the Muslim historians that Jews 

were prominent in the pre-Islamie community at Madina,® and that 
there were in fact three considerable tribes of Jews in that area, the 
Banti Qainuqa', Banu Quraiza, and BanuNadir,* who were proprietors 
of lands and plantations of palm trees, and who exercised no little 
influence on the Arabs around them.® There were also many Jewish 
tradesmen in the city who are said to have been particularly skilled 
as jewellers and armourers. ® We learn also of communities at al-^Ala 
(the ancient Dedan), Taima,® Elaibar,® and Fadak,^® in North Arabia, 


1 ZDMG, xxvi, 774. ^ Iremdwdrter^ 22 n. 

® Ibn Hisham, 351 j at-Tfl'ban, An7mle8, i, 1860 if. For a disoussion of their position 
and influence there, see Hirschfeld, JREJ, vii, 167 if. ; Leszynsky, Die Jvden in 
Arabian, 1910 ; and Wcnsinck, De Joden ie Medina, Leiden, 1908. 

We learn also of a tribe Banu Hadal (or Handal or Bahdal), of. Yaqut 
iv, 462, and see Hirschfeld, BEJ, vii, 169 ff. The Aghmil also mentions other smaller 
tribes or families. 

AgMnX, xix, 94. 

® Of. Hirschfeld, op. cit, ; Wellhauseii, Besk, 230 ; Caetani, Anyiali, i, 386. 

’ Rudolph, AbMn^igkeit, p. 1. 

® Shammokh, Divan, ed. ShanqTtji, p. 26 ; Yaqiit, i, 907. 

" Yaqut, Mu^jam, ii, 604 ff. 

Yaqut, Mu^jam, iii, 866, 857 j .Abu Da’ud, Sunati, xix, 26. 
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and doubtless they were known in many other areas from which, 
however, no evidence of their presence has survived. We have no 
evidence as to when they arrived in N. Arabia, but it was possibly 
at an early period.’- Arabian legend places their first settlements there 
in the time of Moses and Aaron.^ Acts ii, 11, would seem to indicate 
that there were settlements of them there at the commencement of 
the Christian era, and in the Mishna (Shabb. vi, 6) ® we have fairly 
reliable evidence of early settlements in that area.** It has been 
frequently suggested that the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 
drove many Jewish families to seek refuge in N. Arabia, and thus 
added to the importance of the communities already settled there.® 

There were Jewish settlements also in S. Arabia.® Whether they 
were founded by Jews who had followed the spice road from N. Arabia, 
or by traders who had crossed from Egypt or Abyssinia, ® it is impossible 
now to say. Perhaps there were communities there from both these 
centres of trade. That they exercised no little religious influence 
there is indicated both by the Jewish imprint on many of the S. 
Arabian religious inscriptions,® and by the fact that we have very 
consistent tradition as to the conversion of one of the Himyarite kings 
to Judaism.^® It was the persecution of the Christian communities 
by this proselyte Dhu Nawas, or Masrdq, which was said to have led 
to the Axumite invasion and occupation of S. Arabia. 

The polemic of the Qur'an itself is sufficient evidence of the import- 
ance of the Jews as a religious body in the community to which 
Muhammad addressed his message. As, however, these Arabian 
Jews all bear Arab names, are organized in tribes on the Arab fashion, 
and, when we meet them in the literature, act and talk like genuine 
Arabs, some have thought that they were not real Jews but Arab 


^ Torrey, Foundatkms 10 IF., argues for a considerable settlement of expatriated 
Jews in Taima as early as the sixth century b.c. 

^ Aghanit xix, 94. 

® i.e. fol. 65a. 

* Notice also that there are numerous Arabic words and Arabisius in the Mishna, 
cf. Margoliouth, ScJiweich Lectures, p, 58. 

® Caetani, Annali, i, 383 ; Leszynsky, Die Jvden in Arabien, p. 6. 

® Agham, xiii, 121. 

’ Kudolph, Abhangigkeit, p. 1 ; Wellhausen, Resitt 230. 

® Caetani, Siudi, i, 261. 

® Margoliouth, op. cit., 67 IF., thinks there is some doubt about this, but see 
MW, xix, 13. 

Moberg, Booh of the Himyarites, xlii ff. ; Fell in ZDMG, xxxv, i-74 ; Ibn Hisham, 
20 ff.; at -Tabari, Annales, i, 918 ff. ; abMas^udi, Muruj, i, 129. 
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proselytes.^ It is difficulty however, in face of the polemic of the 
Qur’an, to thmk of them as other than Jews by race as well as rehgion, 
and their adoption of Arab customs may well be explained by the 
Jewish habit of assimilating themselves to the community in which 
they dwelL^ 

Whether these Jews had any great familiarity with Hebrew, how- 
ever, is a different question. One would gather from the Qur’an that 
they were far better acquainted with the Eabbinic writings than 
they were with the Scriptures, and when we find Muhammad borrowing 
technical terms of Jewish origin they are generally of an Aramaic 
rather than a Hebrew form. It would seem from a passage in Ibn 
Hisham,® that they had a Beth ha-Midrash which Muhammad visited 
on at least one occasion,^ though we are left to conjecture what they 
studied there. Some accounts we have do not speak very highly 
of their intellectual acquirements.^ On the whole, one would judge 
that much of Muhammad’s knowledge of Judaism was gained from 
the general stock of information about Jewish practice and versions 
of Jewish stories and legends that were current among the Arabs 
who had hved in contact with Jewish communities, for much of this 
material, as we shall see, can be found also in the old poetry. ® Certainly 
some of his knowledge of Judaism came through Christian channels, 
as is demonstrated by the Christian form of many Old Testament 

^ Winckler, IIVAG^ vi, 222 ; Margolionth, op. eit., 61. Hirschfeld, New Re- 
searolies, p. 3, notes that the Arabs seem to have intermarried fireely with them. 

2 The second essay in Lammen’s VArabie occiderUale contains much interesting 

material on the position of Jews in the at the time of Muhammad, though he is 

inclined to emphasize their influence a little too strongly. 

3 p. 383 and Baid, on Siira, ii, 91. Abu Baler also visited this Beth ha-Midrash, 

vide Ibn Hisham, 388. Pautz, Offenbarung, 39, translates the words c..- 

by Synagogue^ but see Geiger,. 13. 

^ There is also a Tradition that Muhammad used to listen to Jabr and Yasar, 
two Jewish smiths at Mecca, as they read together out of their Scriptures. Vide 
Margoliouth, Mohammed ^ 106. 

5 This is indeed suggested by the Qur’an itself, Sura, ii, 80, though we also gather 
from the Qur’an that they had copies of their Scriptures and could write (ii, 73, 169). 
Tabari, Tafstr, xxi, 4, has a tradition that the Madinan Jews read the Torah in Hebrew 
and interpreted it in Arabic. (On their dialect, cf. Caetani, Annalij i, 386 ; Leszynsky, 
22 ff.) As to what Scriptures we may reasonably suppose them to have possessed, 
see Hirschfeld, New Researches, 103. 

® Torrey, Fomidations, following Aug. Miiller, assumes that these Arabian Jews 
spoke a Judaeo-Arabio dialect, and refers to this dialect all the curious forms found 
in the Qur’an, e.g. jy j for etc. The theory is interesting but hardly con- 

vincing. Even less convincing is the theory of Einkel, elaborated in an essay in 
MW, 1932, p. 169 ff., that the Jewish material in the Qur’an comes from non-Talmudic, 
old Israelitish tradition. 
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names that occur in the Qur’an.^ It is probable that in the Qur’an 
there is evidence that Muhammad attempted to purchase information 
about the Scriptures from certain Jews of the city only to find later 
that they had deceived him,^ and Geiger seems to suggest ^ that perhaps 
Muhammad deliberately sought for and incorporated Jewish termino- 
logy into his revelation in order to win over the Jews before he made 
his final break with them. 

as-SuyutI sometimes uses or i to denote Hebrew, and 

sometimes and once, in discussing he says that the 

word was in the tongue of the Madinan Jews 

Dvotak, Fremdw, 19, would draw a distinction from as-SuyCiti’s use of 

these terms, taJdng and to mean classical Hebrew, and 

*1 as the language of the Jews of later times, perhaps the 

dialectal Hebrew used in Arabia.^ One is inclined to doubt, however, 
whether the Arab'j^ilologers had sufficient knowledge to make such a 
distinction between the earlier and later forms of Hebrew, and an 
examination of the words which as-Suyuti’s authorities place in the 
two classes, ® makes it perfectly clear that there is nothing more in this 

distinction than there is in his varying use of AxkxlJl and . 

Moreover, from Muzliir, i, 105, it would seem that the term 

♦ 

was used somewhat vaguely by the philologers. 

(vii) Nabataean. — We find in as-Suyutl’s lists quite a number of 
words which various authorities claim to be of Nabataean origin. 
The Nabataean kingdom, which from about the sixth century b.c. 
had stretched over the territory from the old Edomite kingdom in the 


‘ See herein under etc. Syriac lnfi7(£7tce, 

82, goes so far as to say that there is not a single Biblical name in the Qur’an which 
is exclusively Hebrew in form. 

* Siira, ii, 74, 169. 

^ Was hat Mohammed am dem JttdejUhmm aufgenomimni p. 36. 

* llq, 324. 

® Especially in view of the phrase : Ji 
^ Vide Mvtaw, pp. 56-9. 
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south-east of Palestine as far north as Damascus,^ was of Arab origin, 
and exercised no little influence on the Hauran and N. Arabia, even 
after it was absorbed in the Eoman Promida Arabia. Its deities 
Allat, Manuthu, and Hubalu, were reverenced even in Mecca, ^ and 
its period of power and prosperity was near enough to the period 
when we first come in contact with the pre-Islamic literature for the 
memory, of it still to linger, much embellished with legendary details, 
in the poetic lore of the desert Arabs. We have a fair idea of the 
Nabataean language® from numerous inscriptions collected, in N. 
Arabia, 4 but the Nemara inscription from the Hauran, dated a.d. 328,^ 
is in classical Arabic, though wrritten in Nabataean characters, and 
shows that by that date the old Nabataean language had been sup- 
planted by Arabic. When the philologers use the term however, 

it does not necessarily refer to these NajSaTaZoi of Petra and the 
Hauran, for the Arabs used the word for many communities in Syria 
and Iraq, and as Nbldeke has shown,® the Muslim philologers reaUy 

mean Aramaic when they speak of 

We have already discussed how Syriac words may have come into 
Arabic, and need say no more on the subject of the Christian Aramaic. 
If the Jews of Arabia wrere Jews by race, and not merely proselytes, 
we might expect that J ewish Aramaic would have been more commonly 
knowm among them than Hebrew,’ and this is confirmed by the fact 
that, as we have already noticed, the Jewish words in the Qur’an 
are more generally Aramaic in form than Hebrew. It is not necessary 

^ BliEi ix, 121, and Quatreniere in JA, xv (1835, p. 5 ff.). 

^ nbN andimsia are tlie 1 and of Sura, iiii, 19,20, and ibStH is tlie who, 

as we learn from al-Mas‘udx, Muruj, iv, 46, was the chief god of the Ka'ba. 

3 Nabataean was a dialect of West Aramaic, though full of Arabic w-ords and 
idioms. 

Collections will be found in Cl %% voL ii ; de Vogti^, l 7 i 8 <yri^iio 7 vs seimiiquts ; 
and Euting, Babataisohe ImoJmften ans Arabim, Berlin, 1885. 

® Lidzbarski, E^phemeris, ii, 34. 

® ZDMG, XXV, 122 ff. al-Mas‘udI, Muriijt iii, 240, says that the country of Babel 
was occupied by the Nabataeans. Sometimes, however, is used just like Jl j*- 
to mean something in a language unintelligible to the Muslim savants, cf. the reference 
in Margoliouth’s JScJiweich Lectures, p. 66 n., to Islah al-Mantiq, p. 168. 

“ The Jews in North Arabia and Syria read the Bible in Synagogues in the 
Hebrew original, but for domestic study they probably used Aramaic translations 
as did the Christians. Many Biblical words which occur in the Qur'an have evidently 
gone through an Aramaic channel.” — ^Hirachfeld, New Meaearches, 32. 
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to assume tliat many of these words were borrowings of the Prophet 
himself, for in a city like Madma, where Jewish influence was so strong 
and where there was apparently a keen interest in religious matters, 
it is probable that many such words would have been borrowed in pre- 
Islamic times, and as a matter of fact many such are to be found in 
the old poetry,^ 

It is not impossible, of course, that Aramaic words may have 
entered from sources which were neither Syriac nor Jewish, but it is 
doubtful if any w''ords of the genuine Nabataean dialect are to be found 
in the Qur’an. A glance at as-Suyutl’s list of so-called Nabataean 
Avoids^ gives one the impression that the philologers used the term 

mainly as a cloak for their ignorance, being a good enough 

designation for any strange word whose origin they could not 
ascertain.® 

(viii) Coptic. — as-Suyuti finds some six words which his authorities, 
Shaidhala, al-Wasiti, and others, classed as Coptic loan words. It 
hardly needs saying that none of them are Coptic, and indeed in the 
case of some of them one wonders why anyone ever thought of con- 
s'dering them other than Arabic. Coptic was the liturgical language 
of the Christian communities of Egypt at the time of Muhammad, as 
indeed it has remained to the present day. How much more than a 
liturgical language it vras is doubtful, though Ave have reason to believe 
that the cultural language, if not the language of everyday life in 
Egypt at that period, was Greek. ^ It is practically certain that Greek 
A\muld have been the language of commerce, and we may well doubt 
Avhether any Coptic vocabulary would have entered Arabic along the 
trade routes.® It is a remarkable fact that the colloquial Arabic of 
Egypt which grew up after the Muslim conquest of the country, while 
it is full of Greek loan words contains but feAv words derived from 
Coptic. 

That Muhammad himself had at least one point of intimate contact 

^ The classical discussion of this element in Arabic vocabuIar 3 ^ is l^raenkel’s 
Aramdisclie Fremdwdrter im Arabischen, Leiden, 1886. 

2 MiUaWi 59 -^ 2 . 

3 So Dvorak, Fre.mdwy 21, 22. 

^ Mutmoy pp. 62-4. 

® Bnrkitt, JTkS, xxvii, 148 ff. suggests that Coptic was perhaps never much 
more than a liturgical language. 

^ Evidence of early contact with Mecca may be seen in the story of Coptic work- 
men having been employed in the rebuilding of the Ka‘ba. 
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with Egyptian Christianity is evident from the fact that one of his 
concubines was Miriam, a Coptic slave girV who was the mother of 
his beloved son Ibrahim, and the cause of no little scandal and flurry 
in the Prophet’s domestic circle. It is possible that he learned a few 
Christian legends from Miriam, but if he learned along with them 
any new Christian terminology of Coptic origin, this has left no trace 
in the Qur’an, 

As we might expect, the Muslim philologers show no real acquaint- 
ance with the Coptic language, m spite of the fact that in discussing the 

word as-Suyuti {Itq, 323) refers to a dialect of Coptic, viz. 

\\ Dvorak, arguing from the tact that the philologers stated 

that (_|jVlmeant ^ VI in Coptic, and Vt meant suggests 

that the Muslims simply made these statements in order to throw 
contempt on the Coptic community.^ In any case it is clear that 
there is no philological justification whatever for their attribution 
of a Coptic origin to any Qur’^c words. 

(ix) TurUsh’—lt goes without saying that no dialect of Turkish 
had any influence on Arabic until well on into the Islamic period. 
There is one word, however, which we find given as Turkish by quite 
an array of authorities including even al-Jawallqi,® and Ibn Qutaiba,® 

viz. which occurs twice in the Qur’an (xxxviii, 57, Ixxviii, 25), 

and is said to mean the corruption which oozes from the bodies of 

the damned. The word certainly can be found in the Turkish 

^ There is, of course, no certainty that Miriam wa& a Copt hy race, and there are 
some grounds for thinking that she may have keen an Abyssinian slave-girl living in 
Egypt before she was sent as a gift to Muhammad. 

® Ui? is a district of Upper Egypt, cf. Yaqut, iii, 516. 

® Itqt 319 ; MuUixu, 63. 

4 Fnmdw, 23, 24. Along with JjVl la^st be classed of Iv, 54, which clearly 
means inner linings ”, but which the same authorities, according to as-SuyutI, say 
means “ exteriors ” ( ^|_^ ) in Coptic. It should be noted, however, that as-Suyuti 
also quotes authorities us claiming that was Nabataean for ^Ul, see liq^ 325; 
MutaiUj ,61. 

^ Mu^arrabf 107 (ef. KhafajT, 142) ; as-SuyutI, Itq, 323 ; Mtitaw, 64. Others, how- 
ever, as we have seen, said it was Coptic. 

* Adab al-Kdtibt 527, 
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Lexicons, but is obviously a loan word from Arabic.^ The only 
reason one can suggest for the common opinion that it was Turkish 
is that the word may in later times have come to be commonly used 
by the Turkish soldiery at the Muslim courts, so that the scholars, 
at a loss how to explain so curious a word, jumped to the conclusion 
that it must be Turkish, and this opinion was then, as usual, attributed 
to the circle of Ibn 'Abbas. 

(x) Negro . — Two words, meaning and a stxiff, as- 

Suydti tells us,* were considered by some authorities to be borrowings 

from the language of the woolly haired blacks This 


is the language of the Lexicons inform us that 

0 ft ^ ^ 

is jb ^ so that j or J from ^ is like j 

from ^ 3 j or from The only reason for the philologcrs 

classing Qur’anic words as ^4 is that they were entirely at 

a loss to explain the words and so suggested an origin in some remote 
corner of the earth, which perhaps appealed to them as better than 
giving no origin at all^ 

(xi) Berber . — Sometimes we find as-Suyiiti quoting authority for 
words being jJjjJl AiL , and at other times foir. their being 


OX bbulj, which mean the same thing.® By 

^ See Redhouse, Turkish Lexican, sub voc. 

2 Itqt 320 ; Mutaw, 64. Other authorities, however, said that sLli was Ethiopie 
{Jtq, 325 ; Mutaw t 42). 

® LA, iii, 114, The word is familiar to us from Zanzibar. 

* “ Es lasst sioh nioht verkennen, dass wir es hier mit wiUkfirUoher Verhflllung 
und Versohonenmg der Unwissenheit zu thun haben, die sich uberdies, indem sie 
eine weit abliegende Sprache als XJrsprung eines Wortes hiustellt, moglicherweise 
auch den Sohein der Qelehrsamkeit zu geben trachtet. Dies scheint mir der Fall 
bei den Wortern zu sein, die auf die Sprache der Berbern, Neger, Afrikabewohner 
u,a. zuriiekgefiihrt werden, Sprachen, die von unserem erweiterten Standpunkte der 
Wissenschaft wenig bekaimt slnd : umso weniger konnen wir eine Kenntniss derselben 
bei den Arabem voraussetzen, und noch weniger ihr Vorkommen im Koran erkiftren.” 
Dvorak, Fremdw, 21. 

® This is obvious from as-Suyutf s discussion of vide Itq, 325. 
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Berber, the philologers mean the Hamitic languages of N, Africa,^ known 
to us at the present day from the Tamashek, Kabyli, and kindred dialects. 
The spread of Islam along N. Africa brought the Arabs into contact 
with these Berber tribes,^ whose influence on Islam in that area was 
as profound as that of the Turks in Mesopotamia, but it is ridiculous 
to think that any elements of Berber vocabulary entered Arabic in 
the pre-Islamic or Qur’anic period. One may doubt whether any of 
the Muslim philologers had any acquaintance with the Berber dialects,^ 
and certainly the words quoted as Berber by as-Suyuti*s authorities 
have no connection with any Hamitic tongue. Again all we can say 

is that these words were puzzles to the scholars of the day, and jLJij 

0^ I l^ast sounded well as a cloak for their 

ignorance. 

From the discussion thus far it has become obvious that we cannot 
rate very highly the work of the Muslim authorities who have dealt 
with this difiicult and important subject.^ Goldziher has well said 
that ''to attempt to explain all that has been set forth (by these 
authorities) as Hebrew, Syriac, Nabataean, etc., from one’s knowledge 
of these tongues would be undertaking a fruitless task. These, 
languages, like the people who spoke them, belong to a grey antiquity, 
and are merely general terms for an5d3hmg mysterious, esoteric, and 
imimderstandable, and to which belongs everything of whose origin 
there is no certainty, but whose great age is obvious.” ^ Occasionally 
one gets flashes of what looks like philological learning, as e.g. when we 
find at-Tabari in the Introduction to his Tafsir (i, 6), quoting Hammad 

b. Salama on S j ^ the effect that the word for lion in 

^ See al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, iii, 242, for the home of the Berbers. 

^ Once, in dealing with jUalSas-SuyutI (ii?, 323) refers to Jj*>! by 

which he probably means Berber. 

® Their theories as to the origin of the Berber.? are interesting. al-Mas'udl, Muriijf 
iii, 241, makes a curious confusion between the Philistines and the Phoenicians, for 
ho tells us that the Berbers came from Palestine and settled in N. Africa, and that 
their kings were known as a djniastic name, the last bearer of which was the 

Jalilt who was killed by David. 

^ The philologers did much better in dealing with such foreign words cvntside 
the Qur’an, i.e. with later borrowings of Islamic times. Some account of them and 
their methods will be found in Siddiqi, Siudmi, 14-64. 

® ZDMG, xxvi, 766. 

® Ixxiv, 51. Hamm fid’s line of Tradition as usual goes back to Ibn ‘Abba.?. 
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Arabic is *A^1, in Persian in Nabataean Ijl, and in Ethiopic 

cj An examination of the Lexicons, however, shows that there is 
nothing in Aramaic or Ethiopic even remotely resembling these words, 

though jlt* is somewhat like the Persian Pahlavi sMr 

meaning tigei' or lion}- Indeed, as a general rule, the philologers are at 
their best when dealing with Persian words, a fact which may perhaps be 
explained by the Persian origin of so many of these savants themselves. 

All things considered, one is not surprised that they had so little 
success with the problems of the foreign words in the Qur’an, or that 
they detected so few out of the relatively large number recognized by 
modern scholarship, for they had but the most meagre philological 
resources at their disposal What is cause for surprise is that as-Suyiitl 
is able to gather from the older authorities so many words whose 
Arabic origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as foreign. 

One group of these we may explain as Dvorak does,^ as cases where 
the Arabic word is rare,® or occurs in a context where the usual meaning 
perhaps does not lie immediately on the surface, but where the word 
can be easily explained from related words or from the sense of the 
passage, and so comes to be regarded as a foreign word with that 
meaning. As examples we may take two words that are said to be the 
one Nabataean and the other Coptic. 

(i) In xix, 24, we have the word which as-Suyuti tells us ^ was 

considered by Abu’l-Qasim in his Lughat al-Qur'm, and by al-KirmanI 

in his Al’AjdHby to be a Nabataean word meaning The growth 

of this theory is fairly clear. The word occurs in a passage where 
Muhammad is giving an account of the birth of Jesus, an account 
whose main features he had derived from some oral reproduction of 
the fables of the Hist. Nativ, Mariae, In the first place we note that 
the Qurra’ were not certain of the reading, for Bai(J, ^ loco, tells us 

that some read , p ^fr ^ while others read LaISLUs 

^ Cf. 214; Horn, (rmwcZnw, § 803. ® 29. 

® In the list of words of this class it will be noted that most are ha^ax legomem 
in the Qur’an. 

^ 320 ; MidOiWf 63. 
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LSfiscr Secondly, there was some difference of opinion among the 

exegetes as to whether the one who called was Gabriel, standing at the 
foot of the hill, or the babe Jesus. Now it seems clear that when they 

felt some , difficulty over this certain of the exegetes who knew 

from Christian sources that the one who called was the babe, and 
who had probably heard of the legends of Jesus speaking to his mother 

before his birth, ^assumed that could not be taken here in its usual 

Arabic meaning of beneath^ but must be a foreign word meaning 

or womb. The guess of Nabataean, of course, has nothing to 
support it, for the Aramaic nnn hke the Hebrew Hnn, Syriac Aj^Z, 

and Ethiopic has exactly the same meaning as the Arabic 

(ii) In xii, 23, we read that Joseph’s mistress says to him ^ 

The word occurs only in this passage in the Qur’an and is a rare 
expression even outside the Qur’an, though, as has been pointed out 
by Barth,® there can be no question that it is genuine Arabic. It 
was so rare and unusual a word, however, that it was early taken by 
the exegetes as foreign ® and explained as Coptic,^ doubtless on the 
ground that the Egyptian lady would have spoken to her slave in the 
Egyptian tongue, and as the only Egyptian language known to 
the Muslim philologers was Coptic, this rare word was taken to he 
of Coptic origin. 

Similarly in xii, 25, which is explained as Coptic for 

was doubtless a case of the same sort, and likewise two other Coptic 

suggestions in the same Sura, viz. and of xii, 88, both of 


^ See Tha'labl, Qisas aUAMya\ p. 269. 

2 Sprachwiss, UTdersueh, i, 22, with reference to Ibn Ya'ish, i, 499, line 7. Of. also 
Reckendorf, Die syntakiuchen VerlidltnissQ des Arahischen, Leiden, 1898, p. 325; 
Wright, Arable Grammar, i, 294 d. 

® Siddiqi, Stiidien, 13, 

* Itq, 325. Others thought it Aramaic {Mufaw, 54) or Hauranic {Muzhir, i, 130), 
or Hebrew {Itq, 325). 

® Itq, 322, from Al-Wasiti. 
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which are said to be Coptic for though, of course, there is 

nothiug in the Coptic vocabulary to justify this assertion, and the 
words are undoubtedly genuine Arabic. 

In this group we may also class the following words collected by 
as-Suylitr from earlier authorities as foreign borrowings, but which are 

all obviously Arabic. Oolc in xxvi, 21, which is said to be 

ft 

Nabataean for also 1 in xi, 46, which some took to be 

Indian or Ethiopic for ^ 3 ; and of vii, 175, which was said 

to be Hebrew for ju * ; and of xxi, 98, said to be Zinji for 


^ ; also ^ j in iii, 36, said to be a Hebrew word meaning 

^ JAiiJ \ ® ; and j ofxliv, 23, said to be of Nabataean or Syriac origin ; 

and ofii, 139'-145, which is claimed as Ethiopic®; and inxi, 
46 ; xiii, 9, also said to be Ethiopic ® ; also of xxxix, 7 ; Ixxxi, 1, 

explained as the Persian for j ; and of lix, 5, said to be 
Hebrew ; and of xxxviii, 2, said to be Nabataean or Coptic 


^ Itqt 324, and Mutaw, 63. There is apparently some confusion between the 
two on the part of the Mutaw, for in the Muhadhdhab, from which both the Itqdn and 
the Muiato draw, only is given. 

2 liq^ 323, and'see Dvofak, Fremdu\ 29. 

318; Mvtaw, 39, 51. Ethiopic. fl^ (I (Heb. yb|l ; Syr. mLq ; Aram, 
will give a form K’flAO* the Qur’anic ^yJLl is doubtless a normal 
Arabic formation from JL, of. Raghib, Mufradat, 59. 

4 Jtq, 318 ; Mutaw, m. 

® Itq, 320 ; Mutaw, 64 ; see also Eleischer, KL Schr, ii, 132. 

« Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, o7. 

^ Itq, 321 ; Mviaw, 54, 61. 

® Itq, 322 ; Mutaw, 37. 

’ Itq, 323 ; Mutaw, 45. 

Itq, 324 ; Mutaw, 46. 

Itq, 324 ; Mutaw, 59 ; and see DvoMk, Fremlw, 20. 
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forjl and sLmX 4 ofxxxiv, IS^^and oflxxiii, 6,®bothof wHch 
are said to be derived from an Abyssinian source ; also J of xxv, 64, 
claimed as Syriac or Hebrew^; and jJj of Ixxv, 11, said to be 

Nabataean forclcJlil^ : also j j,5tj of Ixxjciv, 14, explained by 

some as Ethiopic for Berber 

for ’ ; also in iii, 75, wbioh is said to be Nabataean for 

and aI^I of ix, 115; xi, 77, which some took to be 
Abyssinian or Hebrew ® ; and t^\j\ in xvii, 27, etc., which was also 
claimed as of Abyssinian origin ; and of xliii, 57, w^hich some 

said meant in Ethiopic,^^ 

Another group consists of rare words used in the Qur’an, which 

may be Arabic or may not be. A word like S j j.-i in Ixxiv, 61, is 

a puzzle at the present day, so that it is no v\ronder if it gave some 

trouble to the early exegetes. It is usually taken to mean lion, and 

as-Suyuti quotes authorities for its being an Abyssinian word.^^ There 

is no such word, however, in Ethiopic or any of the later Abyssinian 

& 

dialects, the common Ethiopic words for lionhemg hfi^ = At. 

or OTfM (sometimes = Ar. Addai Sher, 126, suggests 

that the word is of Persian origin, but there seems no basis for this. 
So far as one can see there is nothing in any of the other languages 


^ Itq, 325 ; Mutaw, 83 ; the MiilmMdhab agrees with Mutaw. 

2 Itq, 325 ; Mutaw, 42, 64. ^ jiq^ 325 ; Mutaw, 43. 

^ Itq, 325 ; Miitmo, 53, 56. ^ Itq, 325 ; Mutaw, 61. 

® Itq, 325 ; Mutaw, 44, from ihd is perhaps in mind here, or may be 

ja^hc- 

^ Itq, 326 ; Mutaw, 65. ® Itq, 319 ; Mutaw, 62, 

» Itq, 319 ; Muiaw, 38, 57. Itq, 319 ; Mutaw, 42. 

Itq, 326 ; Mutaw, 44. Itq, 323 ; Mutaw, 43. 
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to help US out, and perhaps the simplest solution is to consider it as 

a formation from though the great variety of opinions on the 
word given by the early authorities makes its Arabic origin very 

doubtful. Very similar is which is said to mean either fused 

brass ovihedregs of oil} as-Suyuti quotes early authorities for its being 
a Berber word,^ which of course is absurd. Hebrew ^ and 
Aram. meaning to spoil wine by mixing water with it, may 

have some connection with the meaning Oj 

given by the Lexicons,^ but it is difficult to derive the Qur’anio 

from this, and equally difficult to explain it as an Arabic word.® 
Yet a third group consists of those few words where a little 
linguistic learning has led the Muslim philologers into sad error. 

For instance, the word J I which occurs only in ix, 8, apparently 

means consanguinity^ rehtionship, and is a good Arabic word, yet we 
find as-Suyuti ^ telling us that Ibn Jinni ® said that many of the early 

authorities held that this J I was the name of Q-od in Nabataean, the 
reference of course being to the common Semitic divine name El. 

Similarly of Ixxiii, 18, which there is no reason for taking as 

other than a regular formation from to rend or ckam (ct Heb. 

ItSS ; Syr. is said by some authorities to be Abyssinian,® 
on the ground, apparently, of some hazy connection in their minds 

between it and So also of xxiv, 35, which Shaidhala and 


1 Sura, xviii, 28 ; xliv, 45 ; Ixx, 8. 

- Jawharl, Sihaht ii, 241 ; Raghib, Mufradilt, 494. 

* Itq, 325 ; MutaWy 65. ^ Used only in Is. i, 22. 

® LAt xiv, 166. 

® xxxviii, 57 ; Ixxviii, 25 (of. as-Snyuti, Itq, 323 ; Mutmv, 64), and of 

XX 12 ; Ixxix, 18 (cf. as-Suyu^I, liq^ 322; Mutaw, 57) , are perhaps to be included along 
with these. ^ Itq, 319 ; Mutaw^ 61. 

* TLe Mutav). tells us that the reference is to his grammatical work AUMulitasib. 

* Itq, 325.; Mutaw, 43. 
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Abu’l-Qasim said was of Abyssinian origin,^ cannot be other than 
Arabic, the Eth, providing a possibility of solution for philologers 

who found some difficulty in deriving from jS to flow abundantly. 

With these we may perhaps class of xvi, 69, which was said to 

be Abyssinian for though Eth. ifihC is from Aind. to get drunk 

(cognate with Heb. ; Syr. ps, and cf. Akk. Sikaru, Gr. crLKepcc^^ 

the difficulty apparently arising because the Arabic root means 

to fill a vessel. Also a very common word, cognate with Heb. 

mn, was by some taken to be Abyssinian,^ doubtless because 
was commonly used in the technical sense of to consecrate or dedicate 

to God. Perhaps also from I to suffer pain, which some thought 
was a Zinji word, and some Heb.,^ should come under this head. 

Perhaps a fourth class may be formed of a few words like aU 

and These particular signs occur among the mystic letters of 

the Qur'an, which Goossens takes with some probability as con- 
tractions for older names of the Suras, ^ but which puzzled the exegetes, 

and are taken by them to be foreign words.® Similarly of 

xcv, 2, is obviously only a variant of used for purposes of rhyme, 

but we learn from as-Suyutx that some authorities took it to be 
Abyssinian.’ 


As was to be expected, modern scholarship has detected many 
more words of foreign origin in the vocabulary of the Qur’an than 

^ Itq, 320 ; Mutaw, 45. ^ Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 40. 

^ Itq, 320. -^tq, 319 j Mutato, 58. 

® In his article in Der Islmn, xiii, 191 ff. 

** For see as-Suyuti, Itq, 322 ; Mutaiv, 40, 52, 61 ; and for ^ Itq, 325 ; Mutaw, 
42. 

^ Itq, 322 ; Mtitaiv, 44. As these authorities say it means beautiful in Eth, and 
does mean to be beautiful, we might perhaps class - in group three as a 
blunder due to uncritical knowledge of the cognate languages. 
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were ever noted by Muslim investigators. In the sixth century Arabia 
was surrounded on all sides by nations of a higher civilization, the 
Empires of Byzantium, Persia, and Abyssinia possessed most of her 
fertile territory, and mighty religious influences, both Jewish and 
Christian, were at work in the peninsula at the time w^hen Muhammad 
was born. In his young manhood Muhammad was greatly impressed 
by this higher civilization and particularly by the religion of the great 
Empire of Roum, and there can be no serious doubt that his conception 
of his mission, as he first clearly outlined it for himself, was to provid^ 
for the Arabs the benefit of this religion and in some measure this 
civilization.^ It was therefore natural that the Qur’an should contain 
a large number of religious and cultural terms borrowed from these 
surrounding communities. This religion, as he insists over and over 
again in the Qur’an, is something new to the Arabs : it was not likely, 
therefore, that native Arabic vocabulary would be adequate to express 
all its new ideas, so the obvious policy was to borrow' and adapt the 
necessary technical terms.® Many of these terms, as a matter of fact, 
were there ready to his hand, having already come into use in Arabia 
in pre-Islamic times, partly through Arab tribes Avho had accepted 
Christianity, partly through commerce with Jews, Christians, and 
Persians, and partly through earlier inquirers interested in these 
religions. In fact it is very probable that if we Imew more about those 
elusive personalities — ^Umayya b. Abl’s-Salt, Musailama, and the 
Hanifs, we should find that there was in Arabia at that time a little 
circle of seekers after monothdsm who were using a fairly definite 
vocabulary of religious terms of Jewish and Christian origin, and 
illustrating their preaching hy alittle group of stories partly of Judaeo- 
Ghristian, and partly Arabian origin. In the beginning Muhammad 
but followed in their footsteps, but he grasped the political arm and 
became a figure in the world, while of the others we can now discern 
but the hazy outlines, though they so largely prepared the way for him. 

It is clear also that Muhammad set himself definitely to learn 
about things Jewish and Christian,^ and thus undoubtedly himself 


^ Bell, Origin^ 98, 99, 

2 “ Thus the Qur’an appeared so foreigu to everything with which Arabic thought 
was familiar, that the ordinary vernacular was inadequate to express all these new 
ideas,” Hirschfeld, New Researches, p. 4. 

® Hirschfeld, however, goes a little too far when he says, New Researches^ 13, 
Before entering on his first ministry, Muhammed had undergone what I should 
like to call a course of Biblical training.” 
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imported new teclmical terms from these sources. It has been remarked 
not infrequently that the Prophet had a penchant for strange and 
mysterious sounding words, ^ and seemed to love to puzzle his audiences 
with these new terms, ^ though frequently he himself had not grasped 


correctly their meaning, as one sees in such cases as 


and<ix5C*^. 


Sometimes he seems even to have invented words, such as 
, and 

The foreign elements in the Qur'anic vocabulary are of three 
distinct kinds : — 


(i) Words which are entirely non-Arabic, such as (3 J, 

etc., which cannot by any hnguistic juggling be 
reduced to developments from an Arabic root, or which though 

seemingly triliteral, e.g. have no verbal root in Arabic. These 

words were taken over as such from some non-Arabic source. 

(ii) Words which are Semitic and whose triliteral root may be 
found in Arabic, but which nevertheless in the Qur’an are used, not 
in the Arabic sense of the root, but in a sense which developed in one 

of the other languages. Such words as jl, are 

illustrations. Words of this class when once naturalized in Arabic 
inay and do develop nominal and verbal forms in a truly Arabic 
manner, and thus frequently disguise the fact that originally they 
were borrowings from outside, 

(iii) Words which are genuinely Arabic and commonly used in 
the Arabic language, but which as used in the Qur’an have been 
coloured in their meaning by the use of the cognate languages. For 

instance, jy meaning light is a common enough Arabic word, but when 

^ Hirsehfeld, op. cit., 6 ; Dvorak, JPreTndw, 17, who says : “ In solchen Pallen 
haben wir dann nichts anderes anzunehmen, als das Strehen Muliammed’s, durch 
die seinen Landsleuten mehr oder weniger unverstandlichea Ausdrucke sich selbst 
den Scheih der Gelehrsamkeit zu geben und zu imponiren, vielleicht auch die Absicht, 
mystiseh und undeutlich zu sein*’ ; Bell, Origin, 51. 

2 Cf. Sura, ci, 1, 2, 6, 7 ; Ixxiv, 27 ; Ixxxvi, 1, 2, etc. 

® Ndldeke, Sketches, 38. 
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used witli the meaning of religion as in ix, 32 — “ But God determiueth 
to perfect His religion though the unhelievers abhor it,” it is 


undoubtedly under the influence of the Syr. use of licnoj. So 
used in a theological sense has been influenced by and in 

S' 

particular is obviously the Syriac So ^ I 

iu the sense of metropolis in vi, 92, etc., was doubtless influenced by 

the Syr. \\d\ and when used as a technical religious term may 

have come under the influence of the Christian use of Some- 

times there is no doubt of the Qur’anic word being a translation of 
some technical term in one of the cognate languages. A clear instance 

is that of used of Jesus in iv, 169, etc., where it is obviously 
a translation of the Syr. lAl^^ of Jno, i, 1, etc.,® which like the Eth. 

and the Copt, represents theGk, Aoyos*- Similarly J is 

doubtless a translation of the Syr. = aTvocrroXo^i and ^ and 

iii. in eschatological passages translate the Tjjxipa and cSpa of the 
Judaeo-Christian eschatological writings.® Casanova ^ claims that 

^ in such passages as ii, 140, 114 ; iii, 17, 54, 59, etc., has a technical 

meaning associated with and is opposed to the word 

and is thus meant as a translation of and so of Christian or 

Gnostic origin. So one might go on enumerating words of undoubtedly 


1 Of. the Mandaean KHTI in Lidzbarski’s MaiiddkoH LUurgimt Berlin, 1920. 

* Mingana, Syriac Injluence, 85 ; Bautz, Offenbarung, 36 ; Bracnkel, l^ooa&, 24, 
® Mingana, op. cit., 88 ; Horovitz, KU, 141, though Qjc is used in precisely 

the same sense on Phoenician coins. 

* Mingana, op. cit., 86. 

5 Margoliouth, JEJiSf x, 640. 

^ Doubtless through the Syr. and |A^s. 

^ Mohamined et la fin du monde, 88 ff. 

® Which Wellhausen, Mestc, 71, n. 1, considered to be a translation of ayj^ota as 
in Acts xvii, 30. See also, Casanova, 90 ; Geroek, Ohristologic, 104 ; Ndldeke-Sohwally, 
i, 242, n. 10, Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 94, suggested Gnostic influence here, 

® Again probably through the Syr, ^ASsQSlm. 
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Arabic origin, but which as used in the Qur’an have been influenced 
more or less by the vocabulary of the religions which wer^ so strongly 
influencing Arabia just before Muhammad’s day and which made 
such a profound impress on his own teachings. As these, however, 
can hardly be called foreign words, only in the rarest instances are they 
included in the following lists. 

Philological questions as to the changes which foreign vrords undergo 
in coming into Arabic, need not be discussed here, as such discussion 
has already been given for Aramaic words by Praenkel in the Introduction 
to his Aramdiscfie Frerndworter, and for Iranian words by Siddiqi, 
Studien^ 19 ff,, 65 ff. On the broader question of demonstration of 
borrowing, the writer feels that the form of demonstration demanded 
by certain modern writers is really uncalled for and unnecessary. 
The English musical terms piano, cantata, soprano, adagio, fortissimo, 
contralto, arpeggio, etc., are obviously borrowed from the Italian, and 
there is no need of an elaborate demonstration of cultural contact 
with dates and names and historical connections, to prove that these 
words, though English, are of Italian origin. Similarly such Arabic 

words as 5 5 surface 

obvious borrowings from Middle Persian, and the philological argument 
for their foreign origin is perfectly valid on its own ground, without 
elaborate proof of cultural contact, etc., in each individual case. 
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Ixxx, 31. 

Herbage. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage describmg tbe good 
things God has caused to grow on the earth by sending down rain. 
The early authorities in Islam were puzzled by the word as is evident 
from the discussion by ^ab. on the verse, and the uncertainty evidenced 
by Zam. and Baid. in their comments, an uncertainty which is shared 
by the Lexicons (of. LA, i, 199 ; Ibn al-Athir, NihSya, i, 10), and 
particularly by the instructive story given in Bagh, vii, 176. as-Suyuti, 
/ij, 318, quotes Shaidhala as authority for its being a foreign word 

meaning grass in the language of Jjil, by which, as we gather 

from the Mvtaw, 66, he means the Berber tongue. 

There can be little doubt that it is the Aram. (= n23K of 

Dan. iv, 9, where the Dagesh forte is resolved into Niln). The 
of the Targums is the equivalent of Heb. 3K frona SiSK to he green 
(of. Gant, vi, 11 ; Job viii, 12). Braenkel, yocab, 24, thought that the 
Arabic word was a direct borrowing from the Targumic but the 
probabilities seem in favour of its coming rather from Syr. lol, 
meaning quMqwii terra froducit (Mingana, Syriac Influeneei 88). 
It was probably an ‘early borrowing from the Mesopotamian area.^ 

{ahcM). 
cv, 3. 

In the description of the rout of the Army of the Elephant we 
^ ^ ^ t 

read — I where is said to mean 

flocles — Zam., or oIpU" Bagh. and to be the plu. of aIU, 
which Khafaji, SMfd, 31, lists as a foreign word whether spelled 

^11 or aIUI or i. The long account in LA, xiii, 5, makes it 

• ♦ ♦»* * 

clear that the philologers knew not what to make of the word. 

1 Cf. Zimmern, Akkadiache Fremdivdrter, p. 65. 

43 
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Burton, Pilgrimage, ii, 176, quotes a Major Price as suggesting 
that the word has nothing to do with the birds but is another calamity 

in addition, the name being derived from 1 a vedde. Sprengel 

indeed as early as 1794 (see Opitz, Die Medizin im Koran, p. 76), had 
suggested a connection of the word with smallpox, deriving it from 


u-jl == father and I == lamentation, and stating that the Persians 

use the word 1 for smallpox. This theory has some support in the 

tradition that it was smallpox which destroyed Abraha’s army,^ 
but it is difficult to see how the word could be of Pers. origin for it 
occurs in Pers. only as a borrowing from Arabic, and doubtless from 
this passage. 

Carra de Vaux, Penseurs, iii, 398, has a suggestion that it is of 


Persian origin, and would take the \ as a mistaken reading 

for = babyhnian arrows, which caused the destruction of 

the army. The suggestion is ingenious, but hardly convincing, as we 

seem to know nothing elsewhere of these I 

Apparently the word occurs nowhere in the early literature outside 
the Qur’an, unless we admit the genuineness of Umayya’s line — 
^ ^ ^ 

j ^ (Frag. 4, 

1. 3, in Solmltliess’ ed.), where it also means crowds. If it is to be taken 

asanArabicworditmay possibly be a case of VI especially 


in view of the expression quoted from al-Alchfash l d\l,l C)X>. 

The probability, however, seems in favour of its being of foreign 
origin, as Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 471, notes, though its origin is so far 
unknown.- 




Occurs some 69 times, cf. ii, 118 ; iii, 30 ; xlii, 11, etc. 
Abraham. 


^ See Sprenger, Lifet 35. 
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It is always used of the Biblical Patriarch and thus is ultimately 
derived from Heb. K the name had come direct from the 

Heb, we should have expected the form and as a matter of 

fact the Mnshm philologers themselves recognized that the Qur’anic 
form was not satisfactory^ for we hear of attempts to alter the form,^ 


and an-NawawI, TaMhlb, 126, gives variant forms aUj; 








and Moreover we learn from as-Suyuti, Muzhir, 

i, 138, and ahjawaliqi, 8, that some early authorities recognized it as a 
foreign borrowing, al-Marwardi, indeed, informing us that in Syriac 


it means (Nawawi, 127), which is not far from the Rabbinic 

derivations. 

The form j\ cannot be evidenced earher than the Qur’an, 

for the verses of XJmayya (ed, Schulthess, xxix, 9), in which it occurs, 
are not genuine, and Horovitz, KU, 86, 87, rightly doubts the authen- 
ticity of the occurrences of the name in the Usd al-Ghdba and such 
works. The form would thus seem to be due to Muhammad himself, 
but the immediate source is not easy to determine. The common 
Syr. form is *LDori^*| which is obviously the source of both the Eth. 
imcV9^ and the Arm. n.pp iu^uiiP, 2 A. marginal reading in Luke i, 55, 
in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels reads 
but Schulthess, Lex, 2, rightly takes this as due to a scribe who was 
famihar with the Arabic.^ 

Lidzbarski, Johanneshuch, 73/ compares the Mandaean 
which shortened form is also found as *Sooi-rO[5] in the CIhristian 
Palestinian version of Luke xiii, 16 (Schulthess, Lex, 2), and may be 

compared with the mentioned in Ibn Hisham, 352, 1. 18, and 

the Braham b. Bunaj whom Horovitz, EU, 87, quotes from the Safa 
inscriptions. The final vowel, however, is missing here, Broekelmann, 


^ Sprenger, Leben, i, 66 ; Sycz, Eigenmmen, 21 ; Margoliouth ia MW, xv, 342. 
- Htibscbmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 290. 

® The forms and found in Bar Hebraeus are also 

probably of Arabic origin. 

* See also Ephemeris, ii, 44, n. 1. 
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Grundriss^ i, 256, would derive ^^1 j\ from as from 

‘JIIDK?, by assuming a dissimilation form in Aramaic, i.e. 

There is no trace of such a form, however, and Brockelmann’s choice 

of as illustration is unfortunate as it appears to be a borrowed 

word and not original Arabic. The safest solution is that proposed by 
Rhodokanakis in WZEM, xvii, 283, and supported by Margoliouth,^ 
to the effect that it has been vocalized on the analogy of Ismael 
and IstSU} The name was doubtless well enough known in Jewish 
circles in pre-Islamic Arabia,® and when Muhammad got the form 

from Judaeo-Christian sources he formed j\ on the 
same model. 

IviflS. 

A ewer, or water jug. 

Only in the plu. form jC I in an early Meccan description of 

Paradise. It was early recognized as a Persian loan-word (Siddiqi, 13), 
and is given by al-Eindi, Risdla, 85 ; ath-Tha^ffibl, Fiqh, 317 ; as-SuyutI ^ 
and al-Jawaliqi ® in their lists of Persian borrowings, as well as by the 
Lexicons, LA, xi, 299 ; TA, vi, 286, though some attempted to explain 

♦♦ 

it as a genuine Arabic word derived from (3 j;. ® 

In modern Persian the word is meaning urn or %vate7j>otJ 

1 Sclm&kifi LeGt%LreSt p. 12 ; see also Lidzbarski, JoJianneabuchf 73 ; Fischer, 
Glossary 163. 

2 Ho says : “ Die Form durfte am ehesten aus ihrer Anlehnung an 

und der Ausgleichung mit demselben zu erklaren sein, nach dem bekannten knr’- 
anischen Prinzip, dass Personennamen, deren Tr^ger in irgendwelchem znsammeii- 
hange stehn, lautlich axif eine Form zu bringen atrebt.” 

3 Horovitz, KU, 92 ; JPN, 160. 

^ Itqt 318 ; Midaw, 46 ; Muzkir, i, 136. 

The text of the Mv,*arrab (Sachau’s ed,, p. 17) is defective here, giving the first 
Hj, but not the second. Correcting it by the Itq. we read : ®lll C)^. 0^ 

aLa “lii 

® Raghib, Mufraddt, 43 j and see Bagh. on the passage. 

* Vullers, Lex, i, 8, and for further meanings see JBQ, 4; Addai Sher, 6. ^yx\ 
also occurs in Pers. but only as a borrowing from Arabic. 
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It would be derived from »_jl waiev {— PHv. ^ a^, i.e. OPers. api 

Av. or ; Skt. aqua), and io pour {— Phlv. 

rSxfdn from an old Iranian root *raek *= linquere),® as was suggested 
by Castle ® and generally accepted since his time. It was from. Ilie 
Phlv. form that the word was borrowed into Arabic, the shortening 

of the 1 being regular.* The word occurs in the early poetry, in verses 

of ‘Adi b. Zaid, ‘Alqama, and Al-A‘sha, and so was doubtless an early 
borrowing among the Arabs who were' in contact with the court at 
al-Hlra. 


ii, 32 ; vii, 10 ; xv, 31, 32 ; svii, 63 ; xviii, 48 ; xx, 116 ; xxvi, 
96 ; xxxiv, 19 ; xxxviii, 74, 75. 

Iblis. 0 5taj8oXof— the Devil par excellence. 

The tendency among the Muslim authorities is to derive the name 

from to despair, he being so called because God caused him to 

despair of all good— so Raghib, Mufraddt, 59, and fab. on ii, 32. The 
more acute philologers, however, recognized the impossibility of this 

(an-Nawam, 138), and Zam. on xix, 57, says — ^ (j***^i ^ 




al-Jawaliqi, Mu’arrcd), 17, also justly argues 


against, an Arabic derivation. 

That the word is a corruption of the 6k. 8ia/3oXo$ has been 
recognized by the majority of Western scholars.® IntheLXX Sid^oXos 
represents the Heb. "JOS? in Zech. iii, but in the N,T. o Sid^oXos is 


^ In. tlie Behistun inscription, see Spiegel, Die altpersieohen Xeilmsohrifterit p. 203. 

2 West, Glossary, 136 j Bartholomae, AIW, 1479; and see Horn, GrwndrisSf 
141 ; Sayast, Glossary, p. 164 ; Shikand, Glossary, 265. 

^Lexicon Heptaglottqn, p. 23. See Vullers, op. cit.; Lagarde, OA, 1 ; Horn, 
Grundriss, 141 ; but note Vollers, ZDMQ, J, 627. 

^ Siddiqi, 69. On the ground of this change from a to Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 
looks ioT S. Arabian influence, but there is nothing in favour of this. 

® Geiger, 100 ; von Kremer, idefi?i, 226 n. ; Fraenkel, yocdl>, 24 ; Sprenger, Lebeyi, 
ii, 242 ; Wensinck, El, ii, 351 ; Rudolph, AhHngigMt, 35 ; Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 620 ; 
Sacco, Oredmze, 61. However, Pautz, Offenbarung, 69, n. 3, and Bickmann, Angehhgu, 
26, hold to an Arabic origin, though Sprenger, Lebm, ii, 242, n. 1, had pointed out 
that words of this form are as a rule foreign. 
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more lihan “ the adversary ”, and partictilarly in the ecolesiastioal 
writers he becomes the chief of the hosts of evil It is in this sense that 

I appears in the Qur’an, so we are doubly justified in looking 

for a Christian origin for the word. 

One theory is that it came through the Syiiso, the ; being taken 
as the genitive particle,^ a phmiomenon for which there are perhaps 

other examples, e.g. for 8ia(j>ct>vw (ZA, xxiv, 51), for 

^iKaarijS' (ZDMff, 1, 620), J for 8vcrevT€pia{(3ieyet,ZweiGediclae, 

i, 119 n.). The difficulty is that the normal translation of 6 8idfioXos 
is the accuser or ccilmmiator, both in the Peshitta (cf. Matt, iv) 

and in the ecclesiastical literature. There is a form *CDQ^i0.i>, a trans- 
literation of StajSoXoy, but P8m, 874, quotes this only as a dictionary 
word from BB. There is apparently no occurrence of the word in the 
old Arabic literatore,^ so it was possibly a word introduced by 
Muibammad himself. If we could assume that some such form as 
tCOoLni; was colloquially used among the Aramaic-speaking Christians 
with whom Muhammad came in contact, the above explanation might 
hold, though one would have to assume that the j had been dropped 
by his informants. The alternative is that it came into Arabic directly 
&om the Gredr, and was used by the Arabic-speaking Christians 
associated with the Byzantine Church.^ 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggested that it might have come &om 
S. Arabia, perhaps influenced by the Eth. This, however, 

is apparently a rare word in Eth., the usual translation for 8id$o\os 
being though sometimes piTt is used (James iv, 7 ; 1 Pet. v, 

8, etc.). Moreover, even if there were anjdhing in Grimme’s theory 
that this was the form that crossed over into Arabia, his further 

♦ 

supposition that the was taken to be the S. Arabian W = is 
very far fetched. 

^ So Horowitz, KV, 87. Mingona, Syriac Influ&tm, 89» thinks rather that it 
was the fault of some early scribe or copyist who mistook the initial Dal for an AUf* 

^ The verses in Ibn Hisham, 318 and 516* noted by Horovitz, are from the period 
of the Hijra and so doubtless influenced by Muhemmad’s usage. They would seem 
fatal, however, to Mingana’s theory. 

^ Khnstlinger, “ Die Herkunft des Wortes IbWi im in Mocmik Orjm- 

taliatyczny, vi (1828)» proposes the somewhat far>fetched theory that IbUa is derived 
£rom the Jewish JSdial by deliberate transformation. 
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Of common occurrence. 

Eeward, wages. 

Besides the noun and its plu. jj^\ there occur also the verbal 
forms I and 

The Muslim savants have no suspicion that the word is not pure 

t 

Arabic, though as a matter of fact the verb to receive hire, is 


obviously denominative. 

Zimmem, Akkad, Fretndw, 47,^ has pointed out that the ultimate 
origin of the root in this sense is the Akk. agru, agarm, hired servant. 
From this come on the one hand the Aram. : Sf- 1^1, a 

hireling, and thence the denominative verbs and m’', to hire, 
with corresponding nouns and lf>^, hire ; and on the other hand 
(apparently from a popular pronunciation "^aggaru) the Gk. ayyaposy 
a courier,^ 

It would have been from the Aram, that the word passed into 
Arabic, probably at a very early period, and as the word is of much 
wider use in Syriac than in Jewish Aramaic,® we are probably' right 
in considering it as a borrowing from Syriac. 

(ABdr), 

V, 48, 68 ; ix, 31, 34. 


Plu. of or Jewish Doctor of the Law. 

The Commentators knew that it was a technical Jewish title and 
quote as an example of its use Ka^b al-Atibar,^ the well-known convert 

^ Of. also Jensen in ZA, vii, 214, 215. 

s Even the latest edition of Liddell and Scott persists in repeating the statement 
in Stephaniis’ Theaaunta, that it is a borrowing from Persian. It is, of course, possible 
that the word may be found in the OPers, vocabulary, but if so it was a loan-word 
there from the Akkadian, and there can be little doubt that the Gk. dyyapo? with 
dyyapivefv and dyyapet.a came directly from the Akkadian, as indeed Ed. Meyer 
[Qtsdhichte des AUerthums, iii, 67) had already recognized. 

® For its occurrence in Aramaic incantations, see Montgomery, Aramaic Inca’nta‘ 
tion Texts from Nippur, Glossary, p, 281 ; and for the Elepliantine papyri see Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri, p. 178 (No. 69, 1. 12). 

* The plu. form jL>i is explained by a verse in Ibn Hisham, 659, where we learn 
of one whose full name was Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf Sayyid al-Ahbar. 
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from Judaism. It was generally taken, however, as a genuine Arabic 

word derived from to leave a soar (as of a wound), the Divines 

being so called because of the deep impression their teaching makes 
on the lives of their students ; so Raghib, Mufmddt, 104, 

Geiger, 49, 53, claims that it is derived from ")50 teacher, commonly 
used in the Rabbinic VTitings as a title of honour, e.g. Mish. Sanh. 60 \ — 
□nnn iin na , as Aaron was a Doctor so were 

his sons Doctors,” ^ Geiger’s theory has been accepted by von Kremer, 
Ideen, 226 n., and Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, and is doubtless correct, though 
Griinbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 582, thinks that in coming into Arabic 


it was not uninfluenced by the Ar. jrv^, ^>-1, Mingana, 

Syriac Influence, 87, suggests that the word is of Syriac origin (see also 
Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 191), but this is unlikely. The word was evidently 
quite well known in pre-Islamic Arabia, ^ and thus Icnown to Muhammad 
from his contact with Jewish communities. It was borrowed in the 
form of the singular and given an Arabic plural. 

(Adam) 

ii, 29-35 ; hi, 30, 52 ; v, 30 ; vii, 10, 18, 26-33, 171 ; xvii, 63, 72 ; 
xvhi, 48 ; xix, 59 ; xx, 114-119 ; xxxvi, 60. 

Adam. 

It is used always as an individual name and never as the Heb. 


and Phon. DnK for man in general, though the use of 1 jh in 

Sura, vii, approaches this usage (Noldeke-Schwally, i, 242). It is one of 
the few Biblical names which the early philologers such as al-Jawallqi 
(Mua'rrah, 8) claimed as of Arabic origin. There are various theories 
as to the derivation of the name, which may be seen in Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 12, and in the Commentaries, but all of them are quite 
hopeless. Some authorities recognized this and Zam. and BaitJ., on 


s- . 

ii, 29, admit that it is a foreign word — ' 


^ Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 61, translates by “ Schriftgelehrte ” (cf. the N.T. ypafifiare^s 
— Syr. IJglCD), and takes it as opposed to the 057. 

® It occurs in the old poetry, of. Horovitz, KU, 63, and Ibn Hisham, 361, 364, uses 
the word familiarly as well known ; cf. also Wensinck, Joden te Madina, 65 ; Horovitz, 
JPN, 197, 198. 
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The origin of course is the Heb. DHK, and there is no reason why 
the name should not have come directly from the Jews,^ though there 
was a tradition that the word came from Syriac.® The name occurs 
in the Safaite inscriptions (Horovitz, KXJy 85), and was known to 
the poet ‘Adi b. Zaid, so it was doubtless familiar, along with the 
creation story, to Muhammad’s contemporaries. 

jil {Uns) 

xix, 57 ; xxi, 85. 

Idris. 

He is one of the Prophets casually mentioned in the Qur’an, 
where all the information we have about him is (i) that he was a man 
of truth (xix, 57) ; (ii) that God raised him to a place on high ” 

bLlldj (xix, 58) ; and (iii) that being steadfast and 
patient he entered God’s mercy (xxi, 85). 

The Muslim authorities are agreed that he is 
the Biblical Enoch,® a theory derived not only from the facts 

enumerated above, but from the idea that his name is derived 

from to study — ^both Jewish and Christian legend attributing 

to Enoch the mastery of occult wisdom.^ The faUacy of this derivation 
was, however, pointed out by some of the philologers, as Zam. on 
xix, 57, shows, and that the name was of foreign origin was recognized 
by al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 8 ; Qdmus, i, 216 ; which makes it the more 
strange that some Western scholars such as Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336,® 
and Eickmann, Angehlogie, 26, have considered it to be a pure Axabic 
word. 

1 Ibn Qutaiba, Ma^&rif, 180 (Eg. ed.) notes a variant reading ^\X \ which may 
represent a Jewish pronunciation. 

® Syoz, Eigeimamen, IS. 

^ Tha‘labl, Qisas, M. 

of eoiirse means to instruett to initiate (cf. and may have suggested 
the connection with IFor the derivation see ThaTabI, loc. cit. j Ibn Qutaiba, 

Ma^arif^ 8. Einkel, MWf xxii, 181, derives it from the 7th autediluvian 

King of Berossus, but this is very far-fetched. 

^ He seems to base this on the occurrence of the name Abu Idris, but see Horovitz, 
KL\ 88 . 
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Noldeke has pointed out, ZA, xvii, 83, that we have no evidence 
that Jews or Christians ever called Enoch by any name derived from 
or diij, and thougli Geiger, 105, 106, tiinks the equivalence of 

W ii of xk, 58, with the fJLereOrjKev avroif 6 Qw 

of Heb. xi, 5, from the Midrash, sufficient to justify the identification, 
we may well doubt it. Casanova, JA, 1924, vol. ccv, p. 358 (so Torrey, 
Foundation, 72) suggested that the reference was to which 

through a form became Albright^ imagines that 

it refers to Hermes-Poemandres, the name being derived from the 
final element in the Greek name UoLiidpSprj^, while Montgomery, 
JQR, XXV, 261, would derive it from Atrahasis, the Babylonian Noah. 
None of these suggestions, however, comes as near as that put forward 
by Noldeke in ZA, xvii, 84, that it is the Arabic form of *Ai/8pea9 
filtered through a Syriac medium.^ In Syriac we find various forms of 
the name -oolli j] : and %caAirj], this latter 

m m m * 

being the form in Christian-Palestinian, and from this by the coalescing 

of the n and d we get the Ar. Grimme,Z4, ,xxvi, 164, suggested 

a S. Arabian origin but there is no trace of the name in the inscriptions 
and the Eth. hT'R’Cfti has nothing in its favour. 

hllji (Am’i&) 

xviii, 30 ; sxxvi, 66 ; Ixxvi, 13 ; Izxxiii, 23, 36. 

Couches. Plu. of 4^j|. 

We find the word only in passages descriptive of Paradise. The 
Muslim authorities as a rule take it as an Arabic word derived from 

cfJji but their theories of its derivation are not very helpful, as may be 
seen from Eaghib, Mufraddt, 14, or the Lexicons LA, xii, 269 ; TA, vii, 

^ Journal of Palestine Oriental Society, ii, 197-8, and in AJ8L, 1927, p. 235 n. 

® Noldeke*s earlier suggestion in ZDMQ, xii, 706, was that it might stand for 
&€6hoipos, but in ZA, xvii, he refers it to the JTpiifei? *Avhpiov and thinks the lifting 
him “ to a place on high ” may refer to the saint’s crucifixion, R. Hartmann, in 
ZA, xxiv, 316, however, recognized this Andreas as the famous cook of Alexander 
the Great. 
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100. Some early philologers concluded thatitwasforeigiijandas-Suyuti, 
Itq, 318, says that Ibn al-JawzI gave it as an Abyssinian loan-word, and 
on p. 310 has the interesting statement — ‘"Abu ‘Ubaid related that 

Al-Hasan said— We used not to know the meaning of tUrijVi until 

we met a man from Yemen who told us that among them an was 
a pavilion containing a bed.’' 

Addai Sher, 9, says that it is the Pers. by which he 

probably means c.5ojjl iAmne the colloquial form for Aijjl (Vullers, 

Lex^ i, 141), but there does not seem to be anything in this. There is 
nothing in Eth, with which we can relate it, and the probabilities are 
that it is of Iranian origin, especially as we find it used in the verses of 
the old poets, e.g. al-A"sha, who were in contact with Iranian culture 
(cf. Horovitz, Paradies^ 15). 



Ixxxix, 6. 

Iram : the city of the people of ^Ad. 

The number of variant readings for this in clilS ^j\ 

suggests of itself that the word was a foreign one of which the exegetes 
could make nothing. The older theory among Western scholars was 
that it was ^ but the story is clearly S. Arabian, as appears from 
xlvi, 20, and as a matter of fact Hamdani (ed. D. H. Muller, p. 126, 
129) mentions two other Irams in S. Arabia, so that the name is 
doubtless S. Arabian.^ The name is frequently mentioned in the early 
literature.® 


jjl (Izar) 
vi, 74. 

Azar — ^the father of Abraham, 

^ Wetstein in his Appendix to Delitzsch’s Hiob, 1876 ; Pautz, Offenbarungt 273 ; 
Sycz, Eigmnament 64; 0. Loth,. JUG, xxxv, 628. 

^ D. H. Mhller, SUdarabiscTie Stvdient 134 ff. ; Burgen und Sckloaser, p. 418. 

® See passages in Horovitz, KU, 89, 90. 
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The consensus of opinion among the.exegetes is thatjjl is the name 
of Abraham's father, and is I* was also well known, 

however, that the real name of Abraham’s father was or <^*g- 

at“Tabari, Anmles, i, 252; an-Nawawi, 128; abJawaliqi, Mu^arrah, 21; 
TA, iii, 12, etc., obviously reproducing the of'Gen, xi, 26, etc. 

In order to escape the difficulty some took jjl to be the name of an 


idol — or an abusive epithet applied by Abraham to his 

father. 1 They also have various theories as to the origin of the word, 
some taking it to be Hebrew (as-Suyuti, Itq, 318), some Syriac (Zam. on 
vi, 74), and some Persian (Bagh. on vi, 74). Their suggestions, however, 
are obviously guesses and do not help us at all. 

The solution generally found in European works is that which was, 
first set forth by Marracci in Prodromus, iv, 90, that the Talmudic 
name for Terah, by a metathesis became"^ A in Eusebius, and this 
gives the Arabic Aza/r. This has been repeated over and over again 
from Ewald ^ and Sale down to the modern Ahmadiyya Commentators, 
and even Geiger 128, though he does not mention Marracci, argues that 

mn =©apa(LXX, ©a/Jpa) by metathesis gives ’'A and thus JJ 1 , 

while Dvofak, Fremdworter, 38, goes even further in discussing the 
probability of Gk. 6 being pronounced like z. The fact, however, is 
that Marracci simply misread Eusebius, who uses no such form as 
^Adap.^ 

Hyde in his Historia Religionis veterum Persarum, p. 62, suggested 
that Azer was the heathen name of Abraham’s father, who only became 
known as Terah after his conversion. This heathen name he would 
connect with the Av. dtar ^ (cf. Skt. Phlv. 


^ Vide as-Suyuti, 318, and the Commentators. It should be noted that Zara, gives 
a number of variant readings for the word, showing that the earliest authorities 
were puzzled by it. 

* Geachiokte Israels, i, 483. 

® The passage reads {Hist. Eocl, ed. Schwartz, i, iv, p. 14)-— ftcra Se Kal roDrov 
irepovSf ra>v Se tov Nto€ TralStav Kal aTroyovcov drdp Kalrov *A^padfi, ov dpxtiyov Kal 
wpoirdropa a<l>wv dvraiv rratSes- ^E^palayv dv^oi^ai, where the unusual drdp was 
apparently misread as '*Adap. Cf. Pautz, Ojfenbarung, 242 n. 

^ Bartholomae, AIW, 312, 
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atur}- Paz. Mur, and tte Mod. Pers. used as the name of the 

fire demon,® and in the Persian histories given as the name of Abraham’s 
father. Hyde, however, has fallen into error in not noticing that the 

MM' 

name jhl j given to Abraham in the Persian writings® simply means 

“ son of the fire ”, and has no reference to his father, but is derived 
from the Qur’anic accoimt of his experiences in Sura, xxi. 

6. Pisher in B^el und Tahnui, Leipzig, 1881, p. 85 n., suggested that 
Mul^ammad or his informants had misunderstood the epithet 
(he who has sprung from the East) applied to Abraham in the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 16a), and taking it to mean “ Son of HUX ”, gave his 

father’s name as jjl. 

The correct solution, however, would appear to be that given by 
Fraenkel in ZDMG, Ivi, p. 72, and accepted by both Horovitz, KV, 86, 
86, JPN, 157, and Sycz, Eigenmmen, 37. In WZKM, iv, 338, 

Praenkel suggested that both jJIp and jji go back to the Heb. 

and in ZDMG, Ivi, 72, he argues convincingly that the 
Qur’anic form is due to a confuaon on Mu^iammad’s part of the details 
of the Abraham story as it came to him, so that instead of his father 
he has given the name of Abraham’s faithful servant 
Sycz’s theory that it was a mistake between two passages 
DmSK nni? and Dm3K '’SK mn is a little too remote, 
but the confusion of names can be held as certain. The 
was probably taken as the article,^ and on the question of vowel change 

Fraenkel compares the series . As there is a 

genuine Arabic name j (Tab, AnnaUs, i, 3384 ; Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 214), 

Horovitz, KV, 86, thinks that Muhammad may have been influenced 
by this in his formation of ike name, 

1 Horn, Grundriss, 4 } Shikand, Cflossary, 226 ; Xyberg, Qloasar, 25 ; HerzfeJd, 
PaihiU, Glossary, 126 and 148. 

® In Phlr, 1)^0^ Aiaro is the Angel of Fire ; see West, Glossary, p, 7, 

® VuUers, Lex, i, 380. 

^ As often, cf. examples in Qeyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 118 n. 
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{Asatlr) 

vi, 26 ; viii, 31 ; xvi, 26 ; xxiii, 85 ; xxv, 6 ; xxvii, 70 ; xlvi, 16 ; 
Isviii, 16 ; Ixxxiii, 13. 
tables, idle tales. 

We find the word only in the combination 

“ tales of the ancients ”, which was the Meccan characterization of the 
stories brought them by Muhammad. Sprenger, Leben, ii, 396 £, 
thought that the reference was to a book of this title well known to 
Muhammad’s contemporaries, but this theory has been combated in 
Noldeke-Schwally, i, 16 ff.,^ and its impossibility becomes clear from a 
passage in Ibn Hisham, 235, where Nadr b. al-Harith is made to say — 
” By Allah, Muhammad is no better a raconteur than I am. His stories 

are naught but tales of the ancients which he 

writes down just as I do.” 

The Muslim authorities take it as a form from to 

write, considering it as a plu. of oi (Sijistani, 10), 

or the plu. of a plu. {LA, vi, 28). The verb ^k-<, however, as Fraenkel 

has shown (Frendw, 260), is a denominative from jJOm, and this 
itself is a borrowing from Aram. i^"l£2i2/, (Noldeke, Qorans, 

13). It is possible but not probable that was formed from this 

borrowed 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 396j® suggested that in we have the 

Gk. tcTTopta, a suggestion also put forward by Tleisoher in his review of 
Geiger {KUin&e Schriften, ii, 119), and which has been accepted by 
many later scholars.® The objections to it raised by Hojiovitz, KU, 70, 
are, however, insuperable. The word can hardly have come into 
Arabic directly from the Greek, and the Syr. occurs only 

1 St?e also Hirschfeld, Nm Researches, 22, 41 IF., on Sprenger’s Suhuf theories, 

2 Vii^.e also his remarks in JASB, xx, 119, and see Freytag, Lexicon, sub voc., 

2 Vollers, ZDMG, li. 312, See also Kiinatlinger in OLZ,. 1936, 481 ff. 
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as a learned word {FSm, 298). The derivation from Syr. 
suggested by Nbldeke-Sehwally, i, 16 n., is much more satisfactorv. 
1f4*l (cf. Aram. is the equivalent of the Ok. ■)(^eLp6ypa(l)op,^ 

and is a word commonly used in a sense in which it can have come 
into Arabic, It was doubtless borrowed in this sense in the pre-Islamic 
period,^ for in a verse of the Meccan poet 'Abdallah b. az-Ziba'ra, 

quoted in 'Aim, iv, 140, Ave read 

the stories have averted Qusay from glory 
In S. Arabian, as D. H. Muller points out (TfZ/fM, i, 29) we have 
mh meaning an inscription^ and is the usual verb for 

scripsit (Rossini, Glossarium, 194), so it is not impossible that there was 

S. Arabian influence on the form of the word. See further under 

{Asbat) 

ii, 130, 134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vii, 160. 

The Tribes. Plu. of 

4 • 

It occurs only in Madinan passages and always refers to the 
Children of Israel. In vii, 160, it is used normally of the Twelve Tribes, 

but in all the other passages the I? 1^1 are spoken of as recipients of 

revelation, and one suspects that here Muhammad is confusing the 
Jewish use of the Twelve ” for the Minor Prophets with that for the 
Twelve Tribes.® 

The philologers derive it from a thistle, their explanation 

thereof being interesting if not convincmg {LA , ix, 182) . Some, however, 
felt the difficulty, and AbuT~Laith was constrained to admit that it was 
a Hebrew loan-word (as-Suyiiti, Itqm, 318 ; Mtitaw, 58). The ultimate 
source, of course, is the Heb. and Geiger 141, followed by many 

^ Cf. Ir^l cheirographum dvhium, as contrasted with 

cheifographum validum, 

2 So Mingana, Syriao Influmce, 89. 

® Vida Sprenger, Leben, ii, 276, who thinks Muhammad took it to be a proper name, 
which, however, is unlikely in view of vii, 160 (Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 41). 
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later scholars^ has argued for the direct borrowing from Hebrew. 
Fraenkel, however, noted the possibility of its having been borrowed 
through the Sjnr. 14^^ = (f>vX'q^ and Mingana, Syriae Influmce, 86, 
definitely claims it as a Syriac loan-word. It is impossible to decide, 
but in any case it was borrowed in the ring, and given an Arabic plnraL 
There does not seem to be any well-attested pre-Islamic example 
of the use of the word, for the case in Samau’al cannot be genuine, as 
Noldeke shows {ZA, xxvii, 178), and that in Umayya, Iv, 7, seems to 
depend on Sura, krsix, 23. This confirms the idea that it was a late 
introduction probably by Mohammad himself. 


(Istabraq) 

xviii, 30 ; xliv, 53 ; Iv, 54 ; Ixxvi, 21. 

Silk brocade. 

Used only in early passages in description of the raiment of the 
&ithful in Paradise. It is one of the few words that have been very 
generally recognized by theMuslimauthorities asaPersianloan-word,of. 
ad-Da^ak in as-Suyuti, Itq, 319; al-A^ma*! in as-Suytlti, MMaAir,!, 137 ; 
as-SijistanI, 49; aJ-Jawharl, SiMh sub voc.; al-Kindl, IHaSb,, 85; Ibn 
al-Athir, NihSya, i, 38, Some, indeed, took it as an Arabic word, 

attempting to derive it fromt3 j; (cf. Paid, on Ixxvi, 21), but their 

argument depends on a variant reading given by Ibn Mukaipn which 
cannot be defended (Dvofak, Fremdw, 39, 40). 

The philologers, however, were in some confusion as to the original 
Persian form, LA, xi, 286, quotes az-Zajjaj as stating it was from Pers. 

A and TA, vi, 292, quotes Ibn Duraid to the effect that it is 

from Syr. a neither of which forms exist. The s.v. 

however, rightly gives it as from d which al-Jawhaii, 


^ Fraenkel, Vocab, 21 ; Pautz, Offenbarmig, 124 n. ; Hirsclifeld, Beitragey 41 ; 
Horovitz, Kl\ 90. . 

° Horovitz also notes this possibility. The Palestinian form quoted by 

Schwally, Idiotieon, 92, which agrees closely with the Talmudic KlflaTO, is not 
so close to the Arabic. 

8 So TA, loc. cit., and al-Khafaji, in his supercommentary to Baidawt, cf. also 
AddaiSher, 10. 
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Sihalii says is from meanmg Pers. sometimes 

written as al-Jawhari gives it,^ is a form of meaning 

big, thicks gross, apparently from a root, jl Jinn, stable (cf. Skt. 

® ; Av, staum^] Oss, st'nr ^ ; and Arm. 

uuinL,wp),^ The Phlv. sta^r thick (Nyberg, Glossar, 

206), is used of clothing in eschatological writings, e.g. Arda ViraJ, 
xiv, 14, 1 V)** ) “and glorious and thick 

spleudid clothing Phlv. with the suffix gives the Mod. 

Pers. , which BQ, 994, defines as 

Vullers, Lex, i, 94, as vestis serica cmssior. 

From ilid.Pers. the word was borrowed into Armenian as 
puutiuL.ptuIi^ ^3 Syr. as or Ibn 

Duraid, according to TA, vi, 292, quoted i3 as a borrowing from 

Syr., but P^m, 294, gives the Syr. forms only as dictionary words from 
BA and BB, and there can be little doubt that the word passed directly 

into Arabic from the Middle Persian.® The Ar. 3 represents the Phlv. 

sulfix which in Syr. normally became as we see in such examples 

1 BQ, 492, defines it as dl j dUj ^ Vullers, Lex, i, 97. 

^ Lagarde, GA, 13. means thick, conipact, solid, cf. Monier Williams, 

Bmmrit DicMaifiary, 1265. 

^ Bartholomae, AI W, 1592 ; Horn, GruJidriss, p. 158 ; Hubschmanu, Persische 
Studim, 74. 

® For this Ossetian form see Hubsehmann, ZDM&, xxxix, 93. 

® Hfibschmaiin, Arm. Gramm, i, 493. Cf. also Gk. oTo.vp6$, 

Hiibschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 153. The form seems proof that the borrowing 
was from Pers. and not from Ar., though the passage in Moses Kalankatuaci, which 
Hfibschmann quotes, refers to puinutipwl^u L, a gift from the Caliph 

Mu‘awiya I. Cf. Stackelberg in ZDMG, xlviii, 490. 

® Fraenkel, Vocab, 25, quotes this as }^^^A£D*| , which is copied by Dvorak, Fremdw, 

42, and Horovitz, Paradies, 16, but neither this form nor the quoted by Addai 

Sher, 10, is to be found in the Syriac Lexicons, 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88 , however, claims that the borrowing was from Syr. 
into Arabic. 

The philologers had recognized, however, that Pers, S did sometimes become 3 
in Ar. Cf. Sibawaih in Siddiqi, 21. 
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as Phlv. avisidk {— Pers, \L^ \ or wliicli in 

8yx. is and in Ar. (II^h al-Athlr, Nihdya, i, 38). 


ii, 127-134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xi, 74 ; xii, 6, 38 ; xiv, 41 ; 
xix, 50 ; xxi, 72 ; xxix, 26 ; xxxvii, 112, 113 ; xxxviii, 45. 

Isaac, 

The BibKcal Patriarch, who is never mentioned save in connection 
with one or more of the other Patriarchs, and never in an early passage. 

It was early recognized by the philologers that it was a foreign 
name, cf. Sibawaih in Siddiqi, 20, and LA, xli, 20 ; al-Jawaliqi, Mu^ar- 
mb, 9; as-Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 138; though it was not uncommon in some 

quarters to regard it as an Arabic word derived from for as- 

Suyiiti, Muzhir, i, 140, goes out of his way to refute this. It was even 
known that it was Heb. (cf. ath-Tha'labi, Qisas, 76), and indeed Sura, 
xi, 74, seems to show acquaintance with the popular Hebrew derivation 
from pnS. 

The Arabic form W’hich lacks the initial ^ of the O.jT. forms pns’'- 
and priE?*’ would seem to point to a Christian origin,® cf. 6k. ’Icraax, 
Syr. %Q*jkCQ,i] or though it is true that in the Talmud we come 

across a pO’^l^ {Baba Mezi% 39^), showing a form with 

initial vowel among the Babylonian Jews of the fourth century 

The name must have beeii known before the Qur’an, but no 

pre-Islamio instances of it seem to occur, for those quoted by Cheikho, 
Nasrdniya, 229, 230, are rightly rejected by Horovitz, KU, 91, 

(ismi). 

Occurs some 43 times. Cf. ii, 38. 

^ West, Glossary, 13. 

® Sprenger, Leben, ii, p. 336 ; Fraenkel, ZA, xv, 394 ; Horovitz, JPN, 155, and 
Miiigana’a note, Syriac Infimnce, 83. Torrey, FoumkUion, 49, however, takes this 
to be a characteristic of his assumed Judaeo-Arabic dialect, 

® This is the Christian Palestinian form, cf. Schnlthess, Lex, 14. 

* Ueronbourg in REJ, jcviii, 127, suggests that phX*’ may have been pronounced 
among the Arabian Jews as p^D^f. 
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Usually it stands for the Children of Israel, but in iii, 87, and xix, 
59, it is the name of the Patriarch otherwise called 


Some of the exegetes endeavoured to derive it from^^*, ''to travel 


by night ”, because when Jacob fled from Esau he travelled by night 
(cf, at-Tabaii, Annales^ i, 359, and Ibn al-Athlr). It was very generally 
recognized as a foreign name, however (cf. al-Jawaliqi, 9 ; al-KhafajI, 
11),^ and is given as such by the Commentators Zam* and Baid. on 
ii, 38. 

Here also the absence of the initial stands against a direct deriva- 
tion from the Heb. and points to a Christian origin, cl Gk. 


’IcrpaijA, Syr. \\ ; Eth. The probabilities are in 

favour of a Syriac origin ^ especially in view of the Christian Palestinian 
forms (Schulthess, Lex, 16). The name was doubt- 

less w'ell enough Imown to the people of Muhammad’s day and though 
no pre-Islamic example of its use in N. Arabia seems to have survived ® 
occurs in S. Arabian inscriptions, cl CIS, iv, 543, 1. 1, 




ix, 109. 
Founded. 


The verbal form 




occurs in ix, 110. The verb is denominative 


from I 3 a foundation, which Fraenkel, Fremdiv, 11, noted was an 


Aramaic borrowing, cl Aram. foundation^ and in the Christian 

Palestinian dialect the verb = eQeiieXLaxre ; = 

T^Se/jL^XlcoTO, and Imo] = OejJLeXLOv (Schwally, Idioticon, 7), 
so classical Syr. (and see Noldeke', Mand, Gramm, 98, n. 2 ; 

Zimmern, AlcJcM. Fremdw, 31 ; Henning, BSOS, ix, 80). 


1 al-Hhafaji notes the uncertainty as to the spelling of the word, Jl^l and 

being known besides JJ| j^\. 

2 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 81 ; Horovitz, KU, 91. The Qamus, as a matter of 
fact, says that all forms ending in JJ are Jl though Tab. on ii, 38, claims that 
Jj I is Heb. 

3 All those given by Cheikho, Nasranlya, 230, are doubtless influenced by Qur’Me 
usage. 
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Of frequent use, cf. ii, 106, 125. 

To submit, to surrender. 

With this must be taken (iii, 17, 79, etc.), and the 

1 « > ' 

participial forms etc. 

Tile verb is genuine Arabic, corresponding with Heb. 

Phon. to be complete, sound : Aram. Syr. to be 

complete, safe : Akk. hldmu, to be complete, unharmed. This primitive 

verb, however, does not occur in the Qur’an. Form II, is fairly 

common, but this is a denominative from , and as we shall 
see is a borrowed word.^ 

As used in the Qur’an is a technical religious term,* and 

there is even some development traceable in Muhammad’s use of it.® 
Such a phrase as ^ I I ^ * seems to give 

the word in its simplest and original sense, and then ' J 

(xl, 68 ; vi, 70 ; ii, 125), and 43 ^3 or 4 (xxvii, 45 ; ii, 127 ; 

iii, 77 ; xxxix, 66), are a development from this. Later, however, 
the word comes practically to mean " to profess Islam ”, i.e. to accept 
the religion which Muhammad is preaching, cf. xlviii, 16 ; xlix, 14, 

17, etc. Now in pre-Islamic times ^ I is used in the primitive sense 
of hand over ”, noted above. For instance, in a verse of Abu ‘Azza 

in Ibn Hisham, 556, we read— “hand 
me not over for such betrayal is not lawful ”.® The Qui’anic use is an 


^ On the development of meaning in S. Arabian m see Eossini, Qlossarium, 196. 
2 See Lyall, JRAS, 1903, p. 782. 

® See Lidzharski’s article, “ Salam imd Islam,” in ZS, i, 85 ff. 

* Cf. also, ii, 106 ; iii, 18 ; iv, 124. On the probable genesis of this, see Margolioutb 
in JRAS, 1903, pp. 473, 474. 

^ For other examples, see Margoliouth’s article, as above. 
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intelligible development from this sense, but the question remains 
whether this was a development within Arabic itself or an importation 
from without. 

Margoliouth in JRAS, 1903, p. 487 ff,, would favour a development 
within Arabic itself, perhaps started by Musailama ; but as Lyall 
pointed out in the same Journal (p. 771 flP.), there are historical difSciil- 
ties in the way of this, Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 86, would make it a denomina- 


tive from which he takes as a translation of crcoryjpLai but 

Horovitz, KUy 55, rightly objects. 

The truth seems to be that it was borrowed as a technical religious 
term from the older religions. Already in the O.Aram. inscriptions 
w’-e find that as used in proper names has acquired this technical 
religious significance,^ as e.g. etc. The same sense is found 

in the Eabbinic writings (Horovitz, KU, 56), but it is particularly 
in Syriac that we find used precisely as in the Qur’an, e.g. 

ouLaj he devoted himself to God and His 

Chmrch”, or oii^ and one feels confident in 

looking here for the origin of the Arabic word. 


of course, is a formation from this,* and was in use in 

pre-Islamic Arabia. however, w'ould seem to have been 

formed by Muhammad himsdf after he began to use the word. 


ii, 119-134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 86 ; xiv, 41 ; xix, 55 ; xxi, 85 ; 
xzzviii, 48. 

IshmaeL 

The Muslim philologers early recognized that it was non-Arabic, 
as is clear from Zam. on xiz, 55, and from its being treated as non- 
Arabic by al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrah, 9 ; al-Khafaji, 10; aa-Suyuti, Mmhir, 

1 Bobertson Smith, jReligion of the Semites, 79 ff, . 

‘ The example given by Horovitz, viz. 0<71 |illii,,0^ GlmSU kS£ukjl|, 

is curiously like i 

® Sura, li, 86 ; xxii, 77 ; and note Ba^h, vii, 192, and Ya‘qiibi, Hist, i, 259, and 
its use in Bafmte (Byekmans, Korns projms, i, 230). 
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i, 138, Various forms of the name are given — 5 

and the in this last form, quoted from Sibawaih in If 'W 2 :Air, 

i, 132, being significant. 

A Christian origin for the word is evident from a comparison 
of the Gk. ’Icr/xccTjA ; Syr. ; Eth. A, with the Heb . 

A form derived from Heb, occurs in the inscriptions of 
both the S. and N. of the Peninsula.^ In S. Arabia we find in a 
Himyaritic inscription A? ^ ==^ (cf- 

and in the Safaite inscriptions of N. Arabia we find a form 
It is thus clear that the form with initial was well enough known 
in Arabia before Muhammad's day, but on the other hand, there seems 
to be no evidence that the form used in the Qur’an was in use as a 
personal name among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times. ^ The fact 

that in the Quran we find cJi-M#j^^for *^01*^ and for Hpi^’^sbut 

J.J1 jJ\ for and for just as in Syr. we find 

•.s^cu and but and makes it 

reasonably certain that the Qur’anic form came from a Syr. source,® 
and the form in the Christian Palestinian dialect removes 

any difficulty which might have been felt of ^ for 


^ D. H. Muller suggests that the name is an independent formation in S. Arabian 
(WZKM, iii, 225, being followed in this by Horovitz, JPiV, 156, 156), but this is a 
little difficult. 

® Hal, 193, I ; cf. CIS, iv, i, 55, with other references in Filter’s “ Index of S. 
Arabian Proper Names ”, PSBA, 1917, p. 110, and Hartmann, ArabiscM Frage, 182, 
226, 252-4. Derenbourg in his note on this inscription, CIS, iv, i, 56, takes it as a 
composite name in imitation of the Heb., but see Muller, WZKM, iii, 225 ; ZDMG, 
xxxvii, 13 ff. ; Ryckmans, Korns propres, i, 239, and REB, i, No. 219. 

® Dussaud, Mission, 221 ; Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, 116, 117, 123 ; Enl- 
zifferung der Safa-lTbscJiriften, 58 ; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 44. 

* The examples collected by Cheikho, Nmramya, 230, cannot, as Horovitz, KIJ, 
92, shows, be taken as evidence for the pre-Islamie use of the name. The form ’EcrfjLarjXos 
quoted by Horovitz from "Waddington, from «an inscription of a. o, 341, may be only 
a rendering of 

® Margoliouth, Schoeich Lectures, 12 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82, and ef. 
Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336. 

® Schulthess, Lex, 15, and cf. Horovitz, KU, 92 ; Rhodokaiiakis, WZKM, 
xvii, 283. 
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vii, M, 46. 

Al-A'raf. 

It is usually taken to mean the wall which separates Paradise 
from Hell The philologers were at a loss to explain the word, the two 

favourite theories being (i) that it is the plu. of used of the mane 

of a horse or the comb of a cock, and thus a metaphor for the highest 
part of anything (Zam, in loco : LA, xi, 146), or (ii) that it is from 

to knoiv, and so called because of the knowledge ^ I 

had of those in the Garden and those in the Pire. 

Tor Andrae, Vrspmng, 78, and Lidzbarski, ZS, ii, 182, claim that 
the word is Arabic, though translating an idea derived from one of the 
older religions.^ There is difficulty with this, however, and perhaps a 
better solution is that proposed long ago by Ludolf,^ viz. that it is the 
Eth. hddd^- Horovitz, Parodies, 8, objects to this on the ground that 

Muhammad does not use cji for the souls of the departed, but for 

the place where they, or at least some of them, dwell, which would be 
It is by no means unlikely, however, that Muhammad under- 
stood the verb used of the blessed departed, as a place- 

name, for hbZi* and seem much more commonly used in this 

sense than It is even possible that uii is a corruption of 

The introduction of the word would seem to be due to 
Muhammad himself, for the occurrence of the word in TTmajya, 
xlix, 14, is rightly suspected by Horovitz of being under Qur’anic 
influence. 


^ Lidzbarski would take it as an attempt to translate the Mandaean 
= the watch towers, but this is rather remote. 

® Ad Historiam ^ikiopicam Commmtarius, p. 207. He writes : 
Muhammedis Limbus, medius inter Paradisum et Infernum locus, receptaculum 
mediis generis hominum, qui tantimdexn boni ac mali in hoc mundo fecerunt. Id 
autem aliunde justius derivari nequit, quam a rad-^Ethiopica ixbZim = requievit, 
quo verbo jEthiopes de pie defunotis utimtur.’* 

^ Praetorius, JBeit, Ass, i, 23, however, takes tibZ^ ^ denom. from 
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^ 4 jjt {Allah). 

Of very frequent occurrence. 
God. 


One gathers from ar-Razi, Mafdtih, i, 84 (so Abu Hayyan, Bahr^ 
i, 15), that certain early Muslim authorities held that the word was of 
Syriac or Hebrew origin. The majority, however, claimed that it was 
pure Arabic, though they set forth various theories as to its derivation,^ 


Some held that it has no derivation, being - : the Kufans in 
general derived it from d W I , while the Basrans derived it from 
1 , taking a V as a verbal noun from aJ to be higli or to he veiled. 
The suggested origins for dVj were even more varied, some taking 
it from a) 1 to worship, some from ^ to be perplexed, some from 

'jiai to turn to for protection, and others from ^ J to be perplexed. 

Western scholars are fairly unanimous that the source of the 
word must be found in one of the older religions. In the Semitic area 

n'ps? was a widely used word for deity, cf. Heb. Aram. 

• • T VI 

Syr. loi!k; Sab. •j'ilH ; and so Ar. ^]| is doubtless a genuine old 
Semitic form. The form aIJI, however, is different, and there can be 


little doubt that this, like the Mandaean and the Pahlavi 

ideogram, 2 goes back to the Syr. (cf. Grimbaum, ZDMG, 

xxxix, 571 ; Sprenger, Leben, i, 287-9 ; Ahrens, Muhammad, 15 ; 
Rudolph, Abhd^igigJceit, 26 ; Bell, Origin, 54 ; Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 
159 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86). The word, however, came into 
use in Arabian heathenism long before Muhammad's time (Wellhausen, 
JReste, 217 ; Nielsen in HA A, i, 218 ff.). It occurs frequently in the 
N. Arabian inscriptions, ^ and also in those from S. Arabia, as, e.g., 


^ They are discussed in detail by ar-Razi on pp. 81-4, of the Gx&t volume of his 
Tafstr. 

® Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 135. 

® Cf. Littmaim, Bnizifferung der thamvdeniaoken Inachriften, p. 63 flf. ; 8em, InsGr, 
p. 113 ff. ; and Ryckmans, Noma ipropres, i, 2 ; JRES, iii, 441. 
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with all the Gods ” (in Glaser, Abminien, 50)/ 
as well as in the pre-Islamic oath forms, such as that of Qais b. Khatim 
given hy Horovitz, ZZ7, 140, and many in ash-Shanqltfs introduction 

to the MuUdlaqdt It is possible that the expression is of 

S. Arabian origin, as the name occurs in a Qatabanian 

inscription/ 


I {Allahumma), 

iii, 25 ; v, 114 ; viii, 32 ; x, 10 ; xxxiz, 47. 

An invocatory name for God. 

The form of the word was a great puzzle to the early grammarians ® : 
the orthodox explanation being that it is a vocative form where the 

final ^ takes the place of an initial 1. The Kufans took it as a con- 
traction of ^ liul 4)1 l on iii, 25), but their theory is 

ridiculed by Ibn Yalsh, i, 181, As a vocative it is said to be of the same 

class as c<m%& along. al-Elhafaji, 20, however, recognizes it as a 
foreign word. 

It is possible, as Margoliouth notes vi, 248), that it is the 

Heb. which had become known to the Arabs through their 

contacts with Jewish tribes/ 


> 

cr 


^ a 

Ul {Eyas). 

** ^ 

vi, 85 ; xxxvii, 123, 130. 


Elijah. 

^ Derenbourg in JA, viii® set., xx, 157 ff., wants to find the word in the hm 
of a IVfinaean inscription, but tbis is nsually taken as a reference to a tribal god 
vide Halevy, ibid, p. 326, 326. 

2 Rhodokanakis, “ Die Inschriffcen an der Mauer von Koblan Timna*/’ in SBAW, 
■Wien, 1924, ® Margoliouth, vi, 248. 

^ There is to be considered, however, the Phon. = godhead (see references 
in Harris* Glossary, p. 77), which is evidence of a Semitic form with final m. Of. 
J^ielsen in HAA, i, 221, n. 2. 
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In xxxvii, 130, for the sake of rhyme, the form is 



From al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab^ 8, we learn that the philologers early 
recognized it as foreign, and it is given as such by as-Suyiiti, Muzhir, 
i, 138 ; as-Sijistani, 51 ; LA^ vii, 303. The Heb. forms are and 
so it is obvious that the Arabic form must have been derived 

T • 

from a Christian source, as even Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 66, recognizes.^ 
The Gk. ‘HX/av or ^HXeias gives us the final 5, but this also appears 


in Syr. beside the more usual {PSm, 203), and in the 

Etk 

The name was no uncommon one among Oriental Christians before 
Islam, and *HA/ay occurs not infrequently in the Inscriptions.^ We 


also find an in the genealogy of the poet 'Adi b. Zaid given in 


AgJidm, ii, 18.^ The likelihood is thus that it entered Arabic through 
the Syriac. 


iAl-Yasa‘). 

vi, 86 ; xxxviii, 48. 

Elisha. 

The werd is usually treated as though it were and the J1 

the definite article,® and then derived from or Tab., on 

vi, 86, argues against this view, and in the Lexicons (e.g. al- Jawhari, 
sub voc., LA, X, 296), and in al-Jawaliqi, 134 (cf. al-Ehafaji, 215), it is 
given as a foreign borrowing, a fact which is also indicated by the 

variant spelling {LA, x, 296). 


^ Geiger, 190 ; Mingana, Syriac Injltimce, 83. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, would 
see S. Arabian influence in the production of this longer form, but it is difflcult to see 
much point to his suggestion. 

® So Sprenger, Lebm, ii, 335 ; Rudolph, AbhdngigJcdt, 47 ; Hororitz, JPN, 171. 
® Lebas-Waddington, Nos. 2159, 2160, 2299, etc. 

* Ibn Duraid, 20, would take this as a genuine Arabic word from with 
which Horovitz, KU, 99, is inclined to agree. In LA, vii, 303, however, where we 

find this same genealogy, we are expressty told yjjJl 

® Cf. Goldziher, ZDMG, xxiv, 208 n. 
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The Heb. is near enough to the Arabic to make a 

direct borrowing possible, but the probability is that it came from a 
Christian source (Horovitz, KU, 152). The Gk. forms are ’EAtVa? 
’EXicraiej and ^EXto'ctfos;' ; the ; and the Eth. I 

the probabilities being in favour of a S 3 uiac origin. 

Of frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 122, 128 ; iii, 106, etc. 

People, race. 

Apparently a borrowing from the Jews.^ Heb. Is ^ tribe, 

or people, and the HQIK of the Eabbinic writings was widely used. 
As the word is apparently not a native Semitic word at all, but Akk. 
ummatu ; Heb. naK; Aiam. and Syr. 

lAiool, seem all to have been borrowed from the Sumerian,^ we 

cannot deny the possibility, that the Ar. is a primitive borrow- 
ing from the same source. In any case it was an ancient borrowing, 
and if we can depend upon a reading HDlSn at the people's 

cost ” in a Safaite inscription,® we have evidence of its early use in 
N. Arabia. 

^1 {A7nr). 

xvi, 2 ; xvii, 87 ; xxxii, i ; xl, 15 ; xlii, 52 ; Ixv, 12 ; xcvii, 4. 

Revelation. 

In the two senses (i) command or decree, (ii) matter, affair, it is a 
genuine Arabic word, and commonly used in the Qur'an. 

In its use in connection with the Qur'anic doctrine of revelation, 
however, it would seem to represent the Aram. (Rudolph, 

AbMngigJceit, 41 ; Horovitz, JPN, 188 ; Eischer, Glossar, Nachtrag 
to Sb ; Ahrens, OhristlicTies, 26 ; Mufta^nmad, 134). The whole con- 
ception seems to have been strongly influenced by the Christian Logos 
doctrine, ^ though the word would seem to have arisen from the Targumic 
use of 

1 Horovitz, KU, 52 ; JPN, 190. 

® Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 46; Pedersen, Israel, 505. 

® See Horovitz, KU, 52. 

* Grimme, System, oQ&. 
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t.C£.l [Aimhaj), 
Ixsvi, 2. 


Pin. of 




In tMs passage, we created man from a mingled clot/* it occurs 
as almost a technical physiological term. The Muslim savants take 

it as a normal formation from the verb but this may be a 

denominative from the noun.^ Zimmern, Akkcd. Frerndw^ 40, suggests 
an ultimate origin in the Akk. munziqu — clear wine. This was borrowed 
on the one hand into Heb. (beside ; of, Barth, ES^ 33, 61) ; 

Aram. ; 

Coptic 


, Syr. ; and on the other into Egyptian mfjc^ 


From the Syr. arose the Arabic apparently 

was a parallel form borrowed at an early period, from which 
the other forms have developed. 


1 {Amam). 

Of very frequent occurrence. 
To believe. 


The primitive verb ^ I with its derivatives is pure Arabic. Form 
with its derivatives, ^ j,a, a ( 


IV, however, ^ 


; and jlj I 

believing, faith, is a technical religious term which seems to have 
been borrowed from the older faiths, and intended to represent the 
Aram. Syr. ; Eth, The word actually borrowed 

would seem to have been the participle ^ from Eth. 


^ As in the case of £! j^» cf. !Fraenkel, FremdWf 172. 

2 These Aram, forms themselves, of course, are borrowed from the Heb. 
see Lagarde, dbermU, 121). 

'^ee Horovitz, KU, 55; JPN, 191 ; Fischer, Glossar, Neue JTachlass© to 9a. 
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In lix, 23, ^ mesi>rnng faithful,^ and in lix, 9, jUj meaning 

certainty, may be genuine Arabic (see Fischer, Glossar, 9a). 


iInjU). 

"hi, 2, 43, 58; v, 50, 51, 70, 72, 110 ; vh, 156 ; ix, 112 ; xlviii, 
29 ; Ivh, 27. 

Gospel. 

It is used always of the Christian revelation, is particularly asso- 
ciated with Jesus, and occurs only in Madinan passages.^ 

Some of the early authorities tried to find an Arabic origin for it, 

making it a form J^, but this theory is rejected with 


some contempt by the commentators Zam. and Baid. both on general 

« % 

grounds, and because of al-Hasan’s reading I , which clearly is 

not an Arabic form. So also the Lexicons LA, xiv, 171 ; TA, viii, 
128 ; and al-Jawallql, 17 (al-KhafajI, 11), give it^as a foreign word 
derived from either Hebrew or Syriac (cf. Ibn al-AthIr, NiMya, iv, 136). 

Obviously it is the Gk. ivayyeXLOi/, and both Marracci^ 
and Fraenkel ^ have thought that it came directly into Arabic from 
the Greek. The probabilities, however, are that it came into Arabic 
through one of the other Semitic tongues. The Hebrew origin suggested 
by some is too remote. It is true that in the Talmud we find 
for but this is merely 'a transcription of 

and the DTOH nSOI D’3r*?2n “ the Gilyonim and books 
of fche Minim'', merely reproduces the Syr. The sug- 

gestion of a Syr. source is much more hopeful. It is true that 
is only a transliteration of the Gk. ivayyeXioj/i but it was as 
commonly used as the pure Syr. and may be assumed to 

have been in common use among the CSiristians with whom Muliammad 
may have been in contact. Noldeke has pointed out, however, that 


^ With which may be compared the Sab. , faithful. Cf. Hommel, 

bische Chrest, 121; Rossini, Glossarium, 106. 

2 vii, 156, is perhaps an exception, hut though the Sura is given as late Meccan, 
this verse seems to be Madinan. 

2 Prodromus, i, 5, “ oorrupta Graeca voce.” 

^ Vocah, 24. 

® Krauss, Cfriechische und lateimsche L&kmvorter im Talmud, ii, 21. 
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the Manichaean forms JjAS^\\ of Persian origin/ and anglion of 

Turkish origin,^ still have the 6k. -lOP ending, and had the Arabic, 
like these, been derived from the Syr. we might have expected it also 

to preserve the final 0. The shortened form, he points out (Neue 
Bdtrdge, 47), is to be found in the Eth, where the long 

vowel is almost conclusive evidence of the Arabic word having come 
from Abyssinia.® Grimme, ZA^ xxvi, 164, suggests that it may have 
entered Arabic from the Sabaean, but we have no inscriptional evidence 
to support this. It is possible that the word was current in this form in 
pre-Islamic days, though as Horovitz, KXJ, 71, points out, there is some 
doubt of the authenticity of the verses in which it is found. ^ 

i 

{Aya). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Of. ii, 37 ; iii, 9 ; xxxvi, 33. 

A sign. 

Later it comes to mean a verse of the Qur^an, and then a verse 
of a book, but it is doubtful whether it ever means anything more than 
sign in the Qur’an, though as Muhammad comes to refer to his preaching 
as a sign^' the word tends to the later meaning, as e.g. in iii, 5, etc. 
It is noteworthy that in spite of the frequency of its occurrence in the 
Qur’an it occurs very seldom in the early Meccan passages.® 

The struggles of the early Muslim philologers to explain the word 
are interestingly set forth in LA^ xviii, 66 ff. The word has no root 
in Arabic, and is obviously, as von Kremer noted,® a borrowing from 
Syr. or Aram. The Heb. HIK (cf, Phon. from a verb to 
sign or marie, was used quite generally, for signs of the weather (Gen. 
i, 14 ; ix, 12), for a military ensign (Numb, ii, 2), for a memorial sign 


1 Vullers, Lex, i, 136 ; Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, i, 50 ; BQ, 88, whicR 
latter knows that it is the name of the book of Jesus and the book of Mani — 

JU S' It is curious that Bagh. on iii, 2, 

gives as an attempt to represent the Syriac original. 

2 In the phrase uluy anglion bitig, cf. Le Coq, SB AW, Berlin, 1909, p. 1204 

* Cf. Fischer, Islamica, i, 372, n. 5. 

* Cf. Cheikho, Nasraniya, 185, 

* Not more than nine times in Suras classed by Noldeke as early Meccan, though 
many passages in these are certainly to be placed much later, and cme may doubt 
whether the word occurs at all in really early passages. 

® Xdeen, 226 n . ; see also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 419 n. j Cheikho, Nasraniya, 181 ; 
and Margoliouth, BRB, x, 639. 
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(Josli. iv, 6)3 and also in a technical religious sense both for the miracles 
which attest the Divine presence (Ex. viii, 19 ; Dent, iv, 34 ; Ps, 
Ixxviii, 43), and for the signs or omens which accompany and testify 
to the work of the Prophets (1 Sam. x, 7, 9 ; Ex. iii, 12 ). In the Rabbinic 
writings is similarly used, though it there acquires the meaning 
of a letter of the alphabet, which meaning, indeed, is the only one the 
Lexicons know for the Aram. 

While it is not impossible that the Arabs may have got the word 
from the Jews, it is more probable that it came to them from the 
SyriaC'Speaking Christians.^ The Syr. 12], while bemg used precisely 
as the Heb. HIK, and translating crrjfjiehif both in the LXX and 
N.T., is also used in the sense of mr/unientum, documentum (P/Sm, 413), 
and thus approaches even more closely than mX the Qur'anic use of 
the word. 

The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Imru’ul-Qais, Ixv, 1 
(Ahlwardt, Divans^ 160), and so was in use before the time of 
Muhammad. 

LjyJ {Ayy^)- 

iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xxi, 83 ; xxxviii, 40. 

Job. 

It is the Biblical Job, and the word was recognized as foreign, e.g. 
al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 8 . The exegetes take him to be a Greek, e.g. 

Zam. on xxi, 83 — j and ath-Tha'labi, Qisas, 106— j ^ j. 

The name would seem to have come into Arabic ihrough a Christian 
channel, as evenHirschfeld, Beitrdge, 56, admits. The Heb. appears 

in Gk, (LXX) as and Syr. as which latter is obviously 

the origin of the Arabic form.^ The name appears to have been used 
in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period. Hess would interpret the 3*'^? of 
an inscription copied by Huber (No. 521, 1, 48), as Aiyub ^ ; there is 

^ In Biblical Aramaic, however, UK means a sign ’WTOiight by God ; cf. Dan. 
iii, 33. 

® Mingana, Syriao Influence^ 86. Note also the STand. Xmhf « sign. 

3 Rudolph, Abhdngigkeitt 47. 

^ Hess, Die ET^ifferung der thamvdischen InschrifUn (1911), p. 15, No. 77 ; Litt- 
mann, ETUziffenmg, 15 ; and see Hal4vy in JA, aer. vii, vol. x, p. 332. 
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an in the genealogy of 'Adi b. Zaid given in Aghdm, ii, 18, and 

another Christian of this name is mentioned by an-Nabigha> 

^ I 

{Bab), 

Occurs some twenty-seven times, e.g. ii, 55 ; iv, 153. 

A door or gate. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 14, noted that it was an early loan word, and 
suggested that it came from the Aram. which is in very common 
use in the Rabbinic writings. D. H. Muller, however (WZKM, i, 23), 
on the ground that occurs very rarely in Syr, and that the root 
is entirely lacking in Heb., Eth., and Sab., suggested that it was an 
early borrowing from Mesopotamia (cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Freindwy 
30), and may have come directly into Arabic. It occurs commonly 
in the old poetry, which confirms the theory of early borrowing, 
and it is noteworthy that from some Mesopotamian source it passed 
into Middle Persian (FrahanQi Glossary, p. 103 ; Herzfeld, Paikuli, 
Glossary, 151). 

Jj.L'j {BaMl). 

ii, 96. 

Babylon. 

This sole occurrence of the word is in connection with the story 
of Harut and Marut who teach men magic. It is a diptote in the Qur'an 
but xiii,43, takes this to be not because it is a foreign name, but a 
fern, name of more than three radicals (cf. Yaqut, Mu'jam^ i, 447).^ 

It is, of course, from the Akk. Bab4lu (Delitzsch, Parodies^ 212), 
either through the Syr. WAA or the Heb. The city was 

well known in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period, and the name occurs 
in the old poetry, e.g. Mufaddaliyat (ed. Lyall, p, 133, 1. 13), and 
al-A'sha (Geyer, Zw&i Gedichte^ i, 58 = Blwdn, Iv, 5), and Halevy 
would find the name in a Safaite inscription,^ Horovitz, KU, 101, 
notes that Babylon was well known as a centre for the teaching of 

1 Ablwardfc, Divans, p. 4 ; cf. Horovitz, KU, 100 ; JFN, 158. 

2 Some, however, recognized it as a foreign name, cf. Abu Hayyan, Bdbr, i, 319. 

^ J A, ser. vii, vol. x, p. 380. 
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magic, a fact which, we would also gather from the use of the word 
Bavil in the Manichaean Uigur ficagments from Idiqut-Schahri.^ 


(5am Ja). 

vii, 52, 133 ; svii, 1 ; Ed, 71, 81, etc. 

To bless. 

With this should be taken the forms (vii, 94 ; xi, 50, 76), 

and ci) jL.*^ (iii, 90 ; vi, 92, 156, etc.). 

The primitive verb which is not used in the Qur’an, means 

to Ttn&A, used specially of the Camel, so that ci) ^ 1 is the technical 


word for making a camel kneel. In this primitive sense it is common 
Semitic, so we find Heb. mn' '3S7 nD"l33 “ let us kneel 
before Jehovah ” ; Syr. higioaioa^ “ he knelt upon his 
knees ” ; Eth. Ofhtli”ttdib • “ and they bowed the knee 

before him ”. It was in the N. Semitic area, however, that the root 
seems to have developed the sense of to bless, and 6om thence it passed 
to the S. Semitic area. Thus we have Heb. TjnS, and Phon. “[HS to 
bless; Aram. ‘^‘1^ to bless oi praise ; Syr. to bless or praise ; 
and in Palm, such phrases as (^e Vogiifi, 

No. 94) “ blessed be his name for evermore ”, and (ibid., No. 

144) “ may he bless ”. From this N. Semitic sense we find derived 
the Sab. K)n (Eossini, Qlossarmm, 118), Eth. fl<Jh to bless, cdebrate 
the praises of, and Ar. idljl as above. Note also the formatiozis — ^Heb. 
naia; Aram. KlD'H!! \ Syr. lADiQ£3, which also were taken 

over into S. Semitic, e.g. Eth. Ar. 


\'y (Bara’a). 

Ivii, 22. 

To create. 

1 Ed. Le Coq, SSA W, Berlin, 1908, pp. 400, 401 ; cf. also Salemann, Mtmiehneitohe 
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Note also creator used of Allah in ii, 51 ; lix, 24 ; and 

4 j creation in xcviii, 6, 6. It will be noticed that the word is only 

used in very late Madinan passages, the Meccan words being 
and ^U- 


The Arabic root is to be freed from a defect, i.e. to be sound 

or healthy (cf . Heb. and in a moral sense to be pure. In this sense 

it is used not infrequently in the Qur’an, cf. vi, 19. In the sense, of 
create, however, it is obviously borrowed from the older religions, 
for this is a characteristic N, Semitic development.^ Akk. baru to 
make or create : Heb. to shape or create : Aram. Syr. 

to create, of which the Arabic equivalent is (jiy, used in the older 

4 . ^ 

language for fashioning an arrow or cutting a pen.^ Similarly 

is not an Arabic development (as is evident from the difficulties the 
philologers had with it, cf. LA, i, 22), but was also taken over from the 
older religions, cf. Heb. a thing created : Aram. 

and So is from the Aram. ^'’"113 ; 

Syr. meaning Creator, and used particularly of God 

(lidzbarski, SB AW, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218 n.).® 

Macdonald, El, i, 303, writing of (_$jL suggests that the borrowing 

was from the Heb.,^ but the correspondences are much closer with 
the Aram. (Noldeke, Eeue Beitrdge, 49), and especially with the Syriac 
(Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88), so that the probabilities are in favour 
of its having been taken from the Christians of the North. 


1 SehT^aUy, ZDMG, Uii,.201. 

® And cf. the S. Arabian h)!! to J&und or build a temple, of. ZDMQ, xxxvii, 413. 
Rossini, Glossarium, 117. In Phon, is a sculptor ; of. Harris, Glossary, 91. 

® hlassignon, Lexiqm technique, 62, however, considers it as an Arabic word 
specialized in this meaning under Aramaic influence. 

* So Ahrens, ZJDMG, Ixxxiv, 20. 
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(jBar^aM). 

xxiii, 102 ; xxv, 55 ; Iv, 20. 

A barrier or partition. 


In xxv, 55, and Iv, 20, it is the barrier between the two seas 

where the reference is probably to some cosmological myth. In xxiii, 
102, it is used in an eschatological passage, and the exegetes do not 
know what the reference is, though as a glance at at-Tabari’s Com- 
mentary will show, they were fertile in guesses. 

That the word is not Arabic seems clear from the Lexicons, which 
venture no suggestions as to its verbal root, are unable to quote any 
examples of the use of the word from the old poetry, and obviously 
seek to interpret it from the material of the Qur'an itself. 


Addai Sher, 19, sought to explain it from the Pers. 

or crying, but this has little in its favour, and in any case suits only 
xxiii, 102. VoUers, ZDMG, 1, 646, makes the much more plausible 

suggestion that jl is a by-form of parctsang from the Phlv, 

Mod.Pers. y, which preserves its form fairly 

well in Gk. Trapacrayyv^, but becomes Aram. KOHD or nO^S ^ ; 

Syr. whence the Ar. y. The Phlv. frasa^igmi 

of PPGl, 116, means a measure of land and of roads,® and could thus 
fit the sense harrier in all three passages. 


{Burhdn). 

ii, 105 ; iv, 174 ; xii, 24 ; xxi, 24 ; xxiii, 117 ; xxvii, 65 ; xxviii, 
32, 75. 

An evident proof. 

In all the passages save xii, 24, and xxvui, 32, it is used in the 
sense of a proof or demonstration of the truth of one’s religious position. 
In these two cases, one from the story of Joseph and the other from 
that of Moses, the word refers to an evident miraculous sign from 

^ Levy, W&rt&rhucK iv, 125 ; Telegdi, in JA, cexxvi (1935), p. 252, 

2 See Horn, Gmndriss, 182 ; Nyberg, GlossaT, 73. 
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God for the demoBstration of His presence and power to him who 
beheld it. It is thus clearly used in the Qur’an as a technical religious 
term,^ 

It is generally taken as a form ^ jIj ^oxm IV of which 

is said to mean to prove^ but the straits to which the philologers are 
put to explain the word (of. Eaghib, Mufraddt, 44 ; LA, xvii, 369), 
show us that we are dealing with a foreign word. Sprenger, Leben, i, 
108 had noted this,^ but he makes no attempt to discover its origin. 

Addai Sher, 21, suggested that it is from the Pers. meaning 

clearly manifest, or mil known (of. VuUers, Lex., i, 352), but this is 
somewhat remote. The origin clearly is, as Noldeke has shown {Neue 
Beitrdge, 68),® in the Eth. •ttC/Tf, a common Abyssinian word,^ 
being found also in Amhario, Tigr4, and TigriSa, meaning light, illumina-^ 

lion, from a root flCU cognate with Heb, nriHl ; Ar. It seems to 

have this original sense in iv, 174 ; xii, 24, and the sense of proof or 
demonstration is easily derived from this. 

^ >> 

^3j\ {Buruj). 

iv, 80 ; XV, 16 ; xxv, 62 ; Ixxxv, 1. 

Towers, 

The original meaning occurs in iv, 80, but in the other passages 
it means the signs of the Zodiac, according to the general consensus of 
the Commentators, cf. as-Sijistani, 63. 

The philologers took the word to be from ^ to appear (cf. Paid. 

on iv, 80 ; LA, iii, 33), but there can be little doubt that ^ y represents 

the Gk. 7 njpyo 9 (Pat. burgus), used of the towers on a city waU, as 
e.g. in Homer Od, vi, 262 — 7 x 6 X 109 rrepl 7rvpyo9 vxj/TfXo^- The 

Lat. burgus (see Guidi, Della Sede, 579) is apparently the source 

^ Ahrens, Christliches, 22, makes a distinction between xii, 24 ; iv, 147 ; xxiii, 117, 
where it means “ Licht, Erleuchtung and the other passages where it means 
"‘Beweis”. 

^ Also Massignon, Lexique technique, 52. 

3 Also ibid., p. 25. 

^ It is in frequent use even in the oldest monuments of the language. 
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of the Syr. 1^00^ a turret, and perhaps of the Rabbinic T'lmil, 
a restuig 'place or station for travellers.® From this sense of stations 
for travellers it is an easy transition to stations of the heavenly bodies, 
i.e. the Zodiac. Syr. ’Lioo is indeed used for the Zodiac (PSm, 475), 
but this is late and probably under the influence of Arabic usage. 

It is possible that the word occurs in the meaning of tower in 
a S. Arabian inscription (D. H. MiiUer in ZDMG, xxx, 688), but the 
reading is not certain.® Ibn Duxaid, 229, also mentions it as occurring 
as a personal name in the pre^Islamic period. The probabilities are that 
it was a military word introduced by the Romans into Syria and U. 
Arabia,* whence it passed into the Aramaic dialects ^ and thence to 


Arabia. It would have been borrowed in the sing, form 
which an Arabic plural was then formed. 


Gy* 


from 


{BashsJtard), 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 23 ; iii, 20 ; iv, 137, etc. 

To announce good news. 

The primitive verb to peel off hark, then to remove the surface 
of a thing, i.e. to smooth, is not found in the Qur’an, though it occurs 

in the old literature. From this we jSnd shin and thence as 

Syr. ; Heb. *1^3 « ; Akk. hism, hlood-^'elation, whence it is an 
easy transition to the meaning man, cf. Heb. Syr. 

(plu. = apdpcoTTOL)* in this sense occurs 

frequently in the Qur’an ’ and Ahrens, Christliches, 38, thinks it is of 
Aramaic origin. 

^ So Fraenkel, Fremdw, 235, against Freytag and Rodiger, who claim that it 
is a direct borrowing from Trvpyos, 

^ But see the discussion in Krauss, Qrieekische Lehnwdrter, ii, 143. 

3 Muller in WZKM, i, 28. 

^ Vollers in ZDMG, li, 312. 

^ The Arm. gnL-pt^ came probably through the Aramaic also. Cf. Hubschmann, 
Arm. Gramm, i, 393 ; Brockelmann in ZDMG, xlvii, 2. 

« So Sab. )^n and Eth. flAC. but these apparently developed late under 
Jewish or Christian influence, 

^ And note to go in unto a wife (ii, 183, only), with Heb. 112^ mmbmm 

virile j Syr. per euphemismum de pudmdis viri et foeminae. 
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The wider use of the root in the Qur’an, however, is in the sense of 




to announce good tidings. Thus we have the verb as above ; 


good news (ii, 91 ; iii, 122 ; viii, 10, etc.) ; (v, 22 ; vii, 188, 

etc.), and (vii, 55 ; xxv, 50, etc.), the hringer of good tidings : 


also (ii, 209, etc.) with much the same meaning ; I (xli, 

30) to receive pleasure from good tidings : and (Ixxx, 39), 

rejoicing. This use, however, seems not to be original in Arabic but 
derived from the older religions. Thus Akk. hussUru, is to hear a joyful 
message : Heb. both to hear good tidings and to gladden with good 
tidings : receive good tidings.'^ 

The S. Semitic use of the word seems to be entirely under the 
influence of this Jewish usage. In Eth. the various forms to 
bring a joyful message, to bring good tidings, •t'llftii to he 

announced, good news, one who announces good tidings, 

are all late and doubtless under the influence of the Bible. So the S, 
Arabian )^nX tidings and 4)^11 tidings (cf. ZDMG, xxx, 

672 ; WZKM (1896), p. 290 ^ Rossini, Glossarium, 119), are to be 
considered of the same origin, especially when we remember that the 
use of l() Jfl is in the Rahman inscription. The Syr. JOQD has suffered 
metathesis, but in the Christian Palestinian dialect we find to 


preach, used just as in iii, 20 ; ix, 34, etc., and so fiaDQQ == 

IvayyiXiov, where again the influence is undoubtedly Jewish. 

The probabihties are that the word was an early borrowing and 
taken direct from the Jews, though in the sense of to preach the influence 
was probably Syriac.^ 


{Bcdala). 

Occurs some thirty-six times in various forms. 

To be in vain, false. 

^ Also tidings Ar. and which latter, however, is not 

Qur’anic. Cf. also now the Bas Shamra “112^3 to bring good news. 

2 As probably the Phlv. basarta^ PPCfl, 95. 
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The passages in wMch it occurs are relatively late, and it is clearly 
a teclmioal religious term for the nothingness, vanity, and falseness 

of that which is opposed to God’s In particular it is used of 

idols, as in xvi, 74; xxix, 52, 67, etc., where it forcibly reminds us of 
the Hebrew use and the ra fiarata of Acts xLv, 15. 

Now as a matter of fact the Peshitta translates ra {xaraia by 
and, as Ahrens, ChnstlidheSi 38, points out, we seem to have 

here the origin of the Qur’anic whence probably the other forms 
were derived. Of. the Eth, n^nA> vanum, irumem, irritum. 



xxxvii, 125. 
Baal. 


The word occurs in the Elijah story and as a proper name un- 
doubtedly came to Muhammad from the same source as his 

As this would seem to be from the S 3 T. we may conclude that is 


from the 830 *. On the question of the word in general the authori- 

ties differ. Robertson Smith^ argued that the word was a loan-word in 
Arabia, but Noldeke {ZDMG, xl, 174), and Wellhausen {Reste, 146), 
claim that it is indigenous. It is worthy of note that as-SuyutI, 310, 


states that meant iu the dialects of Yemen and of Azd, and 
as such we find it in the S. Arabian inscriptions, e.g. Glaser, 1076, 2 , 
X®)X 1®n Lord of Teri'at ” (see further Rossini, Glossarimn, 
116 ; RESy i, Nos. 184, 185). In any case from the Nabataean and N. 
Arabian inscriptions ® we learn that the word was known in this sense 
in Arabia long before Muhammad's time,^ Horovitz, KUy 101, thinks 
it came from Eth. (c£ Ahrens, OhnstlicJies, 38). 


^ So Horovitz, KU, 101, and see Rudolph, Abhdngigkdt, 47 n. 

® Religion of the. Semites (2 ed.), 100 ff. ; Kimhipt 210. 

* See Cook, Glossary j 32; Lidzbarski, Bandbuch, 240, 241 ; Ryokmans, No^ns 
propres, i, 8, 54 ; Nielsen in BAA, i, 241. 

^ In the Qur’an itself (xi, 75) it occurs in the sense of husband. 
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^*-^1 (Ba%r). 

xii, 65, 72. 

A fall-grown camel. 

It occurs only in the Joseph story, and DvoMk, Fremiw, 18, is 
doubtless right in th inVin g that its use here is due to Muhammad’s 
sources. In the Joseph story of Gen. xlv, 17, the word used is T’S7Z1, 
and in the Syr. which means originally oattle in general, and 

then any beast of burden. It is easy to see how the word was specialized 
in Arabic to mean cowjeZ (Guidi, Seie, 583 ; Eossini, Ohssarwm, 
116 ; Hommel in EAA, i, 82 n.), the usual beast of burden in that 
country, and as such it occurs in the old poetry. There seems no reason 
to doubt the conclusion of DvoMk, Fremdw, 46 (cf. Horovitz, JPN, 
192), that Muhammad’s informant, hearing the word in the story as he 
got it from a Jewish or Christian source, passed the word on as thot^h 
it had its specialized Arabic meaning of camel. 

{BigMl). 

✓ 

xvi, 8. 

Mules. Plural of . 

al-£ihafajl, 44, shows that some of the Muslim philologers suspected 
that it was non-Arabic. The root is clearly not Arabic, and Hommel, 
S&ugdhiere, 118, noted it as a borrowing from Abyssinia, where the 
mule was as characteristio an animal as the camel is in Arabia. Fraenkel, 
Fremdw, 110, acc^ts this derivation, and Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 58, 
has established it. The word is common to all the Abyssinian dialects — 
cf. Eth. and Tigrd (14* A ; Amharic and n4»^ ; Tigrina 

Tke ^ for is not an isolated phenomenon, as Hommel 
illustrates. 

(Balad), 

ii, 120 ; iii, 196 ; vii, 66, 66, etc. Also SAi) — xxv, 51 ; xxvii, 93 ; 
xxxiv, 14, etc. 

Country, region, territory. 
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The verb Jil^i in the sense of to dwdl in a r^ion is denominative, 

and Noldeke recognized that JiJj in the sense of a “ place where one 

dwells” was a Semitic borrowing from the Lat. palaimm: Gk. 
iraXaTLOv. This has been accepted by Fraenkel, Fremdw, 28, and 
Vollers, ZDMG, li, 312, and may be traced back to the military 
occupation of N. Arabia. 

'^LLj (Banna*). 

sxsviii, 36. 

A builder. 

The verb to buiU occurs in the Qur’an along with certain 

formations therefrom, e*g. •^Lli ceiled roof^ and and it would 

or 

seem on the surface that 'iLlj is another such formation. Noldeke, 

M<md. Orarym^ 120, n., however, has a suggestion that it is a borrowing 
from Aramaic, whence on the other hand it passed into Middle Persian 
(of. Herzfdd, PaikuK, Glossary, p. 156). Praenkel, Frmdw, 256, is 
doubtful, but thinks that if it is a loan-word it comes from the Jewish 
ni^33 rather than from the Syr. ]xl^. Zimmern, Akkad. Frenidw^ 
26, considers them all as borrowed from Akk. ba7iu — to builds though 
the S. Arabian TSfl and its derivatives might suggest that the root 
developed independently in S. Semitic (Rossini, Ghsaarium^ 115)» 

(Bum/m). 

ix, 110, 111 ; xvi, 28 ; xviii, 20 ; zxxvii, 96 ; bd, 4. 

A building or construction. 

Again it would seem, on fie surface, tiiat this word also is from 
to build. Sprenger, Lebm, i, 108, has noted that words of this 

form are un-Arabic, e.g. etc., and 

lead us to look for an Aram, origin. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27, points 
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out tiat we have in Aram. ] jaS, beside i<n''‘'an and 

andinSyr.] ! * !**) , meauiog building. In Heb. also we find ']^a3, but as 

Lagaide, UberstcM, 205, shows, this is a borrowing &om Arani. jLl) 

occurs in the old poetry so it was doubtless an eariy borrowing fi»m 
Aramaic. 

(Bukan). 

iv, 24, 112, 155 ; zxiv, 16 ; amdii, 68 ; Iz, 12. 

Slander, calunmy. 

Only in hEadinan passages. 

It is usmdly taken from to-oonfomi, whidi occurs twice 

in the Qur’an, viz. ii, 260 ; xxi, 41 {LA, ii, 316 ; Raghib, Mt^adat, 

t 

63), though we learn from the Lexicons that some took it from 1 
Sprenger, as we have mentioned above, pcanted out the Aram, form of 

these words ending in jL., and Iraenkel, Focob, 22, saw that 

was to be explained firom the Aram, nn^, Syr. 2oia to he or heaorm 
ashamed, whence and Zolo to mhhe ashamed, a root connected 

with Ihe Heb. : Sab. i*i®*n ^ : Ar. The borrowing was 

doubtless fiom the Syr., where we have the parallel forms ]j22ooia, 
IZcuiioaio.^ 

{Bahama). 

V, 1 ; xrii, 29, 36. 

Animal. 

A very late word, occurring only in material from towards the 
very end of the Madina period, and used only in connection with 
l^islation about lawful and unlawful meats. It is well known that 

1 Cf. soil doetf ZDMQ, xsocvii, 375. 

‘ I^Sm, 461. WelUubxisen in ZDMG, bcvii, 633, also decides in &voiir of an Aram, 
origin for the word. 
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these food regulations were formed under Jewish influence,^ so that it is 
significant that the word in the Jewish legislation (Lev. xi) is riQnS. 
The root of the word is probably a form 0112 which we find in 

Eth. to he dumb, connected with Ar. ^ \ and both 

of which refer to incoherence or ambiguity of speech. The Lexicons, 
however, are troubled about the word (cf. LA, xiv, 323), and there is 
little doubt that it was a direct borrowing from the Jewish 


^ > 

jy. (Swr). 

XXV, 19 ; xlviii, 12. 

Ignorant. 

The phrase in these two passages was a complete puzzle 

to the Commentators. As we find a verb fo perish in XXXV, 11, 26, 
and the noun j^j in xiv, 33, most of the early authorities endeavoured 

to explain from this and make it meaIl^ies^nwJ^io^^, cf. Tab., Zam., 

Baid., and Bagh. on the verses. There was some philological difficulty 
over this, however, which as-Suyuti, Itq, 311, endeavours to avoid by 

claiming that it is a dialectal form, meaning in the dialect of 

*Uman, a theory which seems also to have been held by al-Akhfash 
(i4, V, 153). 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 40, suggests that it is the Aram. "112 and 

like 1 (vii, 166, 158, etc.), is a translation of DJ?.^ In 

the Rabbinic writings "112 means a boorish, ignorant, and uncultured 


^ E-udolph, AbMngigkeit, 61 ; Horovitz, JPN, 193. 

® Addai Sher, 30, suggests that it is from the Peis, which is absurd, 

® “Im Munde der Juden war DIT zweifeUos auaserordentlich gelaufig, 

nicht minder haufig wohl aueh das aram. in. Die Seltenheit des Ausdracks im 
Koran trotz zahlreicher Gelegenheit ihn zu brauchen, zeigt aber, dass derselbe 
Mubammad nicht sehr getofig geworden ist, er wendet Ofter das dasselbe besagende 
an, welches, wie Geiger bereits gefanden hat, die eigentliehe arabische 
t3l3ertragung von ‘Am hd'arez darstellt,*’ ef. Geiger, 28. 
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person, e.g. Yoma, 37a, 3113 HT *'*in 13T 1333 “]^n3n ** he 
who walks ahead of his teacher is a boor*’ , or Pirqe Aboth, ii, 6 — 
XT' 113 “ No boorish fellow fears sin ”, and corre- 

sponds with the Aram. i^H3 used, e.g., in the Targums on Prov. xii, 
1, or Lev. Eabba, § 18, where the uncultured are contrasted with the 
learned, Horovitz, JPN, 193, also holds to a Jewish origin. 

Precisely similar in meaning, however, is the Syr. liao, as when 
Paul in 2 Cor. xi, 6, says liM, uncultured am I in 

speech (but not in knowledge)” — X6y(pi referring 
to his difficulties with the Greek tongue. So Ephraem uses 
and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 93, thinks that the 


Qur’Mc jjJ is of Syr. rather than Jewish origin. It is really 


impossible to decide. The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. Hassan 
(ed. Hirschfeld, xcvi, 2), and a verse in LA, v, 163, so it was 
apparently an early borrowing. 


(%a0. 

xxii, 41. 

Plu. of AJajJ a place of worship. 


It was early recognized as a foreign word (as-Suyuti, Itq, 320 ; Mutaw, 
46), and is said by al-Jawaliql, Mu'arrah, 36, to be a borrowing from 
Persian. One is at a loss to Imow why al-Jawaliqt should think it was 
Persian, when it is so obviously the Syr. unless perhaps we 

naay suggest that he knew of Syrian churches in Persian territory called 
by this name and jumped to the conclusion that it was a Persian 


word. Syr. lAi^ is originally an egg (of. Ar. ; Heb. nS'’3 1 

Aram. nr'a). and then was used metaphorically for the top of a 
rounded arch — oi.Q.Qn3 ^Aia^, and so for the domed 
buildings used for worship. 

The word was well known in pre-Islamic times, being found in 
the S. Arabian inscriptions,® and occurring not infrequently in the old 

^ This has been generally recognized, of. Sprenger, Leben, iii, 310, n.l j Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 24 ; I’remdw, 274 ; Rudolph, Abh&ngigkeit, 7 ; Cheikho, Na§raniya, 201, 

® X^n in the Abraha inscription, CIS, iv, No. 641, 11. 66 and 117. 
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poetry (e.g. Diwan Huih., ed. Kosegarten, 3, 1. 5), and may be assumed 
to have entered Arabic firom the Mesopotamian area. It is interesting 
that the traditional ezegesis of the Qur’an seems to favour the word 

in xzii, 41, being referred to though some thought 

it meant cf. Zam., Baid-, on the passage, and 

TA, V, 285 ; as-SijistanI, 66. 


(Taha). 

Occurs very frequently. 

To repent towards God. 

Besides the verb c-ju should be noted ^ y and O y 

^ * * 

repentance, and t^l j.i the relenting, used as a title of Allah. 

The word is undoubtedly a borrowing from the Aramaic (cf. Hal4vy 
in J.d, ser. vii, vol. z, p. 423), for the Semitic root which appears in 

Heb. as a’lK?, is in S. Semitic found as Sab. fl®? ; Ai. «„»lr and only 
normally appears with initial 0 in Aram. 3111 ; Syr. *aZ. The Ar. 

i^\i, particularly in' the derived sense of recompense, is used not 
# 

infrequently in the Qur’an, cf. iii, 139 ; iv, 133 ; zviii, 42, etc. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, noted that the word was Aram.^ but did not 
inquire further as to its Jewish or Christian origin. The balance of 
probability seems in favour of Hiisohfeld’s suggestion, Beitr&ge, 39, 
that it is of Jewish origin,® though in face of Syr. »QoZ and Isui 
penitent (6 ^eravoaiv), 1Zq£u2 penitence, one cannot absolutely 
rule out the possibility of a Christian origin. Horovitz, JPN, 186 lists it 
among those words of whose origin, whether Jewish or Christian, 
it is impossible to decide. 


^ So Fremdw, 83; PSnii 4399; Massignon, Lexique ieohmqm, 52; Pischer^ 
Glossar, 18. 

2 See also Paiztz, Offenbarung, 157, n. 4 
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C>J>Lr {Tabvt). 

ii, 249 : xx, 39. 

An ark, or chest. 

In ii, 249, O means the Ark of the Covenant of the time of 

Samuel and Saul, the Heb. and in xx, 39, Uie Ark of papyrus/' 
the rOn, in which the infant Moses was committed to the 
water. 

The Muslim authorities invariably treat it as an Arabic word, 
though they were hopelessly at sea as to its derivation, some deriving 

it from {LA^ i, 227 ; TA, i, 161) ; some from [LA^ ii, 322 ; 

• * 

SiMh, sub voc.) ; otiiers from (Ibn Sida in TA, iz, 381), while 

‘Ukbari, /mZo’, 69, frankly says — a1 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Egyptian whence came the 
Heb. nnn, which is used for Noah’s ark in Gen. vi, 14 ix, 18 (Gk. 
Ki^coTos), and the ark of papyrus in which Moses was hidden (Gk. 

In ths Ifishna nS'Il is used for the Ark of the Covenant, 
especially in the phrase “ coining before the Ark ” for prayer, cf. 
Mishna Berak, v, 4, n^Tirt ''33'? HS!?, and on this ground Geiger, 

44, would derive Cj IT from the Aram, which is consistently 

used in the Targums and Rabbinic literature for 11211. Geiger has been 
followed by most later writers,* but Fraenkel, 7oca6, 24, pointed out 
that the correspondence is even closer with the Eth. ^I'fl^jandNoldeke, 
Neue Beitr&ge, 49, agrees, although he admits the possibility of a 
derivation from the Aramaic.* A strong point in favour of the 
Abyssinian origin is the fact that not only is used to translate 
Ki^coTOS in Gen. vi, 14, etc. (of, Jub. v, 21), but is also the usual word 

^ Zimmem, Akhad, Fremdw^ 45, disputes this Egyptian origin and suggests a 
connection with the Ahkadian word febitu^ but see Yahuda, Language of the Penlateuoh, 
p. 114, n. 2. 

. * Von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n. j Sprenger, Leben, ii, 267 n . ; Fleischer, Kkkmre 
Schriften, i, 176 n. ; Hubschmann, ZDMQ, xlvi, 260. The Aim. p^iutftnt.tn (Hubsch- 
mann. Arm. Gramm,i, 15S) is from the Fers. Cj y iTi but this is itself a direct borrowing 
from Arabic. Geiger had been preceded in this suggestion by de Sacy in JAt 1829, 
p. 178. 

® So Fischer, Glossar, 17. 
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for the Ark of the Covenant (cf. Ex. xxv, 10), and is still used in the 
Abyssinian Church for the box containing the sacred books and 
vessels.^ 

^ {Tvhha'), 
xliv, 36 ; 1, 13. 

Title of the Kings of the Himyarites. 

✓ 

The philologers would derive the word from ^ to foUow, and 

esplain the title as meaning that each Mng followed his predecessor, 
cf. Bagh. on xliv, 36. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 25, connected it wirii tiie Eth. i’HO strong, manly, 
and N5ldeke in LidzharsM’s JEphemeris, ii, 124, supports the connection. 
The word itself, however, is clearly S. Arabian, and occius in the 
inscriptions in the compotmd names 1h®nX> “FlXM'lh) n)l4®nX» 
etc. Hartmann in ZA, xiv, 331-7, would explain it from oXfl = i?n3, 
but this seems very unlikely,* and everything is in favour of the other 
derivation. The word was apparently well known in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, for it occius not in&equently in the old poetry.* 

^ {Tamr). 

xvii, 7 ; xxv, 41. 

Utter destruction. 

It is the verbal noun from an intensive of to break or 

destroy^ other forms from which are found in vii, 136, ; and 

✓ 

Ixxi, 29, I jLlr. as-Suyuti, Itq, 320, tells us that some early authorities 
thought that it was Nabataean. By Nabataean he means Aramaic, 
and we do find Aram. 13111 : Syr. to breaks which are the 

equivalents of Heb. ^327 ; Akk. sabdrn; Sab. Ar. jjT; 

^ Dufton, Narrative of a Journey through Ahymnia, London, 3867, p, 88. 

* Lidzbarski, MphemeriSt i, 224, says s “ Ich halte diese Erklarong fur moglich, 
nicht wie Hartmann nnd Mordtmann ftlr gesictert.’* See also, Glaser, Altjemenmhe 
Studient i, 3 ; Rossini, Glosmrium, 2S6 ; Ryckmans, Nom propres, i, 312. 

® See Horovitz, KU, 102, 103. 

See Mordtmaiui, Himjcitr, Inschr^ 74 ; D. H. Mllller, Hof* Jfua, i, 1. 26 ; Rossini, 
Olo8$arium, 268. 
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Eth. rtfld. This is fairly clear evidence that Ar. jy is a secondary 

formation and in all probability from the Aram, as Eraenkel, Vocab, 
25, noted (so Ahrens, ChristUches, 27). 

ejLstl' [Tijam). 

* ^ 

ii, 15, 282 ; iv, 33 ; ix, 24 ; xxiv, 37 ; xxxv, 26 ; Ixi, 10 ; Ixii, 11. 
Merchandise. 

It mil be noticed that the word occurs only in late passages. 
In three passages (ii, 16 ; iv, 33 ; xxiv, 37) it bears the sense of 
trafficicing rather than merchandise or the substance of traffic, and this 

latter is perhaps a derived sense. The word merchant does not 

occur in the Qur’an, nor any derived verbal form. 

There can be no doubt that the word came from the Aram. 

Eraenkel, Fremdw, 182, thinl^s that was formed from the verb 

which is a denominative from the form which he thinks was 

originally borrowed from Aram. In view, however, of the Aram. 
KIKIR; Syr. Uio^U, both of which have the meaning mercatura, 

there would seem no reason for refusing to derive the Ar.Sj Indirectly. 
In fact, as Eraenkel’s discussion shows (p. 181), there is some difficulty 

in deriving a participial form, from Aram. K"J|ri ; Syr. 
and Noldeke had to suggest a dialectal form to ease the difficulty. 

If, however, the original form in Ar. were S from K*1K3ri, and the 

verb a denominative from this, it is easy to see how jpX a 

merchant j i.e. one who traffics ”, would be formed as a participle 
from this verb. 

That the borrowing was from the Aram, is clear from the fact 
that the original word was the Akk. tamkdru or tamgdr%^ whence comes 
the Armen, p-uiblimg or so that in the Aram. 


^ Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 16. 


2 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 303. 
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the doubled 3 represents an original 3, which we find still unassimilated 
in the Hand. K“lK33n. The word was well known in Arabia in pre- 
Islamic days, as is clear from the fact that we find both KHSII meaning 
merchant and Km3n meaning commerce in theN. Arabian inscriptions,^ 

while j^X occurs commonly enough in the old poetry, particularly in 
connection with the wine trade.^ 


{Tajalld). 

vii, 139 ; xcii, 2. 

To appear in glory. 

The simple verb to make clear, is cognate with Heb. nbu to 
uncover; Aram. Syr. V^o reveal ; and Eth. 7AP to manifest, 

explain ; and Form II, to reved, to manifest occurs in vii, 186 ; 

xci, 3. The form ftsf, however, which is used once of God revealing 

Himself to Moses at Mt. Sinai, and once of the brightness of oncoming 
day, seems to have been formed under the influence of Syr. 
which, as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, points out, had become 
specialized in this sense, and may have been known in religious circles 
at Mecca and Madina in this technical sense. It is at least suggestive 
that LA, xviii, 163, uses only Hadith in explanation of the word. 


(Tasmm), 

Ixxxiii, 27. 

Tasnim — ^name of a fountain in Paradise. 


The exegetes derive the word from r to mise, Form II 


to he high, and the fountain is said to be called because the water 

is carried from it to the highest apartment of the Pavilion, cf. Zam. 
on the passage, and Tab. quoting Mujahid and Al-Kalbi ; also LA, 


^ de Vogiie, Syrie G&rUrale, No. 4 ; Cook, Glossary, 119. 

2 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 158, 182 ; D. H. Muller, in W2KM, i, 27 ; and note LA, 
V, 156, with a veise from Al-A‘sha. 
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xv, 199. It is obvious, however, that this is merely an attempt to explain 
a word that was strange to the exegetes, and which lent itself to 

explanation as a form from There is no occurrence of the 

word earlier than the Qur’an, and apparently nothing in the literature 
of the surrounding peoples from which we can derive it, so Noldeke 
is doubtless right when in his Sketches, 38, he takes the word to be an 
invention of Muhammad himself. 




(Tafdr). 


XXV, 35. 

An explanation or interpretation. 

ft 

The exegetes naturally take it as the verbal noun from to 


explain, Form II of to discover something hidden. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 

286, however, thinks that in this technical sense ^-4*3 is a borrowing 

from the Syr. \MSi to e^ownd, make clear, which is very commonly 
used in early Syriac texts in the sense of interpretation of Scripture. 
This sense of to solve, to interpret from the Aram. : Syr. to 
dissolve, seems a peculiar development of meaning in Aram., and Heb. 

"1I2?S is a loan-word from Aram. so that Ar. is doubtless 

A 1 ♦** 

of the same ongin,^ and and were later formed from 

this borrowed verb. 

Haleyy, JA, vii® ser., vol. x, p. 412, thinks that he finds the word 
“lOSK inlerprOer in the Safaite inscriptions, which, if correct, would 
point to the pre-Islamic use of the root in this sense in N. Arabia. 


j j-ir {Tannur). 

xi, 42 ; xxiii, 27. 

Oven. 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a word of foreign 
origin. al-Asma'i, according to as-Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 135, classed it as a 

1 Zimmem, Ahhid, Fre/nd%v, 68, however, would derive the Aram, forms from Akk. 
$amru. See also Horovitz, JPN, 218. 
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Persian loan-word, wMch was also the opinion of IbnDuraid, as we learn 
from al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrdb, 36.^ ath-Tha'alibi, Fiqh, 317, gives it in 
his list of words that are common to both Persian and Arabic, and Ibn 
Qutaiba, Adab dlrEdtib, 528, quotes Ibn 'Abbas as saying that it was 
one of those words which are common to all languages.^ Some, however, 

argued for its being an Arabic word from jC or j as the Muh% sub 

voo., explains it— “ It is said to be Arabic from jy or jl* and that its 

original form was j3 on the measure J then the 3 was given 
Jwmza because of the weight of the damma on it, and then the hamza 

was suppressed and replaced by another J), so that it became 
This was not looked on with favour by the philologers, however, for 

we read in TA^ iii, 70, “ As for the statements about j jS being from 

jl" or J and that the Ca is an augment, it is all wrong, and Ibn 

^Usfur pointed this out clearly in his book AhMmiMti^ as others have 
done.” This judgment of the philologers is vindicated by the fact 

that is not a genuine Arabic form at all.^ 

The Commentators differ among themselves as to the meaning 
of the word, some taking it to mean the " surface of the earth ”, or 
“ the highest part of the earth ”, or " morning light ”, or “ oven ” 
(of. Tab, on xi, 42). That the word does mean oven is evident from its 
use in the old poetry, e.g. ^amasa, 792. 

tu 

Is it a loaf which a Nabataean woman bakes in her oven till the 
crust rises,” 

or a verse in Aghdnii iii, 16, 1. 7. The Lexicons agree that this is the 
original meaning, cf. Jawhan, sub voc., and LA, v, 162. 

Fraenkel, Frerndw, 26, suggested that the word came into Arabic 


1 al-Jawaliqi is the source of as-Suyuti, Itq, 320 ; Mutaw, 46 ; and al-Khafaji, 52. 

2 So al-Laith in LAt v, 163, and see the eomment of Aba Mansur therein. 

® Roncevalles in Al-Machriq, xr, 949, and see XA, v, 163. 
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from the Aram.^ In the O.T. "IISR occurs frequently for furnace or 

oven, i.e. the 6k. KXi^auo?, and the form in the Aram. Targums is 
corresponding with the Syr. liojZ of the Peshitta and ecclesias- 
tical -writings {PSm, 4473). It also occurs as tinuru in Akkadian, ^ 
a form which Dvorak takes to be a borrowing from the Heb. n3n> 
but without much likelihood.® Closely connected with this is another 

set of words, Aram. ; Syr. lioi] ; Eth. Ar. oy\, 

with which group D. H. Muller would associate the Akk. u-dun4um. 
With it again is to be connected yet another set of words — ^Aram. 
K33n; Syr. smoke ; Eth. 'i*'} = ar/x/ff vapour, and Maud. K3Kn 
furnace. 

As the root 'nJn is not original in any Semitic language, we may 
turn to the theory of Perisan origin suggested by the Muslim philologers. 

Eraenkel, indeed, though he claims that the Ar. j is a borrowing 

from the Aram., yet thinks that the Aram, word itself is of Iranian 
origin.^ In Avestio we find the word tanura (cf. Yendidod, 

viii, 254), and in Phlv, it is meaning baking ovenJ The word, 

however, is no more Iranian than it is Semitic, and as Dvofik and 
Hurgronje point out, the Iranian scholars treat it as a loan-word from 
Semitic.® Now the word occurs also in Armenian, cf, p-nbltp oven, 
and p-n^ptvtnnLit a bakery, where Hubschmann takes it as a borrow- 
ing from Iranian,^ and Lagarde as a borrowing from Semitic.® 

The truth would seem to be that it is a word belonging to the 

^ The MuTyitf sub voc., says that some authorities considered it as of Hebrew or 
Syriac origin, but he does not mention these, and as he explains it as due to the 
combination of ^ and jl> or one may suspect that he is merely copying from 
the old American translation of Geseuius* Hebrew Lexicon. Guidi, Della Sede, 597, 
noted its foreign origin. 

2 Zimmem, Ahhad, fremdw, 32. 

3 ZdUchrift fur Keilsohrififorschung, i, 119 ff. D. H. Miiller, WZKM, i, 23, is 
nearer the mark, however, in suggesting that is a borrowing from Mesopotamia 
from an older form tannura. 

^ Fremdw, 26, cf. also NSldeke, Sasaniden, 165. 

® West, Glossary, 121. 

fi Dvof&k, op. dt. ; Hurgronje, WZKM, i, 73. Cf. Bartholomae, AlW, 638 ; 
Hang, Farsis, 6 ; Justi, Bandbuch der Zend-Spraohe, 1864, p. 132 ; Spiegel, ZDMQ, 

ix, 191. 

’ Arm, Gramm, i, 155. 

8 Zur Vrgeschichte der Armenier, 1864, p. 813, and Armenische Studim, 1877, 
No. 863. 
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pre-Semitic and pre-Indo-Euxppean population of the area which has 
been taken over into both groups in its original form and with its original 
meaning.^ If this is so then there is no reason why the Arabs might 
not have obtained the word from this primitive source, and not through 
the Aramaic. 

4^1 j.r {Tawwab), 

* ^ 

ii, 36, 61, 122, 155 ; iv, 20, 67 ; k, 105, 119 ; xxiv, 10 ; xlix, 
12 ; cx, 3. 

The Beleuting one. 

One of lihe names of Gfod, used only of Him in the Qur’in and only 
in Madinan passages. 

The Muslim authorities take it as a formation from We 

♦ 

have already seen, however, that ujU is a borrowed religious term used 
by Muhammad in a technical sense, and Lidzbarski in SBAW^ Berlin 

1916, p. 1218, argues that instead of being a regular Arabic 

formation from the already borrowed is itself a distinct borrowing 

from the Aram. The Akk. taiaru, he says,^ was borrowed into Aram., 
e.g. into Palmyrene, and the Mand. is but a rendering of the 

same word. Hal6vy, JA, vii® ser., vol. x, p. 423, would recognize the word 
in mn of a Safeite inscription, and if this is correct there would be clear 
evidence of its use in N. Arabia in pre-Islamic times. 

SijjT {Tawah). 

iii, 2, 43, 44, 58, 87 ; v, 47-60, 70, 72, 110 ; vii, 156 ; k, 112 ; 
xlviii, 29 ; Ixi, 6 ; kii, 6. 

The Torah. 

^ It may be noted that the word occurs also in Turkish j Js ; TurkI, ianur ; 
Afghan, faitdraK See also Henning in BSOS, ix, 88. 

2 Lidzbarski admits that Uelitzsch, AssyrlscJm Handwdrterbuok, 703a, and 
Zimmem, AJcJcadisches ^remdwdrteTf 66, had earlier shown the connection between 
taiaru and y. 
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It is used as a general term for the Jewish Scaiptures,^ but 
particularly as associated with Moses, and in a few passages (iii, 44, 87 ; 
ki, 6, etc.) it seems to have the definite sense of 6 vofjLOs- With the 
possible exception of vii, 166, it occurs only in Madinan passages. 

Clearly it represents the Heb. min, and was recognized by 
some of the early authorities to be a Hebrew word, as we learn from 
az-Zajjaj in TA, x, 389 ; and Bagh. on iii, 2. Some, however, desired 

to make it an Arabic word derived from jj, a view which Zam. 

on iii, 2, scouts, though it is argued at length in ZA, xx, 268, and 
accepted without question by R^hib, Mufradat, 642. Western scholars 
from the time of Marracci, Prodromm, i, 5, have recognized it as a 
borrowing direct from the Heb.,‘ and there is no need to discuss the 
possible Aram, origin mentioned by Eraenkel, Fooob, 23.® The word 
was doubtless wdl known in Arabia before Mul^ammad’s time, cf. 
Ibn Hisham, 669. 

C/i (n«). 

xcv, 1. 

Mg. 

That the word has nonverbal root and was a primitive borrowing 
was noted by Guidi, Della Sede, 699, with whom IVaenkel, Frerndw,!^, 
agrees. The borrowing was probably from the Aram. In Heb. we have 
and in Phon. which appears to have been vowelled lIPl,* 
but the Aram. K3'’n, Syr. tui, which occur beside the forms 
Kn3'’n and Syr. IAjU (usually contracted to 12U, then ]2Z, 

X ax 

^ Hirschfeld, Beitrag&f 66, would go further. He says ; ** Der BegrifF Tora ist 
im Koran hekanutlicli m5glichst weit zu fassen, so dass auch Misohnah Talmud. 
MidrasoL luid Qebefcbuch darunter zu verstehen sind.’* Geiger, 46, on the other hand, 
would limit the meaning of the word to the Pentateuch. It should be remembered, 
however, that both in Jewish and Christian circles the “ Law *’ frequently stood for the 
whole O.T. Cf. rmn in Sanh., 916, and the N.T. use of ^ v6fzo^ in Jno. x, 34 ; 
1 Cor. xiv, 21. Cf. 2 Esdras, xix, 21, and Mehilta, Beshallah, 9 (ed. Eriedmann, 
p. 346). 

® So de Sacy, JA, 1820, p. 176 ; Geiger, 46 ; von Kremer, /dee», 226 n. ; Pautz, 
Ojfenharung, 120, n. 1; Hirschfeld, Beitragej 65; Horovitz, KU, 71; JPN, 194; 
Margoliouth, BBS, x, 540. 

® Pisoher, Qloasar, 18a, however, suggests that it may be a mixed form from the 
Heb, Hnri and Aram. Nll'^nK ; cf. also Ahrens, ZDMG, Ixxxiv, 20, and Torrey, 
Foundation, 61, 

^ D. H. Muller, WZKM, i, 26, and see Lagarde’s discussion in GQA, for 1881. 
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of. Akk. tiUii)^ give us tke form, we need, and "wliicli may also be the 
origin of the Iranian form found in Phlv. which Haug, 

PPQl, 217, takes to be a misproramciation of fin = ficus. The word 
occurs in the old poetry and was doubtless well known in pre'lslamic 
Arabia (cf. Laufer, Smo-Irmiica, 411). 

4uU {Jabia). 

xxxiv. 12. 

A cistern. 

It occurs in the Qm’an in the Solomon story, in the plu. form 
ujl which is modified firom 1 used of the “ deep dishes like 

cisterns ” — c->l which the Jinn made for Solomon. 

Praenkel in Beit. Ass, iii, 74, 75, points out that it is from the Syr. 

lAabOO a cistern or any collection of water. The ^ for i3 is not 

without parallels, as Eraenkel shows, cf. loiSoAo.* 

That the word was known, in pre-Islamic Arabia is clear from a 
verse of al-A*sha m Kamil, 4, 14. 

Cj {Jalvi). 

ii, 260-2. 

Goliath. 

There was very general agreement among the Musli m authorities 
that the name was not Arabic, even Eaghib, Mufradat, 94, agreeing 

that (3 aI V ; cf. also al-Jawattql, 

Mu’arrab, 46 ; LA, ii, 326 ; TA, i, 636. 

Clearly O is an attempt to reproduce the Heb. n^|«t 
the O.T. narrative, of which the Qnr’anic story is obviously a garbled 
^ From. HirUUf see Zimmcm, AMead* Frmdwt ()5. 

^ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 275 ; referring to N51deke, Hand. Qramm, 38, n. 2 ; Hoff- 
mann in ZDMQ, zzxii, 748, and cf. 244 and 


H 
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version.! Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, suggested that the Qur’anio 

form is due to Muhammad’s informant having misread the of 
his MS. as mb:, which of course it was very easy to do, and vowelling 

it gave Muhammad his O jIU. This is very ingenious, and 

has in its favour the fact that the Goliath story occurs only in the 
late Madina period when Muhammad was beginning to pick up more 
and more detailed information from the Jews. It is difficult, however, 
to think that any Jewish informant skilled enough to read the Heb. 
text would not have known the Biblical story well enough to have 
avoided such a mistake, unless indeed he deliberately misled 
Muhammad. 

Like the Aram. (Syr. the word 11173 means 

an exile, and in the Talmud (e.g. Sukkah, 31a), the Exilarch is called 
sp Horovitz, KU, 106, suggests that this m'^a, which 
must have been commonly used among the Jews of Arabia, may have 
become confused in Muhammad’s mind with the of the Biblical 

story, and so have given rise toCj In any case we are safe in 

attributing the introduction of the name to Muhammad himself, 
for no trace of it can be found in pre-Islamic days.® 

{Jubb), 

xii, 10, 15. 

A well, or cistern. 

The word is usually taken as a derivation froni 4 ^ 3 ^ to cut off, 

though exactly how it is to be derived from this root is not clear. 
Raghib, Mufradaty 82, gives an alternative explanation, that it is so 

called because dug out of the ^ i-e* rough ground. 

It is used only in the Joseph story, where in the O.T. we have 

^ Geiger, 182 ; Sycz, Eigenmmen, 44. 

2 Which indeed was borrowed into Armenian. Of. rj^tuqnup- (Htibschmann, 
Arm. Qramm, i, 301). 

® It occurs in a verse of the Jewish poet as-iSainau*al, but Noldeko, ZA, xxvii, 
17S, shows that the ver.se in question is post-lslaniio and under Qur’anic influence. 
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but the Targums read K33 or ^511313, and the Peshitta has 
The origin would thus b© Aramaic and probabl 7 it was an 
early borrowing.^ There is a Minaean FI®! but the meaning is 
uncertain (Eosaini, Glossanmn, 121). 

iv, 54. 

Jibt. 

It occurs only along with the Ethiopic word O in the sentence 

they believe in Jibt and Taghut The exegetes knew not what to 
make of it, and from their works we can gather a score of theories as 

to its meaning, whether idol — or priest— or sorcerer — 

or sorcery — y>=^, or Satan, or what not. It was generally agreed 
that it was an Arabic word, Bai(J., e.g., claiming that it was a dialectal 

form of a theory that was taken up by Raghib, Mufradat, 

83, and others.^ Some of the philologers, however, admitted that it 
was a foreign word (of, Jawhari, sub voc., LA, ii, 325),* and from 
as-SuyutI, Itq, 320, we learn that some of them evm knew that it 
was Ethiopic. 

Margoliouth in ERE, vi, 249, suggested that it was the yXvTTTa 
of the LXX from yXv(f>co to carve or epigram, which is used to translate 
^DS in Lev. xxvi, 1. This assumes that its meaning is very much 
the same as Taghut, i.e. idol, and this has the weight of evidence 
from the Commentators in its favour. It is a little difficult, however, 
to see how the Greek word could come directly into Arabic without 
having left any trace in Syriac. It is more likely that as-Suyfitfs 
authorities were right for once, and that it is an Abyssinian word. 

1 Braunlich, Islamica, i, 327, notes that it is a borrowed term. Cf. also Zimraern, 
AkkadiscJm Fremdiourter, 44, It is also the origin of the Arm. ; cf. HtUjsch- 
mann, i, 302. 

2 itself is a foreign word according to al-KhafajI, 58. Vollers, ZDMG, li, 296, 
says it is from yiSitos, 

® Jawharl’s clinching argument is that ^and Cj do not occur as the first and 
last radicals of any genuine Arabic word. 
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This has been recognized hy DvoMk, Fremdw, 50, and by 
Noldeke, Neiie Beitrdge, 48, who shows that h9**Ah: = d €09 

TTpocr^aTo^i and in *7*0'T[‘ we have the form we need. 


ii, 91, 92 ; Ixvi, 4. 

Gabriel 

Always as the Angel of 'Revelation, and by name only in Madinan 
passages. (There is possibly a reference to his name 
*'* mighty one of God ”, in liii, 5, '' one mighty in power.”) 

There was considerable uncertainty among the early authorities 

as to the spelling of the name, for we find 

Jl and even and as-Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 140, 

notes that these variants point to its non-Arabic origin,® and this 
was admitted by some of the philologers, cf. Tab. on ii, 91 ; 
al-Jawaliqi, 144, and al-Khafajl, 60. 

The ultimate origin, of course, is the Heb. and in 

Dan. viii, 16 ; ix, 21, Gabriel is one of the high angels and the agent 
of Revelation, just as he is in the Qur’an. There is, however, the 
possibility that the Gabriel of the Qur’an is of Christian rather than 
Jewish origin, and the form which is found in the Christian 

Palestinian dialect,^ gives us the closest approximation to the usual 
Arabic form. 

There is some question how well the name was known in Arabia 
before Muhammad’s time. Gabriel was known and honoured among 
the Mandaeans,^ and this may have been a pre-lslamic element in 
their faith. The name occurs also in verses of poets contemporary 
with Islam, but seems there to have been influenced by Qur’anic 

^ Vide al-JawairqT, Mu^arraht 50, and Baid. and Zam. on ii, 91. 

® See also Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-Katih, 78. 

® Schulthess, Lex^ 34. 

'* Brandt, Mandaer, 17, 25 ; TAdzbarski, Johanneslmchi sxvi. It is interesting 
to note that Gabrail occurs in a Persian Manichaean fragment from Tnrfan ; ef. P. 
MCiller, SBA W, Berlin, 1004, p. 351, Salemann, Manichaeisohe Stiidmi, i, 63. 
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usage. Cheikho, Nasrdniyai 235, gives an instance of a personal name 
containing the word, but Horovitz, KV, 107, rightly insists on the 
incorrectness of this.^ Muhammad seems to have been able to assume 
in his Madinan audience some familiarity with the name, and the 
probabilities are that it came to him in its Syr. form. 


xxxvii, 103. 

The temple, or side of forehead. 

The sole occurrence of the word is in the story of Abraham pre- 
paring to sacrifice his son, when he laid him down on his forehead. The 
exegetes got the meaning right, but neither they nor the Lexicons 
have any satisfactory explanation of the origin of the word from 


a root 

♦ 

Barth has suggested an Aramaic origin. means hroiv or 

eyebrow^ and is fairly common in the Rabbinic writings. Similarly 
)la.n^is eyebrow and a commonly used v’crd. From either of these 
it may have been an early borrowing into Arabic. 


ix, 29. 
Tribute. 


The word is used in a technical sense in this passage which is late 
Madinan, and looks very much like an interpolation in the Qur’an 
reflecting later usage. 


In later Islam was the technical term for the poll-tax imposed 
on the Dhirmnis, i.e. members of protected communities (cf. as-Siiistanl, 


101), It is usually derived from iSyr^ called because 

it is a compensation in place of the shedding of their blood (so Raghib, 
Mufraddt, oi ; L4, xviii, 159). It is, however, the Syr. 

^ Tulaiba, one of Muiiammad’s rival Prophets, claimed support from Gabriel (Tab, 
Anmlest i, 1890, Beladhori, 96), but this may have been in imitation of Muhammad, 
though the weight of evidence seems to point to his having come forward quite 
independently as a preacher of higher religion. 
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capitation or poll-tax, which though not a word of very common use 
(PSm, 695, 696), was nevertheless borrowed in this sense into 

Persian as do j, as Noldeke, Sasmiden, 241, n., points out.^ 

On the ground of a word X?X1 in a Rlinaean text (Glaser, 284, 3) 

which may mean tribute, Grimme, Zi4, xxvi, 161, would take as 

a borrowing from S. Arabia, but in the uncertainty of the correct 
interpretation of this text, it seems better at present to content our- 
selves with Fraenkel, Fremdw, 283, in holding to an Aramaic origin*^ 

xxxiii, 59, 

AVrappers. Plu. of a large outer covering worn by women. 

It is as an article of women’s attire that it is mentioned in the 
Qur’an, though the Lexicons differ considerably as to the exact 
meaning (of. LA, i, 265). 

The difSculty of deriving the word from is of course obvious, 

and Noldeke, Nme Beitrdge, 53, recognized it as the Eth. from 

7 A (in to cover or cloah, which is quite common in the oldest texts. 
It was apparently an early borrowing, for it occurs in the early poetry, 
e.g. Div. Hudh, xc, 12. 

A? 1 >> 

(Jundli). 

v, 94 ; xxxiii, 5, 51, etc. ; some twenty-five times. 

Sin, wrong, crime. 

A favourite Madina word, occuring only in late passages. The 

favourite phrase is ^.nd it is used as a technical term 

in Muhammad’s religious legislation.^ 

The Lexicons give no satisfactory explanation of the word, though 

1 Vullers, Lex, ii, 999. 

* Cf. Schwally, Idiotkm, 17. 

® Horovitz, KTJ, 62, n. 
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they apparently treat it as a genuine Arabic formation. As Hiibscli- 
mann showed in 1895 in his Persisohe Studien, 162, 212, it is the 

Pers. through the Pazend gundh (Shikand, Glossary, 247) from 

Phlv. -(}•«)) vinds,^ a crime or sin (as is obvious from the Arm. 
//_^ixiu z= a/JLapTTjixa in the old Bible translation),^ and the fact that 
vendk still occurs in one of the Persian dialects as a direct descendant 
from the Phlv. which is related to Skt. vimca md 

is quite a good Indo-European word. In Phlv, the word is used 
technically just as in the Qur’an, and we find such combinations as 
avinds = sinless {PPGl, 77) ; vindsJcdnh = 

sinfulness, iniquity (West, Glossary, 248) ; and vindskdr = 

a criminal, sinner (PPGl, 225).® 

The word was borrowed in the pre-Islamic period and occurs in 
the old poetry, e.g. in the Mu’allaqa of al-Harith, 70, etc., and was 
doubtless adopted directly into Arabic from the spoken Persian of the 
period, for the word is not found in Syriac. 

.♦STi,*' 

(Jmvm). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Of. ii, 23, 33, 76, etc. 

Garden. 

It is used in the Qur’an both of an earthly garden (liii, 16 ; xxxiv, 
14 ; ii, 267, etc.), and particularly as a name for the abode of the 
Blessed (Ixix, 22 ; Ixxxviii, 10, etc.). 

In the general sense of garden, derived from a more primitive 
meaning, mclosure, the word may be a genuine Arabic inheritance 
from primitive Semitic stock, for the word is widespread in the 

^ Vcllers hesitatingly accepts this in ZDMG, 1, 639 (but see p. 612, where he 
quotes it as an instance of sound change), and it is given as a Persian borrowing by 
Addai Sher, 45. 

2 Hiibschmann, PersiscJie Studien, 169, and Haug in PPGl, 225. Cf. West, 
Glossary, 247, Nyberg, Glossar, 243. 

® Hubsohmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 248. 

* Horn, Qruridrm, 208. Kurdish gumh cannot be quoted in illustration as ifc is 
a borrowing from Mod. Persian, 

* The Pazend has similar combinations, e.g. gandht, sinfulness ; (/umhkdr, sinful, 
mischievous ; gundhhdrt, culpability ; gundh-sdmdnihd, proportionate to the sin ; 

Jmn-gwhdh (cf. Phlv. accomplice (Shikand, Glossary, 247), 
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Semitic area, e.g. Akk. ganmtu ^ ; Heb. n33 ; Aram. K33, KH?? ; 
Syr. Pbon. PSK 2; Eth. though perhaps it was a 

peculiar N. Semitic development^ for Noldeke, Neue Beitmge, 42> 

at 

would derive both the Ar. and Eth. il'T* from a N. Semitic 

source.® (See also Fischer, Glossm\ 226, and Ahrens, Christliches, 27.) 

In any case in the meaning of Paradise it is certainly a borrowing 
from the Aram, and in all probability from the Syr.^ where we find 
it specialized in this sense. This Christian origin was vaguely felt 
by some of the Muslim philologers, for as-SuyutI, Mutaw, 51, says that 

Ibn Jubair stated that was Greek, and in the Itqdn he 

says that when Ka‘b was asked about it he said that in Syriac 

meant vines and grapes. The word in the sense of garden occurs 
frequently in the old poetry, but in the sense of Paradise only in 
verses which have been influenced by the Qur’an, as Horovitz, 
Parodies, 7, shows. In this technical sense it would thus have been 
adopted by Muliammad from his Jewish or Christian environment 
(Horovitz, JPN, 196, 197). 

(Jund). 

Some twenty-nine times in various forms. Of. ii, 250 ; ix, 26, etc. 
Host, army, troop, force. 

The word has no verbal root in Arabic, the verbs to levy 

troops, and Xm to be enlisted, being obviously denominative, as 

indeed is evident from tbe treatment of the word in the Lexicons 
(of. LA, iv, 106). 

^ Zimmern, Ahlcad. Fremdw, 40, 

2 Perhaps also p ; see Harris, Glossary, 94, and the Ras Shamra, ]3. 

® H. H. Muller, howerer, in WZKM, i, 26, opposes the idea that in the general 
sense of garden it is an Aram, borrowing, as Praenkel like Noldeke holds. He points 
to the oUil mentioned by Hamadanl, 76, 1. 16, and the place ^h^^as 

proving the existence of the w'ord in S. Arabia. These, however, may be merely 
translations of older names. 

^ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 148 ; Mingana, Syriac Injluence, 85. Horovitz, Parodies, 7, 
however, makes a strong plea for a Jewish origin on the ground that JIJT p is 
commoner for Paradise in the Rabbinic writings than in Syriac. 
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It is clearly an Iranian borrowing tlirongli Aram, as Fraenkel, 
Foca6, 13, notes, on the authority of Lagarde, GA, 24.^ Phiv. gmi, 
meaning an army or trorrp? is related to Slct. vrinda,^ and was 
borrowed on the one hand into Arm. iiminj. army,^ and Kurdish 

A.» village,. &ridi on the other into Aram, where we find the 

of the Baby. Talmudj the Hand. (Noldeke, Mmid, Gramm, 75), 

and, with suppression of the weak w, in Syr. The word may 

possibly have come into Arabic directly from the Iranian, but the 
probabilities are that it was through Aramaic.^ In any case it was an 
early borrowing, for the word is found in the old poetry, e.g. in 
al-A‘sha (Qeyer, Zwei GedicMe, i, 24 = Dtwdn, i, 66) and ‘Alqama. 

Occurs some seventy-seven times. Of. ii, 202. 

Hell, 

The fact that it was indeclinable as used in the Qur’an early put the 
philologers on the track of it as a foreign word (al-Jawaliqi, Mu^a/rrabt 
47, 48 ; LA, xiv, 378 ; Baiql. on ii, 202 ; al-Khafaji, 69). Many of these 
early authorities gave it as a Persian loan-word (e.g. Jawhari,^iMA; 

Raghib, Mufraddt, 101), doubtless arguing from the fact that 

was Persian, but others knew it was a Hebrew word (cf. as-SuyUti, Itg, 
320 ; Ibn al-Athir, Nihdya, i, 223). 

The earlier European opinion was that it was from the Heb. QhXTJi 
which in the Talmud becomes DSHS ® (Buxtorf ’s Lexicon, 206) 
and is popularly used for Hell. De Sacy in JA, 1829, p. 175, suggested 

^ Lagarde, as a matter of fact, takes this suggestion back as far as Saint-Martin, 
3Idmoires, i, 28. 

2 Dintaxd, iii. Glossary, p. 6 ; Nyberg, Glossar, 86. 

® Horn, Gruvdriss, 179, on the authority of Noldeke. Hubsohmann, Peratsche 
Stvdien, 83, however, thinks this unlikely. 

* Lagarde, GA, 24 ; Hubschmann, Am. Gramm, i, 130, and of. Hflbschmann, 
Persiache Studi&n, 83. 

® Sprenger, L^m, ii, 358, n. ; Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 611. We find ^133 and 
on incantation bowls as associated with the hosts of evil spirits ; cf. Montgomery, 
Aramaio IncaTUation Texts from Nijapur, Glossary, p. 285. 

® Could, this, be the origin of the quoted by the philologers as the Hebrew 

form ? 
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this, and it has been championed by Geiger, 48, who argues that though 
the absence of the medial h in Gk. yeivva might not dispose of a 
Christian origin, since this does appear in the 83 ^:. ]jai^ 1 ^he 

Arm. derived therefrom,^ yet the absence of the final m* is 

conclusive, as this is lacking in both Greek and S 37 riac but appears 
in the Hebrew. Geiger has been followed by most later writers, ^ 
but it should be noted that his objections do not apply to the Eth. 
Whir (sometimes T/h9^)> which is phonologically nearer the 
Arabic and a more likely source, as Noldeke, Nem Bdtr&gei 47, has 
pointed out.^ 

The word apparently does not occur in the early poetry,^ and was 
thus probably one of the words which Muhammad learned from contact 
direct or indirect with Abyssinians. 


xi, 46. 

The name of the mountain where the Ark rested. 

The Commentators know that it is the name of a mountain in 
Mesopotamia near Mosul, and in this they are following Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. As early as the Targums we find that the 
apobaterioii of Noah was Mt. Judi, i.e. the Gordyene mountains in 
Mesopotamia, which Onlcelbs calls mp and Jonathan b. ‘Uzziel 
*imp, the Peshitta agreeing with. Onkelos. 

This mp = Syr. ojp — Arm. — (sometimes mD, 

ojp) is supposed to be the province of Kurdistan,^ and a mountain 
to the S. W. of Lake Van is identified with the mount on which Noah’s 
ark rested.® It is the ra T opdvaia opr) of Ptolemy v, 12 (ed. 0. Muller, 
i, 935), and according to the Talmud, Baba bathm, 91 a, Abraham was 


^ HCbschmaim, Arm, Grmnm, i, 290. 

* Von Kremer, Idem, 226 n. ; Rodwell, Koran^ 189 n. ; Syez, Eigennamm, 16 ; 
Margoliouth, ERE^ x, 540 j Sacco, Oredmze, 168. 

’ whr, of course, is a borrowing from the Heb. (Ndldeke, op. oit., 34), Noldeke’s 
suggestion of an Eth. origin for lias been accepted by Pautz, Offenharung, 217; 
Rudolph, AbMngigkeU^ 34 ; Pischer, Ohsaar, 23. 

^ The verse in HamAsa, 816, has doubtless been influenced by the Qur’an. 

* On the Arm. Korduk, see Hubsohmann, Arm, Qramm, i, 519. 

® Neubauer, QeograpUe du Talmud, 378 if. It is now known as Judi Dagh. There 
its a description of the shrine there in Gertrude Bell’s Amurath to Amurath, 1911, 
pp. 292-6, 
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imprisoned there seven years. This tradition that Qardu and not 
Ararat was the resting place of the ark is a very old Mesopotamian 
tradition and doubtless goes back to some ancient Babylonian story.^ 
The J ewish tradition passed on to the Christians,^ and from them to 
the Mandaeans and Arabs.^ 

Mingana, 5j/nac Influence^ 97, thinks that Muhammad got his name 

from a misunderstanding of the name ojjo as he heard it 

in the story from Syrian Christians. Noldeke, however, in the Kief art 
Festschrift, p. 77, makes the much more interesting suggestion that in 
the Qur’anic name we have a confusion between the Mesopotamian 

mp, orro and the Arabian in the territory of 

Ta’i mentioned by Yaqut, ii, 270, and celebrated in a verse of Abu 
Sa'tara al-Baulani in the Haindsa (ed. Freytag, p. 564). It would 
seem that Muhammad imagined that the people of Noah like those of 
'Ad and Thamud were dwellers in Arabia, and Mt. Judi being the 
highest peak in the neighbourhood would naturally be confused with 
the Qardes of the Judaeo-Christian story. 

(Habl), 

iii, 98, 108 ; xx, 69 ; xxvi, 43 ; 1, 15 ; cxi, 5. 

Eope, cord. 

The original meaning of cord occurs in cxi, 5, a cord of palm fibre,’' 
and in the Aaron story in xx, 69 ; xxvi, 43 ; all of which are Meccan 
passages. In 1, 15, it is used figuratively of a vein in the neck, and in the 
Madinan Sura, iii, the “ cord of God ", “ cord of men ", apparently 
means a compact, 

Zimmern, Ahkad. Fremdw, 15 (cf. also his Babylonische Buss- 
fsalmm, 93 n.), declares that the Akk, hbl is the source of the Heb. 

; Aram. S}t:. IkiAj, and that this Aram, form is the 

source of both the Arabic and the Eth. cliflA. 

' Streck, El, i, 1059 ; ZA, xv, 272 ff. Berossus says it landed wpos a pet ratv 

Kophvaiaiv. 

2 Various traditions in Fabricius, God. Pseud. Vet. Test, ii, 61 ff. ; and the Christian 
tradition in NSldeke’s article ** Kardu und Kurden ” in Festschrift Kiepert, 1898, p. 73. 

8 Yaqut, ii, 144 ; Mas'udI, Muruj, i, 74 ; Ibn Batuta, ii, 139 ; Qazwlnl, 

i, 157. 
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While there may be some doubt about the ultimate derivation 

from Aldcadian (see BDB, 286), the Arabic verb is obviously 

denominative to snare a wild beast with a halter and we may 

accept its derivation from the Aram, as certain.^ 

The Syr. seems to have been the origin of the Arm. 
and we may suspect that the Arabic word came from the same source. 
In any case it must have been an early borrowing as it occurs in the 
old poetry, 

{Hizb). 

V, 61 ; xi, 20 ; xiii, 36 ; xviii, 11 ; xix, 38 ; xxiii, 55 ; xxx, 31 ; 
xxxiii, 20, 22 ; xxxv, 6 ; xxxviii, 10, 12 ; xl, 5. 31 ; xliii, 65 ; Iviii, 
20 , 22 . 

A party or sect. 

The philologers derive it from a verbal root but this primitively 

had quite a different meaning, and the sense of divide into parties, or 

to farm a party, are clearly denominative. 

The word is doubtless to be explained with Noldeke, Nem 
Beitrdge, 59, n., from the Eth. ATi*!! plu. A AH'!! ^ meaning people, 
class, tribe vrhioh in the Ethiopio Bible translates Xaos* ; (j)vXaL I 
8r]ixo9 and also aipecn^: as in All'fl : or • 

for the parties of the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 
which closely parallels the Qur’anic usage, Noldeke thinks it probable 
that the word was first made prominent by the Qur'an, though from 
the way Muhammad makes use of it one would judge that its meaning 
was not altogether unfamiliar to his hearers. As a matter of fact we 
find the word in the S. Arabian inscriptions, as 6.g. in Glaser 424, 14 
nx4'lh« HN?)H " of Raidan and the folks of Habashat 

^ The word occurs, however, in the Thamudic inscriptions ; cf. Ryckmans, Noms 
propres, i, 87. 

® Hubschmann, Ami, Oraiim, i, 308, and cf. Fr. Muller in WZKM, vii, 381. 

® That we have the same form in Amharic, Tigre, and Tigrina seems clear evidence 
that the word is native Abyssinian and not a borrowing. 

* Glaser, Die Abessinier im Arahien und Afnha, Munchen, 1895, p. 122. Noldeke, 
op. cit., 60, n., would derh^e both the Ar. and Eth. (hU’R from an old S. 
Semitic form. Cf. Rossini, Glossarmm, 146, 147. 
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so that it is more likely that it came into use among the Northern 
Arabs 6om this area than that Muhammad got it from AbyssiniansA 


{Hasada). 


xii, 47— also (vi, 142) ; (xi, 102 ; 1, 9) ; \x^ 

(x, 26 ; XXI, 16), 

To reap. 


The regular meaning of is to twisty and in this sense it occurs 

in the old poetry, as in an-Nabigha, yii, 32 (Ahlwardt, BivanSt P- H) 
and Tarafa, Mu^aUaqa, 38. The sense of to reap, however, is denomina- 


tive from which is a borrowing from 1}^ (Eraenkel, 

Fr&ndw^ 132, 133), and the Ar. equivalent of the Aram, 

S 3 nr. 3^ is to cut, which is further illustrated by the S. Arabian 
the name of the harvest month.* 

is used not infrequently in the old poetry, and was pro- 
bably an early borrowing first used among the Arabs who settled 
down on the borderlands to an agricultural life. 


lix, 2. 

A fortress. 

It is only the plu. j that is found in the Qur’an, though 


the denominative verb occurs participially in v. 14 of the 

same Shra. The passages are late and refer to the Jews of Nadir 
near Madina. 

The verb is clearly denominative though the philologers try to 


1 Hoiovitz, KJJt 19, thinks it is a genuine Arahio woiU, though in its toehnical 
sense in the Qur'an perhaps infiueneed by the Ethiopic. 

* D. H. MttUer, WZKM, i, 25 ; Rossini, Ohasanumt 155. 
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derive it from a more primitive to he inaccessible {LA, xvi, 

275), and Guidi, Della Sede, 579, had seen that was borrowed 

from the Syr. Fraenkel, Fremiw, 235, 236, agrees with this 

on two grounds, firstly on the general ground that such things as 
fortresses are not Hkely to have been indigenous developments among 
the Arabs, and as a matter of fact all the place names compounded 

with ^^, 0 ^ which Yaqut collects in his Mu^jam are in Syria : secondly 

r>^ o 

on philological grounds, for fmiress is not from a root to be 

inaccessible but from one io he strong, which we find in Heb. IPn; 

Aram. ]On ; Syr. of wliich the Arabic equivalent is 

to be hard, rough. In the Targums J^30“’n is a store or warehouse, 
but in the Syr. IlCDw is properly a fortress. The word is frequently 
used in the old poetry and must have been an early borrowing. 

{Hitta). 

ii, 55 ; vii, 161. 

Forgiveness. 

Both passages are late and were a puzzle to the exegetes as we 
see from Baidawfs comment on them. The exegetes are in' general 
agreed that the meaning {^forgiveness, and many of the early authorities 
admitted that it was a foreign word. TA, v, 119, quotes al-Farra 
as taking it to be Nabataean, and as«Sayutf s authorities take it to be 
Hebrew {liq, 320, compared with Mutaw; 58). 

As early as 1829 de Sacy in JA, iv, 179, pointed out that it was 
the Heb. with which Geiger, 18, and Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 

54 ff. ; New Researches, 107, agree, though DvoMk, Fremdw, 55, 
suggests the Syr. as a possibility, and Leszynsky, Juden in 

Arahien, 32, a derivation from lUSH. Horovitz, JPN, 198, points 
out that though it is clearly a foreign word, none of these suggested 
derivations is quite satisfactory, and the source of the word is still 
a puzzle. 


^ And perhaps the Eth. /hVSl to build. 
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(Hikma). 

Occurs some nineteen times, cf. ii, 123, 146 ; v, 110. 

Wisdom. 

It is clearly a technical word in the Qur’an, being used in its • 
original sense only in ii, 272, but applied to Luqman (xxxi, 11), to 
David (ii, 252 ; xxxviii, 19), to the Prophet’s teaching (xvi, 126 ; 
liv, 5), to the Qur’an (ii, 231 ; iv, 113 ; xxxiii, 34 ; Ixii, 2), and used 
synonymously with revealed book ’’ (iii, 43, 75, 158 ; iv, 57 ; v, 110 ; 

xvii, 41 ; xliii, 63). In connection with it should be noted also 5:1 

with its comparative 

The root DDH is of wide use in Semitic, but the sense of wisdmi 
appears to be a N. Semitic development,^ while the S. Semitic use of 
the word is more in connection with the sense of govern* Thus in 
N, Semitic we find Akk. hakamu — know ; Heb. 0311 ; Aram. 
DSn ; 85 ^:. to be wise,^ and nQ3n wisdom in the Zenjirli 

inscription. Thus and ^ seem undoubtedly to have 

been formed under Aram, influence.^ With xC compare Heb. 
na?n; Aram. KHODn ; Syr. and the Zenjirli 

nODH; and with compare Aram. D'^DPI ; Syr. 

which as Horovitz, ZZJ, 72, notes, is common in the earliest Aramaic 
period. It is possible that the word came into use from S. Arabia, 
for we find in a Qatabanian inscription published by Deren- 
bourg,^ and which Nielsen takes to be an epithet of the moon-god. 

jlUV {Hanan). 

xix, 14. 

Grace. 


^ But see Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 29. 

2 go Shamra tablets. 

® W^e already have DOH in Safaite, and the name 8ee W^uthnow, 

Menschennamen, 31, and Ryckmans, Foma propreSy i, 91. 

* Horovitz, KUt 72, rightly adds that = iS^ is similarly under Aram, 
influence. 

^ “Nouveaux textes yemenites inedits,*’ in Tier, Aaa^ 1902, p. 117 fif., and see 
Nielsen in ZD MG, Ixvi, 592. 
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This sole occurrence of tlie word is in a passage descriptive of 
John the Baptist. Sprenger, Leben, i, 125,^ noted that the word was 
probably of foreign origin, and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88, claims 
that it is the Syr. ^ 

The primitive verb does not occur in the Qur’an. It may 

be compared with Sab. used in proper names, ^ Heb. 13? to be 
gradom, and Syr. Aram. *130 with the same meaning. It is to 
be noted, however, that the sense of grace is the one that has been 
most highly developed in N. Semitic, e.g. Akk. annu = grace, favour ; 
Heb. and Phon. *[0 ; Aram. KiH and Km ; Syr. 
and this is used in the Peshitta text of Lk. i, 58, in the account 
of the birth of John the Baptist. 

Halevy, JA, vii® ser., x, 366, finds ^i^yn~grace de Dieu in a 
Safaite inscription, which if correct would be evidence of the early 
use of the word in N. Arabia. 

tX. {Hamf). 

ii, 129 ; iii, 60, 89 ; iv, 124 ; vi, 79, 162 ; x, 105 ; xvi, 121, 124 ; 
xxii, 32 ; xxx, 29 ; xc’snii, 4. 

A Hanif. 

The passages in which the wrord occurs are all late Meccan or 
Madman, so the word w^as apparently a technical term wdiich 
Muhammad learned at a relatively late period in his public career. 
Its exact meaning, however, is somewhat difficult to determine. ^ 
Of the twelve cases, where the word is used, eight have reference to 
the faith of Abraham, and in nine of them there is an added phrase 
explaining that to be a Hanif means not being a polytheist, this 
explanatory phrase apparently showing that Muhammad felt he was 
using a word which needed explanation in order to be rightly under- 
stood by his hearers. 

The close connection of the word with the is 

important, for we know that when Muhammad changed his attitude 

1 See also i, 681, and ii, 184, n. 

® D. H. Miiller, Epigraphische Denhndhr aiisArabim, 40, gives wmi HH* 
which he translates “ die Liebe des Frommen ”, and compares with Heb, 
and Phon. mpbnan. Cf. Rossini, Glossarmm, 150. 

s See Lyall, JBAS, 1903, p. 781. 
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to the Jews he began to preach a new doctrine about Abraham,^ 
and to claim that while Moses was the Prpphet of the Jews and Jesus 
the Prophet of the Christians, he himself went back to an earlier 
revelation which was recognized by both Jews and Christians, the 

<[a, which he was republishing to the Arabs. Now all our 

\ ** 

passages belong to this second period. Muhammad is bidden 

set his face towards rehgion as a Hanif (x, 105 ; xxx, 29). He says to 
his contemporaries, As for ‘me, my Lord has guided me to a straight 
path, a right rehgion, the faith of Abraham, a Hanif (vi, 162). 

They say — Become a Jew or a Christian. Say — ^nay rather be of the 
rehgion of Abraham, a Hanif (ii, 129) ; "Who hath a better 
rehgion than he who resigns himself to God, does what is good, and 
follows the faith of Abraham as a Hanif’’ (iv, 124). He calls on the 
Arabs to be Hanifs to God ” (xxii, 32), and explains his own position 
by representing Allah as saying to him — Then we told thee by 

revelation to follow the a Hanif ” (xvi, 124). The distihc- 

tion between Hanifism and Judaism and Christianity which is noted in 
ii, 129, is very clearly drawn in hi, 60, “ Abraham was neither a Jew 

nor a Christian but a resigned Hanif—^^^ and this latter 

phrase taken along with the aU ^ of iv, 124, was pro- 

bably connected in Muhammad’s mind with what he meant by 

and has given the cue to the use and interpretation of the word in the 
later days of Islam. 

The Lexicons are quite at a loss what to make of the word. They 
naturally endeavour to derive it jErom to indine or dedine, 

is said to be a natural contortedness of the feet,® and so 
is used of anything that inclines away from the proper standard. 

1 Hurgronje, Het MehTcaanscM Feest, Leiden, 1880, p. 29 ff. ; Rudolph, AbhSn- 
gigkeit, 48. Torrey’s arguments against this in his Foundation} 88 ff., do not seem 
to me convincing. 

® Jawhari and Qamud, sub voc. ; LAt x, 402. 
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As one can also think of inclining from a crooked standard to the 

straight, so c-i was supposed to be one who turned from the false 

religions to the true.’- It is obvious that these suggestions are of little 
help in our problem.^ 

The word occurs not infrequently in the poetry of the early years 
of Islam.^ AU these passages are set forth and examined by Horovitz, 
KU, 56 £, and many of them by Margoliouth, JRAS, 1903, p. 480 ff., 
the result being that it seems generally to mean Mmlim and in the 
odd occurrences which may be pre-Islamic to mean heathen A In any 
case in none of these passages is it associated with Abraham, and there 
is so much uncertainty as to whether any of them can be considered 
pre-Islamic that they are of very little help towards settling the 
meaning of the word for us. It is unfortunate also that we are equally 
xmable to glean any information as to the primitive meaning of the 
word from the well-known stories of the Hanifs who were earlier 
contemporaries of Muhammad, for while wc may agree with Lyall, 
JRAS, 1903, p. 744, that these were all actual historical personages, 
yet the tradition about them that has come down to us has been so 
obviously worked over in Islamic times, that so far from their stories 
helping to explain the Qur^an, the Qur’an is necessary to explain them.® 

We are driven back then to an examination of the word itself. 

Bell, Origin^ 58, would take it as a genuine Arabic word from 

to decline^ turn from, and thus agrees with the general orthodox theory.® 
We have already noted the difllculty of this, however, and as a matter 
of fact some of the Muslim authorities knew that as used in the 
Qur’an it was a fordgn word, as we learn from Mas^udi’s Tanbth,'^ 
where it is given as S37riac. 

^ LA, X, 403 ; Raghib, Mufraddt, 133. 

® Margoliouth, JBJJ3, 1903, p. 477. “ These suggestions aare clearly too fanciful 
to deserve serious consideration.” 

® The name in Sabaean and in the Safaite inscriptions (Ryckmans, Noms 

propres, i, 96) as well as the tribal name ought perhaps to be taken into account. 

* Noldeke, ZDMG, xli, 721 ; de Goeje, Bihl. G&ogr. Arab, viii. Glossary, p. xviii. 
Wellhausen, 239, thought that it meant a Christian ascetic, and in this he is 

followed by Noldeke-Schwally, i, 8, but see Rudolph, AbhdngigkeiU 70. 

® Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures, 1882, p. 20. On these Hanlfe see especially Caetani, 
Ammli, i, 183 ff*., and Sprenger, Leben, i, 43-7, 67-92, 110-137. 

® So apparently Macdonald, MW, vi, 308, who takes it to mean heretic, and see 
Schuithess in NoldeJce Festschrift, p. 86. 

’ Ed. de Goeje in BGA, viii, p. 91 — 
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Winckler, ArMsch-Semitisch-OrientaliscJi, p. 79 (i.e. MV AG, vi, 
229), suggested that it was an Ethiopic borrowing, and Grimme, 
Mohammed, 1904, p. 48, wants to link the Hanifs on to some S. Arabian 
cult. The Eth. however, is quite a late word meaning heathen,^ 

and can hardly have been the source of the Arabic.^ Nor is there any 
serious ground for taking the word as a borrowing from Heb. 
profane, as Deutsch suggested {Literary Remains, 93), and as has been 
more recently defended by Hirschfeld.^ 

The probabilities are that it is the Syr. ‘JajUj, as was pointed out 
by Noldeke.* This word was commonly used with the meaning of 
heathen, and might well have been known to the pre-Islamic Arabs 
as a term used by the Christians for those who were neither Jews nor 
of their own faith, and this meaning would suit the possible pre- 
Islamic passages where we find the word used. Moreover, as 
Margoliouth has noticed, in using the word of Abraham, Muhammad 
would be following a favourite topic of Christian apologists, who 
argued from Rom. iv, 10-12, that Abraham’s faith was counted for 
righteousness in his heathen days before there was any Judaism.^ 
(See Ahrens, Christliches, 28, and Nielsen in HAA, i, 260.) 

j y j\j>’ {Hawdrlyun). 

iii, 45 ; v, 111, 112 ; Ixi, 14. 

Disciples. 

It is used only of the disciples of Jesus and only in late Madinan 
passages. 

as-Suyuti, Itq, 320, includes it in his list of foreign words, but in this 
he is quite exceptional.® He says, '' Ibn Abi Hatim quoted from 
ad-Dahhak that Hawdrlyun means washermen in Nabataean.” ^ 

^ Dillmann, Lex, 606. 

2 NOldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 35. 

® Beitrdge, 43 ff. New Besearches, 26 ; cf. also Pautz, Offenharung, 14. 

^ Neue. Beitrdge, 30. It has been accepted as such by Andrae, Ursprung, 40 ; 
Ahrens, MuJiammed, 16, and Mingana, Syriao Influence, 97, 

^ JRAS, 1903, p. 478. Margoliouth also notes that there may have been further 
influence from the prophecy that Abraham should be the father of many nations, as 

this word is sometimes rendered by From was formed and then 

the sing. formed from this. 

® Also Mutaw, 59, and given by al-Khaf aji in his supercommentary to .Bai(J. oniii, 46. 

’ al-Alusi, iii, 156, quotes the Nab. form as 
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Most of tke Muslim authorities take it as a genuine Arabic word either 

from (i.e, j to return, or from to be glistening 

ivhite. From the first derivation they get the meaning disciples by 

saying that a disciple means a helper, and so means one to whom 

one turns for help (cf. ath-ThadabI, Qisas, 273). The other, however, is 
the more popular explanation, arid the disciples are said to have been 

called j ^ j ( l>ecause they were fullers whose profession was to clean 

clothes, or because they wore white clothing, or because of the purity 
of their inward life (cf. Baid- on hi, 45 ; TA, hi, 161 ; LA, v, 299). 
It was probably in this connection that there grew up the idea that 
the word was Aramaic, for "ITH lil^e Syr. means to become 
white, both in a material and a spiritual sense. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that the word is a 
borrowing from ilbyssinia. The Eth. is the usual Eth. 

translation of aTrocrroAov (cf. Mk. vi, 30). It is used for messenger 
as early as the Aksum inscription (Ndldeke, Ifleue Beitrdge, 48), 
and as early as Ludolf it w^as recognized as the origin of the Arabic 
word.^ DvoMk, Fremdw, 64, thinks that it was one of the words 
that was learned by Muhammad from the emigrants wTho returned 
from Abyssinia, but it is very possible that the word was current in 
Arabia before his day, for its occurs in a verse of ad-pabi’ b. al-Harith 
[Asmaiydt, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 57) referring to the disciples of Christ. 

im)- 

iv, 2. 

Crime, sin. 

The passage is a late Madinan one referring to the devouring of 
the property of orphans. 

It is generally taken as meaning ^ \ and derived from 

(Eaghib, Mufraddt, 133). as-Suyuti, however, Itq, 320,^ says that some 

1 So Fraenkel, Vocab, 24 ; Wellhausen, Reste, 232 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 256, n. ; 
Dvorak, Fremdw, 58 ; Wensinck, El, ii, 292 ,* Cheikho, Nasraniya, 189 ; Horovitz, 
KU, 108 ; VoUers, ZDMG, li, 293 ; Sacco, Credense, 42. 

* The tradition is given at greater length and more exactly in Mtttaw, 38. 
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early auttorities took it to be an Abyssinian word meaning sin. That 
the word is foreign is doubtless correct, but the Abyssinian origin 
has nothing in its favour, though in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
find n^4^, peccatwn, debitum (Rossini, Glossarium^ 146). 

The common Semitic root 3111 is to be guilty. In Heb. the verb 
occurs once in Dan. i, 10, and the noun 3111 debt occurs in Ez. xviii, 7, 
Aram. 3111 ; Syr. iJQaa, to be defeated, to be guilty are of much more 
common use, as are their nominal forms The 

Arabic equivalent of these forms, however, is to fail, to be dis- 

appointed {BDB, 295), and or as Bevan notes,^ is to 

* 0 * 

be taken as a loan-word from Aramaic, and the verb as a 

denominative. The probabilities are in favour of the borrowing being 
from Syriac rather than from Jewish Aram. ,2 for especially 

in the plu., is used precisely in the Qur’anic sense {PSm, 1214). 

jJU {Ewr). 

xliv, 64 ; hi, 20 ; Iv, 72 ; Ivi, 22. 

The Houries, or Maidens of Paradise. 

Except in Iv, 72, it is used always in the phrase j J>-. The 
occurrences are all in early Suras describing the delights of Paradise, 
where the j are the beauteous maidens whom the faithful 
wiU have as spouses in the next life. 

The Grammarians are agreed that jj.>- is a plu. of and 

derived from 3^’ ^ would thus mean ‘'the 

white ones”. is a plu. of meaning “wide eyed” {LA, 

xvii, 177). It thus becomes possible to take j js^ as two adjectives 

used as nouns meaning “ white skinned, large eyed damsels The 
^ Daniel, 62 n. 

^ Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86. 
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Lexicons insist that the peculiar sense of j is that it means the 

contrast of the black and white in the eye, particularly in the eye of 
a gazelle or a cow (cf. LA^ \% 298 ; and TA^ iii, 160). Some, however, 
insist equally on the whiteness of the body being the reference of the 

word, eg. aLAzharl in TA, '"a woman is not called unless 

along with the whiteness of the eye there is whiteness of body.’^ One 
gathers from the discussion of the Lexicographers that they were 
somewhat uncertain as to the actual meaning of the word, and in 
fact both LA» and TA, quote the statement of so great an authority 

as al-Asmal that he did not know what was the meaning of j as 
connected with the eye. 

The Commentators give us no help with the word as they merely 
set forth the same material as we find in the Lexicons. They prefer 
the meaning which refers it to the eye as more suited to the Qur’anic 
passages, and their general opinion is Avell summarized in as-Sijistani, 
117. 

Fortunately, the use of the word can be illustrated from the old 
poetry, for it was apparently in quite common use in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. Thus in ^Abid b. al-Abras, vii, 24 (ed. Lyall) we find the verse— 

And maidens like ivory statues,^ white of eyes, did we capture 
and again in ‘Adi b. Zaid, 

<3 

“ They have touched your heart, these tender white maidens, beside 
the river bank.*’ 

and so in a verse of Qa‘nab in the MuhUardt^ viii, 7, we read — 

^ j_y>- jiail jl j! 

“ And in the women’s chamber when the house is full, are white 
maidens wdth charming voices.” 

In all these cases w^e are dealing with human women, and except 

in the verse of ‘Abid the w'ord j y>. could quite well mean white- 

^ So in al-A*sha we find ^jdl of. Geyer, Zw^% QedicUe, i, 196 = 

DhoCiKiy xxxiii, 11. 
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skinaed, and even in the verse of ‘Abid, the comparison with ivory 
statues would seem to lend point to al-Azhaii's statement that it is 
only used of the eyes when connected with whiteness of the skin. 

Western scholars are in general agreed that the conception of the 
Houries of Paradise is one borrowed from outside sources, and the 
prevalent opinion is that the borrowing was from Persia. Sale suggested 
this in his Preliminary Discowse, but his reference to the Sadder 
Bundahishn was rather unfortunate, as Dozy pointed out,^ owing to 
the lateness of this work. * Berthels, however, in his article Die 
paradiesischen Jungfrauen im Islam”, in Ishmica, i, 263 ff., has 
argued convincingly that though Sale’s ^urdfiri-BihisM may not be 

called in as evidence, yet the characteristic features of the j j>> of the 

Qur’anic Paradise closely correspond with Zoroastrian teaching about 


the Daena. The question, however, is whether the name j is of 

Iranian origin. Berthels thinks not.® Haug, however, suggested its 
equivalence with the Zoroastrian Mmat, good thought (of. Av. 

; Skt. hu)(t, good speech (of. Av. 5 

Skt. 5|W), and MvarsM, good deed (cf. Av. 

but the equivalences are difficult, and as Horovitz, Parodies, 13, points 

out, they in no way fit in with the pre-Islamio use of j Tisdall, 


Somces, 237 £, claims that is connected with the modem Pers. 

jj>. stm from Phlv. yvar * and Av. havara,^ but this 

comes no nearer to explaining the Qur’anie word. 

It is much more hkely that the word comes from the Phlv. 
hurUst, mfianing beoulifid, and used in the Pahlavi books of the 
beauteous damsels of Paradise, e.g. in Arda Vird/, iv, 18, and in 


^ Het IdamiswA, 3 j&d., 1880, p* 101. 

2 “ Bas Wort Hut diirfen wir naturlich ebensowenig in den iranischen Spraehen 
suchen.” 

® The three words occur together in Pand-namak, xx, 12, 18. Cf. Nyberg, Gtoamr^ 
109, 110. 

* Horn, Qmndrisst pp. Ill, 112 j Shikand, Glossary, 266. 

» Bartholomae, AIW, 1847 j Reichelt, Awestisches Bkmentarlntch, 512 ; cf. Skt, 
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Hddoxi NasJc, ii, 23, ^ wlere we have the picture of a graceful damsel, 
white-armed, strong, with dazzling face and prominent breasts. Now 




p is a good Iranian word, the equivalent of Av. 




U: 




Jiuraoha,^ and thougli these Pahlavi works are late the conceptions 
in them are early and there can be no question of borrowing from 
the Semitic. 

To this Iranian conception we may now add the influence of the 
Aram. Sprenger was doubtless right in his conjecture * that 


the root j to be white came to the Arabs from Aramaic. The Heb. 

nn occurs in Is. xxix, 22, in the sense of becoming pale through 
shame, and Syr. liQ*> is commonly used to translate XevKO^, and 
is thus used for the white garments of the Saints in Rev. iii, 4. Carra 
de Vaux,^ indeed, has suggested that Muhammad’s picture of the 
youths and maidens of Paradise w^as due to a misunderstanding of the 
angels in Christian miniatures or mosaics representing Paradise. This 

may or may not be so, but it does seem certain that the word j in 

its sense of whiteness, and used of fair-skinned damsels, came into use 
among the Northern Arabs as a borrowing from the Christian com- 
munities, and then Muhammad, under the influence of the Iranian 

used it of the maidens of Paradise. 


^..1 

^rL>- {Khdtam), 

xxxiii, 40. 

A seal. 

The passage is late Madinan and the word is used in the technical 


phrase 

On the surface it would seem to he a genuine derivative from 
to seal, but as l^eakel, Focal), 17, points out, a form is 


^ See also Minokhird^ ii, 125-139, for the idea. 

2 Bartholomae, AIW, 1836. 

® Leben, ii, 222, He thinks it may have come to the Arabs from the Nabataeans. 
* Art. “ Djarma in Wl, i, 1015. 
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not regular in Arabic, and the verb itself, as a matter of fact, is denomina- 
tive.^ The verb occurs in the Qur'an in vi, 46 ; xlv, 22, and the deriva- 
tive which Jawhari says is the same as is used in kxxhi, 

26. All these forms are in all probability derived from the Aram, 
as Noldeke had already noted.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge^ 71, claimed that the word was of Jewish 
origin, quoting the Heb. DmPt seal ; Syr. In his New Re- 

searcheSi 23, he quotes Haggai ii, 23, a verse referring to Zerubbabel, 
which shows that the idea of a man being a seal was not foreign to 
Jewish circles, beside which Horovitz, KV, 53, appositely cites 1 Cor. 
ix, 2, ye are the seal of my Apostleship '' — (r(ppayLS‘ /lov rrj^ 
aTTOCTToXrj^, where the Peshitta reads ISoAka. The Targumic HQ^’rin 
and Christian Palestinian meaning ohsigmUo^ finisy conclimOi 

clausula, give us even closer approximation to the sense of the word as 
used in the Qur'an. 

In the general sense of seal it must have been an early borrowing, 
for already in Imru'ul-Qais, xxxii, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 136), we 

find the plu. used, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions w’-e 

have (Rossini, Glossarium, 158). 

{KJiubz), 

xii, 36. 

Bread. 

It occurs only in the baker's dream in the Joseph story. 

The word is from the Eth. as Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 56, has 
noted, pointing out that bread is an uncommon luxury to the Arabs, 
but literally the staff of life among the Abyssinians, and therefore a 
word much more likely to have been borrowed by the Arabs than from 
them. ’sm is to bake in. general, and to baJre bread in particular, 
'WIL is a baher, as e.g. in the Joseph story, and is bread, the 

H being modified to ft before *f“, and was probably earlier 

^ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 252, The variant forms of the word given in the 
and in LA, xv, 53, also suggest that the word is foreign. 

2 Mavd. Oramm, 112 ; see also Pallis, Mandamn Studies, 153. 

2 Schwally, IdioUcon, 36. It translates irrLo<l>paytaixa^ Land, iv, 181, 1. 20. 

C5f. Schulthessj^ea;, 71. Used of sealing magically, it occurs in the incantation texts, 
see Montgomery, Aramaio IncmUaiion Texts from Nippur, Glossary, pp. 289, 290. 
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as is indicated by the common Tigre word used for a popular 

kind of bread. It was probably an early borrowing into Arabic, for 
the root has become well naturalized and many forms have been 
built from it. 

JSJ>- {Khardal). 

xxi, 48 ; xxxi, 15. 

A mustard seed. 

Both passages are reminiscent of the cof kqkkov (Tivanrecja^ 
of Matt, xvii, 20, etc. 

The Muslim authorities take it as an Arabic word, though they are 

in some doubt as to whether it should be JS j>- or JS Fraenkel, 

Frejndw, 141, has shown, however, that the word is a borrowing from 
Aram. ‘pi-in ; sp. Ur,-. The probabilities are in favour of its being 
from the Syr. which as a matter of fact translates crlvaiTL in 

the Peshitta text of Matt, xvii, 20, etc., and occurs also in Christian 
Palestinian.^ The borrowing will have been early for the word is used 
in the old poems, e.g. Divan Hudhaili xcvii, 11. 

** • 

<i {Khuzdna). 

vi, 50 ; xi, 33 ; xii, 55 ; xv, 21 ; xvii, 102 ; xxxvhi, 8 ; hi, 37 ; 
Ixiii, 7. 

Treasury, storehouse. 

The verb does not occur in the Qur’an, but besides 1 

(which occurs, however, only in the pin. form ^ ^ we find a form 

Jju>- one who lays in store ” in xv, 22 ; and heelers in 

xxxix, 71, 73 ; xl, 52 ; Ixvii, 8. 

It is fairly obvious that J is a denominative verb, and the word 

has been recognized by many Western scholars as a foreign borrowing.^ 
Its origin, however, is a httle more difficult to determine. Hoffinann, 
^ Schulthess, iea:, 89. 

2 Fraenkel in Beitr, Assy, iii, 81 ; VoUers, ZDMG, 1, 640 ; Horovitz, Paradies, 5 n. 
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ZDM&, zxxii, 760,^ suggested that we should find its origin in the 
Pers. This which BQ defines as ^ jj 

J ji) is cognate with Skt. (=?^^r) a treasury or 
jewel roo»»,® and has been borrowed through the Aram. !l^T32 ; Syr. 

]ia^ into Arabic as jS^. It seems hardly likely that by another line 
of borrowing, through say Heb. D'’t3| ® or Hand. K2KTK2,^ it has 


come to form the Ar. 

Barth, Etymol, Stud, 61, makes the happier suggestion that it 
may be connected with the form that is behind the Heb. ]Dn treasure. 


(KhMi’a). 

To do wrong, sin. 

Several verbal and nominal forms from this root occur in the 




Qur’an, e.g. by mistake (iv, 94) ; Ui-I to be in errors to sin (ii, 

i ^ t " 

286 ; xxxiii, 6) ; (xxviii, 7 ; kix, 37) ; Lk^sm,e?w(xvii, 

33) ; lLk>- si% error (ii, 66, 75 ; iv, 112, etc.) ; and 


hahitudl sinfulness (Ixix, 9 ; xovi, 16). 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root was apparently to 
miss ® as in Heb. NtSH (cf. Prov. viii, 36, i»‘a3 Dan ‘‘he 

who misses me wrongs himself”), and in the Eth. 'Irt'h to fail top'd. 
The Hiphil form in Heb. is used of markmanship, and XhUI**! in 
S. Arabian seems to have the same meaning, as we may judge from 
two inscriptious given by Levy in ZDMOt xxiv, 195, 199 (cf. also 
Eossini, Ghssarium, 155). It was from this sense of missing the mark 
that there developed the idea of to sin, which is the commonest use 


^ Of. also his Mdrtyrer, 260. 

2 It is probably a loan-word in Skt. lagarde, GA, 27, and Arm. Stud, § 453, 
thinks it is an old Median word. 

» Cf. Esth, iii, 9 : iv, 7, itSJ. 

* Fraenkel, BeHtr. Assy, iii, 181, takes it to be from Aram, 

5 But see Zimmern, Akkad. J^rerndw, 11. 
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of tine verb in. Heb. and the only meaning it has in Aram,^ It was 
doubtless under Aram, influence that it gained a similar meaning in 
Eth.,2 and there is httle doubt that it came into Arabic as a technical 
term from the same source. It occurs very rarely in the old poetry,^ 
though the casual way in which the term is used. in the Qur’an shows 
that it must have been well understood in Mecca and Madina.^ 

The Muslim authorities take as a form but as 

♦♦ 

Schwally notes (ZDMQ, lii, 132), its form like that of the Eth, 
’htn.M' ® is proof conclusive that the borrowing of this form is 
direct from the Syr, and doubtless the other Arabic forms 

are due to influence from the same source.® 


3^2^ (Khaldq), 

ii, 96, 196 ; iii, 71 ; is, 70. 

A portion or share. 

As a technical term for the portion of good allotted man by God 
this term occurs only in Madman passages. In Sura is, it refers to 
man’s portion in this world, and in Stiras ii and iii to man’s portion 
in the life to come, the two latter passages indeed, as Margohouth, 
MWi xviii, 78, notes, being practically a quotation from the Talmud 

(cf. sanh, 90a, nh^:3b pbn nnb ]■*«). 

It seems clear that it is a technical term of non-Arabic origin, for 

though the primitive sense of is to measure (cf. Eth. to 

enumerate)^ its normal sense in Qur’anic usage is to create, and this 

Madinan use of in the sense of portion follows that of the 

older religions. Thus r\pbn is a portion given by God, cf. Job xx, 
29, and Aram. ^p7in means a portion in both worlds (of. Baba 
Bathra, I22a, and Buxtorf, Lex. 400). Syr. means rather 

lot or fate, i.e. fiocpa as in ]2^iD> = fioipa davaroVi 

^ And now also in the Ras Shamra tablets. 

® Pratorius, Beiir. Ass, i, 29. 

® Examples occur in Abu’i-'Atahiya (ed. 1888), p. 120, and in Qais b. ar-Ruqaiyat, 
xyiii, 3 (ed. Ehodokanakis, p. 129). 

^ But see Wensinck in Bl, ii, 925. 

® Ndldeke, Nem Beitrdge, 36. 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, 
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though in the Christ. Palest, dialect means portion, 

It is noteworthy that the Lexicons, which define it as iii-1 


jrvlll seem to interpret it from the Qur'an, 


and the only verse they quote in illustration is from Hassan b. Thabit, 
which is certainly under Qur’anio influence. Horovitz, JPN, 198 fE., 
thinks that the origin is Jewish, but Phon, phn is also to divide, 
apportion (Harris, Glossary, 102), so that the word may have been 
used in the Syro-Palestinian area among other groups. 


jCi- {ISihmf). 

ii, 216 ; v, 92, 9S ; xii, 36, 41 ; xlvii, 16. 

Wine. 

The word is very commonly used in the old poetry, but as Guidi 
saw,® it is not a native word, but one imported along with the article. 

The Ar. means to cover, to conceal, and from this was formed 

a mvffler, the plu. of which, occurs in Siira xxiv, 31. 

In the sense of to give wine to, it is denominative.^ 

Its origin was doubtless the Aram. KHOn = Syr. 
which is of very common use. The Heb. ‘llpn is poetical {BBB, 330) 
and probably of Aram, origin.® It is also suggestive that many of the 


other forms from ji" are clearly of Aram, origm, e.g. leaven, 

gives jr^ ferment, leaven, and Arm. [uJhjp yeast ® a 

wineseller.iB ^ 

The probabilities are aU in favour of the word having come into 
Arabic from a Christian source, for the wine trade was largely in the 
hands of Christians {vide supra, p. 21), and Jacob even suggests that 


1 Sohulthess, Lex, 65, and cf. Palestinian Leciionary of the Gospels, p. 126. 

2 ZA, x.i, 380. 

^ Zella Sede, 597, and note BeU, Origin, 145. 

^ Praenkel, Premdw, 161. 

s We now have the word, however, in the Ras Shamra texts. 

* Lagarde, Arm, Stud, § 991 ; HUbschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 238, and Arm, Qramm, 
i, 305. 
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Christianity spread among the Arabs in some parts along the routes 
of the wine traded Most of the Arabic terms used in the wine trade 

seem to be of Syriac origin, and itself is doubtless an early 

borrowing from the Syr. 

~ * 

y (Khinzir), 

ii, 168 ; v, 4, 65 ; vi, 146 ; xvij 116. 

Pig, swine. 

It occurs only in late passages and always in the list of prohibited 
foods, save in v, 65, where it refers to certain infidels whom Giod 
changed into apes and swine. 

No explanation of the word from Arabic material is possible,® 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 587, was suspicious of the word. Fraenkel’s 
examination of the word, Fremdw, 110, has confirmed the suspicion 
and indicated that it is in all probability a loan-word from Aramaic.® 
The dependence of the Qur’anic food-regulations on Biblical material 
has been frequently noticed,* and in Lev. xi, 7, we find T’tn among 
the forbidden meats. In Aram, the word is KT*!)! and in Syr. 

and only in S. Arabian do we find theformwithn, e.g. Eth.*n!i,C 
(also fhJnC or A711.C) cf. Eth. Enoch, Ixxxix, 10) meaning tdild 
boar (though it is rare in Eth., the usual word being and 

Sab. (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 38). 

It is possible of course that the Arabic word was derived ficom 
Eth., but the alternative forms in Eth. make one suspect that the 
borrowing was the other way, so it is safest to assume that the borrow- 
ing was from Aram, with a glide soimd J developed between the 

^and J ® (Fraenkel, 111), which also appears in the "ITIH of the 
Eas Shamra texts. 

^ Beduimnleben, 99. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 181, notes the curious fact that in early 
Arable the commonest word for merchant, viz. has the special significance of 
“ wine merchant ”, on which D. H. Muller remarks, WZKM, i, 27 : “ sie zeigt dass 
die Civilization im Alterthnm wie heute erst mit der Einfiihrung bOTauschender 
Oetrftnke begonnen hat,” 

^ Vide the suggestions of the Lexicographers in Lane, Lex, 732. 

^ But see Lagarde, Oberaicht, 113, and the Akk. hwnalru (Zimmern, Akkad. 
Fremdw, 60). 

* Cf. Eudolph, AbMngigkeit, 61, 62. 

* That this inserted % was not infrequent in borrowed words is illustrated by 
Geyer, Zwei Qedichte, i, 118 n. 
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{Khcdma}. 

Iv. 72. 

Ttent ; pavilion. 

« « 

It is found only in the pin. in an early Meccan description 

ofParadise, where we are told that theHouriesare ^\1\ 
kept close in pavilions 

The word is obviously not Arabic, and Fraenkel, Frerndw, 30, 
though admitting that he was not certain of its origin, suggested that 
it came to the Arabs from Abyssinia.^ Eth. means 

tentorium, tabernaculum (Dillmann, Lex, 610), and translates both 
the Heb. and 6k. aKrjvrj, Vollers, however, in ZBMQ, 1, 

631, is not willing to accept this theory of Abyssinian derivation,^ and 
thinks we must look to Persia or N. Africa for its origin. The Pers. 

however, are direct borrowings from the 
Arabic ® and not formations from the root meaning curvature. 

We find the word not infrequently in the early poetry, and so it 
must have been an early borrowing, probably from the same source 
as the Eth. 

^jlS {Ddumd). 

ii, 252 ; iv, 161 ; v, 82 ; vi, 84 ; xvii, 57 ; xxi, 78, 79 ; xxvii, 
15, 16 ; xxxiv, 10, 12 ; xxxviii, 16-29. 

David. 

In the Qur'an he is mentioned both as King of Israel and also as 
a Prophet to whom was given the Zabur jj>J (Psalter). 

1 In S. Arabian we bave which is said to mean domits mod^ta (Rossini, 

Glosaarium, 155). 

® Zelt ist mir verdachtig, ohne dass ich mit Sicherheit die &emde XTrform 

angeben harm. Die Erklarung schwankt in den Einzelheiten ; ursprunglich primi- 
tivste Behausung scheint es allmS.nlich mit Zelt gleichbedeutend geworden zu 
sein. Dass es dnrch ath. l^imat ais echt semitlsch erwiesen wird, kann ich £V§nkel 
nicht zugeben, denn viele Entlehmingen sind anf den Siiden bescbxankfc geblieben. 
Man muss an Persien Oder Nordostafrika denken.” 

® VuUers, Lex, Pera, i, 776. 
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al-Jawallqi, Mu^arrab, 67, recognized the name as foreign, and his 
statement is repeated in Eaghib, Mufmddt, 173 ; LA^ iv, 147, etc. 
It was even recognized as a Hebrew name as we learn from Baid. vrho, 


speaking of TaJut, says, 


' it is a Hebrew 


proper name like David.^’ 

In two passages of the Qur’an (xxi, 80 ; xxxiv, 10) we are told 
that he was an armourer, and as such he is frequently mentioned in the 
old poetry,^ so the name obviously came to the Arabs from a com- 
munity where these legends were circulating, though this may have 
been either Jewish or Christian. It was also used as a personal name 
among the Arabs in pre-Islamic days, for we hear of a Phylaroh 
Da’ud al-Lathiq of the house of Daja'ima of the tribe of Salih, ^ there 
appears to have been a contemporary of Muhammad who fought at 


Badr, named and possibly the name occurs in a Thamudio 

inscription.^ 

The form of the name presents a little diflS.culty, for the Heb. is 
nn or and the Christian forms follow this, e.g. Gk. Aauecfi, 
Syr. r^oj or jaoIj, Eth. There is a Syr. form joo]} used 

by Bar Hebr., CJimi, 326, but PSm, 801, is probably right inthinMng 
that this was influenced by the Arabic. Horovitz, ETJ, 110, discusses 
the change in form from Dawld to Da’ud,® and on the whole it seems 
safest to conclude that it came to Arabic from some Aramaic soiirce, 
though whether Jewish or Christian it is impossible to say. 


[Barasa). 

iii, 73 ; vi, 105, 157 ; vii, 168 ; xxxiv, 43 ; Ixviii, 37. 

To study earnestly. 

Always used in the Qur’an of studying deeply into or searching 
the Scriptures, and the reference is always directly or indirectly to 
the Jews and Christians.® On this ground Geiger, 51, claimed that here 


1 Vide examples in Fraenkel, Fremdw, 242 ; Horovitz, KU^ 109 ; JPN^ 160, 167. 
® Yaqut, Mu'jam, iv, 70 ; and vide Noldeke, Ghaseaniscken FVirsten, p. 8. 

® Vide Ibn Hisham, 506 ; Ibn Sa'd, iii, b, 74, and WeUhausen, Waqidx, p. 88. 

* Ryckmans, A-owi5 ^ropres, i, 66. 

® Vide also Rhodokanakis in WZKMt xvii, 283. 

® Taking v, 37, of Sura Ixviii to be late, as seems evident from the use of 
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we have a technioal word for the study of Scripture borrowed from the 
root so widely used ia this connection by the Jews. 

Greiger^s suggestion has had wide acceptance among Western 
scholars/ and it is curious that some of the Muslim phdologers felt the 
difficulty, for as-Suyiiti, /i jf, 320, and in the Muhadhdhab, tells us that 
some considered it to be Heb., and in Mutaw, 56, he quotes others as 
holding it to be Syriac. Syr. *Mh does mean to tram, to instruct, and 
Eth. to interpret, comrmrd upon, whence JJrCrt'l* and jt^CVIr 
commentary, but neither of these is so likely an origin as the Jewish 
which, as Buxtorf, Lex, 297, show^s, is the commonest word 
in the Rabbinic writings in connection with the exposition of Scripture, 
and w^hich must have been commonly used among the Jewish com- 
munities of Arabia.® 


{Dirham). 

xii, 20. 

A dirham. 

Only the plu. form is found in the Qur’an, and only in 

the Joseph story. 

It was commonly recognized by the philologers as a borrowed word. 
al-JawaJiqi, Mu*arrab, 66, notes it,* and ath-Tha'alibi, FiqJi, 317, 
includes it inhis list of words common to Persian and Arabic. There was 
some doubt as to the vowelling of the word, however, the authorities 

varying between 

The ultimate origin is the Gk. which passed into Syr. 

as tSooSf. Some, however, would derive from a Semitic 

source. Boissacq suggests this, and Levy, Fremd/w, 118, connects it 


^ Praenkel, Vocab, 23 ; Fleischer, Kleinere Sohriften, ii, 122 ; Sprenger, Leb&t, ii, 
289 ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 51 ; Nm Mesearchea, 28. 

2 Eth. and are themselves derived fix)m the Heb. Noldeke, Neue 

Beitrdge, 38; Horovitz, JPN^ 199. 

® Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 285, thinks that in here we have a combina- 
tion of itfn and D*11. “ Zm* Radix ist nachzutragen, dass in ihr fi#n nnd 
on (v. Levy) zusammenfielen. Daher einerseits die Bedeutung studieren anderseits 
arb&Uen abnfttzen.” 

* So al-Khafaji, 83 ; LA, xv, 89. 

® Fraenkel, Vocab, 13 ; Bremdw, 191. 
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with Heb. (Phon. D3QD“n) ^ beside which is 

the Persian. gold Daric, the Gk. SapuKOS^BinA^eGxm&dotm 
which appears in Syr. as Liddell and Scott, however, are 

doubtless right in deriving it from dpd<T<rofJiaL and meaning originally 
‘‘ as much as one can hold in the hand then a measure of weight 
and lastly a coin. This bpa^piT) passed into Iranian first as a measure of 

weight and then as a coin. In Phlv, we find the. ideograms dram 
and drax^n meaning a silver coin,® or sometimes money in general,® 


which is the origin of the Mod. Pers 





and the Arm. 


and may be assumed as the source of the Ar. ^ also.^ 

It was doubtless an early borrowing from the Mesopotamian area, 
for it occurs in the old poetry, e.g. 'Antara xxi, 21 (AHwardt, Livans, 
p. 45). 


(3Ljb> {Bihdq), 


kxvni, 34. 


Pull. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage descriptive of the delights 
of Paradise, where, besides an enclosed garden and full-bosomed 


virgins, the blessed are promised LlC 

The Commentators are agreed that it means /wB and there is con- 


siderable agreement that it is to be derived from to jweas. 


1 Lidzbarski, Hwadbvjdh, 257 ; Hams, Glossary, 96 ; cf. also Aram. in 

Cook, Glossary, 41. 

® PFQl, 105 and 110 ; Nyberg, Glossar, 68 ; Sayast, Glossary, 160 ; Erabaug, 
Glossary, 78. Hang thinks this of Babylonian origin, but Hubschmann rightly derives 


it from a form ^drahm from. and then compares Av. Ji 



taxma. 


cf. Arm. Gramm, i, 145 ; Pers. Stud, 251. 

® e.g. in the Dadistan-i-Dinik, cf. West, Pahlavi Texts, ii, 242, 

^ Hubschmann, Arm. Grammy i, 145. 

® Vuliers, Lex, i, 832, 840 ; VoUers, ZDMG, li, 297, and Addai Sher, 62, though, 
some statements of the latter need correction. 
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They are not very happy over the form, however, for ^ L) is fem. 


and we should expect not (3U>. Exactly the same form, how- 
ever, is found in a verse of Khidash b. Zuhair— 




^ ll^^rLd 1*1 ^ 

‘‘ There came to us 'Amir desiring entertainment from us, so we 
filled for him a full cup/^ 

so Sibawaih suggested that it diould be taken not as an adj. to 


bat as a verbal notm.^ 

There is ground, however, for thinking that iJie word is not Arabic 
at all* ffraenkel, Frerndw, 282, would relate it to pm, which we 
find in Heb. pn)! io croiod, oppress, thrust ; Aram. pD*’f ; Syr. 


to crowd, s^wm, which is the At. to drive away, &epd. The 

change of H to H he would explain as Mesopotamian. Thus 

would mean “ a cup pressed out ”, referring to the wine pressed to 
fill the cup. 


•O {JDin). 




Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. i, 3 ; ii, 257, etc. 

Judgment, Religion, and in iz, 29, vrarbally “ to make profession 
of frith”. 


In the Qur’an we find also a ddjt, that which one owes 

(cf. iv, 12, 13 ; ii, 282), and ^ Ju« for one who receives payment of a 

debt (xxxvii, 61 ; Ivi, 85), besides the verb ^ 1 Jir “ to become debtors 

to one another (ii, 282). These, however, are later developments of 
the word within Arabic. 

The Muslim authorities usually treat it as an Arabic word (cf. 


1 YiM LA, xi, 395, 896. 

2 HoroTitz, Paradie$f 11, says : “ Auoh die Herkunft von . . . ist tmsicher,” 
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Kagliib, Mufrad-dt^ 175), and derive it from jiS to do a thing as a 
habit’’, but this verb seems to be denominative from in the 
sense of obedience, which, Uke and AIS (i.e* ]Ai^r^ and 

]jU3), is a borrowing from the North, connected with Akk. ddnu, 
Heb. ]*’T; Syr, There was a suspicion among the philologers, 
however, that it was a foreign word, for LA, xvii, 27, notes that some 
authorities admitted that it had no verbal root, and al-Khafaji, 90, and 
ath-Tha‘alibi, Fiqh, 317, include it in their lists of foreign words. 

As a matter of fact we have here two separate words of different 
origin.^ (i) In the sense of religion the word is a borrowing from Iranian. 
In Phlv. we find den meaning religion,^ from which come 
dendh for religious law, ham-den, of the same religion,® and 

dmdn, used in the sense of “the religious”, i.e. true 
believers. This Phlv. is derived from Av. daend, 

religion ^ (though this itself is probably derived from the Elamitish 

den),^ and besides being the origin of the Mod, Pers. was 

borrowed into Arm. as meaning religion, faith (and also law ’ 
in the sense of a “ rehgious system ”, e.g. Jtuqj^kqvub^ = 
>))(5 the Mazdian religion or Law), (ii) In the sense of 
Judgmnt it is a borrowing from the Aramaic. Thus we find in common 
use the Kabbinic Kn, Syr. ]xaj, and Mand. Kn, all meaning 
judgment and, indeed, the judgment of the last day.® 

From the Aramaic the word passed into S. Arabian and 

1 Noldeke in ZDMO, xxxvii, 534. See also Von Kj:enier, StreifzUge, p. vii, and 
Ahrens, Christliches, 28, 34. 

8 PPGl, 110 ; Sayast, Glossary, 160, and the den of the Turfan Pahlavi ; Sale- 
mann, IlamcMische Siudien, i, 67. For the borrowing cf. Naldeke-Schwally, i, 20 ; 
Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 641 ; Koldeke, Mand, Gram, 102. 

3 Cf. the Av. West, Glossary, 35. 

* Bartholomae, AIW, 662 ; Horn, Grnndriss, 133 ; cf. also the Pazend edtni 
= irreligion. 

^ But see Bartholomae, AlW, 665, and Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 24, who derives 
it from Akk. de{i)nn, 

® Addai Sher, 69, discusses its meaning. Curiously enough it is given by the 
Lexicons as a borrowing from Arabic, cf. Vullers, Lex, i, 956, but see Bartholomae, 
AIW, 665. 

’ Hiibschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 139. 

® Montgomery, Aramaie Ineantatiorb Texts from Nippur, Glossary, p. 285, 
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Eth. ftJ&T with its verbal forms and (and Amhario 

judge ; Tigrina ftjE-S* j'udge ) ; into Iranian, where we find the 
Phlv. ideogram dem ^judgmeiit, decree^- and also into Arabic.^ 
As used in the Qur’an it closely corresponds to Jewish use ; in fact 

the constantly occurring so exactly corresponds with the 

Eabbinic nr = fnn ar that on the surface it seems obviously 
a borrowing from Jewish sources. The fact, however, that in Syriac, 
besides meaning jitdgment, we have also a meaning 
religion, borrowed from the Iranian (Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 
1516), giving us the same double usage as in Arabic, makes the 
probabilities seem in favour of the borrowing having been from a 
Christian source.^ In any case it was an early borrowing for it is found 
not uncommonly in the early poetry.^ 

jLl) ^ {Dinar). 

iii, 68. 

A dinar. 

The name of a coin, the Lat. demrius, Gk. Srjvdptoj/. The Muslim 
authorities knew that it was a loan-word and claim that it came from 
Persian, though they werenot unanimous about it. al-Jawahqi, Mu^anab^ 
62, whose authority is accepted by as-8uyuti,® gives it as Arabicized 

from the Pers. jL) 3, but ath-Tha‘alibi, Fiqh, 317, places it among the 

words which have the same form inboth Arabic and Persian. as-Suyuti, 
MiizMr, i, 139, places it among the words about which the philologers 
were indoubt, and Raghib, Mw/mcZdf, 17]., while quoting the theory that 

it is of Pers. origin compounded from and jl,® yet gives his 

own opinion that it is from jLj ^ and an Arabic word. Similarly the- 

^ Frahang, Glossary, p. 79. 

“ Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 44 ; Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 39 ; Fraenkel, Vocab, 22. 
3 Mingana, Syriac Infiuencet 85 ; Horovitz, KU, 62. 

* See references in Horovitz, op. cit. Cheildio, Na^aniya, 171. 

^ Itq, 320 ; Mutaw, 46, vide also al-Khafaji, 86. 

® Vide Vullers, Lex, i, 25 and 56. Dvofdk, Fremdw, 66, points out that the late 
Greek explanations of the word take it to be from din-ar, i.e. 8e/ca;^aAKQv ; cf, Steph., 
Thesaurus, ii, 1094 ; ro BeKaxaXKov outwj e/caAetro STjvdpiov^ or the even more 
ridiculous r6 rd Beivd dUpeiv irap^xofievov. 
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Lexicons differ. The Qamus says plainly that it is a foreign word like 

^ and ^ which the Arabs of old did not know and so borrowed 
from other peoples. TAy iii, 211, says that the authorities were 

uncertain — (3 and Jawhari tries to explain it as an 

Arabic word. ^ 

The form seems an invention to explain the plu. 

though it may be intended to represent the Phlv. denary used 

for a gold coin in circulation in the Sasanian empire,^ and which is 

the origin of the Pers. The Phlv. however, is not 

original, and the oft suggested connection with the Skt. 
a gold coin or gold ornament, is hardly to the point, for this is itself 
derived from the Gk. brjvapiovy^ and the Phlv. word was doubtless 
also borrowed directly from the Greek. 

SrjpapLOV &om the Lat. denarius was in common use in N.T. times, 
and occurs in the nomliterary papyri.^ The Greeks brought the word 
along with the coin to the Orient in their commercial dealings, and the 
word was borrowed not only into Middle Persian, but is found also in 
Arm. in Aram, “in, which occurs both in the Rabbinic 

writings (Levy, Wdrterhmhy i, 399, 400) and in the Palmyrene 
inscriptions (De Vogu6, InscTy vi, 3 = NSI, No. 115, p. 273),® and in 
Syr. The denarius aurmSy i.e. the drjpdpLOP yjpvaovVy became 

known in the Orient as simply Brjudipiop, and it was with the 
meaning of a gold coin that the word came into use in Arabic.® 

Now as it was coins of Greek and not of Persian origm that first 
came into customary use in Arabia, we can dismiss the suggested 
Persian origin. Had the word come directly from Greek, however, 


^ PFGl, 110 ; Kanmmah, ii, 13 ; Sayast, Glossary, 160. 

® Monier Williams, Sanskrit Didionaryt 481. 

® Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Miiseum, ii, 306 : “ The term denarius 
replaces that of drachma which was regularly in use before the time of Diocletian ; the 
Neronian denarius reintroduced by Diocletian being reckoned as equivalent to the 
drachma and as of a talent.” 

^ Hftbschmann, Arm. Grammy i, 346. Brockelmann in ZDMG, xlvii, 11. 

® The actual form is with the Aram. plu. ending. 

® Zambaur in Ely i, 975, thinks that the shortened form of the name became 
current in Syria after the reform of the currency by Constantine I (a.d. 309-319). 
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we should expect the foim and the actual form 

suggests an Aram, origin, as Fraenkel had noted.^ It was from the 
Syi. Vrl*? that tlie Eth. was derived,* and we may assume 

that the Arabic word was also taken from this source.* It was an 
early borrowing, as it occurs in the old poetry. 


P > {DhakM), 
V, 4. 


To make ceremonially clean. 

Only once does this word occur, and then in a very late Madinan 
passage giving instruction about clean and unclean meats. Muslims 
are here forbidden to eat that which dieth of itself, blood, fledi of 
swine, that which has been offered to strange gods, anything strangled 
or gored or killed by an accident or by a beast of prey—"" save what 

you have made ceremonially clean” — the ref- 
erence being, the Commentators tell us, to the giving of the death 
stroke in the orthodox fashion to such maimed or injured beasts.* 

This whole passage is obviously under Jewish influence (cf. Lev. 
xi, 7 ; xvii, 10, 15, etc.), and Schulthess, ZA, xxvi, 151,^ has suggested 

that the verb here is a borrowing from the Jewish community. 

In Bihl. Heb. HST (Pi) means “to make or keep dean or pure 
but the Aram. ‘’3*1, mean “ to be ritually clean ”, and the 

Pa. ’’13*1 is “ to make ritually clean ”, giving us predsdy the form 

we need to explain the Arabic. The Syr. has the same meaning, 

X 

but as the distinctions of dean and unclean meats meant little to the 
Christians, the probabilities are in favour of a Jewish origin. 


1 Vocabf 13 ; Fremdw^ 191. 

^ Noldeke, Neue Beitrdget 41 ; but see p. 33, where he suggests a possible diieot 
borrowing from the Greek. 

^ Mingana, Syria6 Inflmnoe, 89. 

^ WeUbausen, Beste, 114, n. 4. 

* “ Wahisobeinlich ist aber dieses letzere irgendwie jUdiscben ITisprungs.’’ 
® Note also Phon. N3T, Hams, Gflosmry, 99. 
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[RdHna). 
ii, 98 ; iv, 48. 

The reference is the same in both passages — '' say not mHnd but 
say iinzurnd '" The Commentators tell us that the Jews in Arabia 

used to pronounce the word j, meaning look at us in such 
a way as to relate it with the root evil, so Muhammad urged Ms 

followers to use a different word C Ji 2 j\ behold us, wMch did not 

lend itself to this disconcerting play on words ^ 

Hirschfeld. Beitrage, 64, thinks the reference is to or 

occurring in connection with some Jewish prayer, but it is 
much more likely that the statement of the Commentators is correct 
and that as Geiger, 17, 18, noted, ^ it is a play on and and 
reflects the Prophet’s annoyance at the mockery of the Jews. 

j {Robb), 

Occurs very frequently, e.g. i, 1. 

Lord, master. 

The root 33*1 is common Semitic, probably meaning to he thick, 

as illustrated by Ar. j to ina'ease, j thick juice, the Rabbinic 

33T grease, beside the Eth. ^flfl to expand, expend. The sense of 
great, however, .wMch is so common in Heb. and Aram., and from which 
the meardng Lm'd has developed, does not occur in Ar. or in Eth. save 
as a borrowing.^ TMs sense seems to have developed in the N. Semitic 

area, and MargoKouth, ERE, vi, 248, notes that j meaning Lord 

or Master must have been borrowed from the Jews or Christians. 

The borrowing was probably from Aram, for it was from an Aram, 
source that the word passed into Middle Persian, as witness the 

Phlv. ideogram rahd meaniag great, venerable, spletidid {PPGl, 

^ as-SuyutI, Itq, 320, quoting Abu Na‘im*s DalaHl an-Nubmoim, Cf. Mtttaw, 59. 
2 Vide also Palmer, Qoran, i, 14; and Dvofdk, Fr&mdw, 31 ; Horovitz, JPN, 204. 

® It occurs, however, in Sab. flX though this, like Eth. and may 

be from the Aram. Torrey, Foimdaiion, 52, claims that is purely Arabic. 
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190 ; Frakang, Glossary, 106), which occurs as early as the Sasanian 
inscriptions, where is synonymous with the Pazend 

vaziirg.^ We find ST very frequently in the Aramaic inscriptions, 
e.g. mi chief of the market DT chief of the 

army camp master et-c.,^ though its use in 
connection with deities is rarer,^ names hke meaning El 

is great '' rather than El is Lord The special development of its 
use with God was in the Sjrriac of the Christian communities, and as 
Sprenger, Xefecn, i, 299, suggests, it was doubtless under Syr. influence 
that Muhammad uses it as he does in the Qur'an,^ It was commonly 
used, however, both of human chieftains and of the deity in pre- 
Islamic days, as is evident from the old poetry, and from its use in 
the inscriptions (Eyckmans, No7ns prop'es, i, 196 ; Eossini, Glossarimn, 
235). 

.1 

j {Rabbdm). 

iii, 73 ; v, 48, 68. 

Eabhi. 

The passages are all late, and the reference is to Jewish teachers, 
as w^as recognized by the Commentators. Most of the Muslim 

authorities take it as an Arabic vrord, a derivative from (cf. TA, 

i, 260 ; Raghib, Mufraddt, 183 ; and Zam. on iii, 73). Some, however, 
knew that it was a foreign word, though they were doubtful whether 
its origin was Hebrew or Syriac.® 

AlS it refers to Jewish teachers we naturally look for a Jewish 
origin, and Geiger, 51, would derive it from the Rabbinic ]n - 
later form of used as a title of honour for distinguished teachers,® 

^ West, Glossary t 133 ; Herzfeld, PaikuU, Glossary, 240. 

2 See Cook, Glossary i under the various titles. So Phon. ^1*1. Cf. Harris, Glossary^ 
145. 

® Though in the S. Arabian inscriptions we find mx nihxnx etc. 

(see Ryckmans, Nows propres^ i, 248), and there is a similar use in the Ras Shamra 
tablets. 

^ Hirschfeld, New Researokes, 30, however, argues that the dominant influence 
was Jewish. See also Horovitz, JPN, 199, 200. 

® Vide al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 72 j as-Suyuti, liq* 320 ; Muzhirt i, 130 ; al-Khafaji, 94. 

® Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 51 n., says : “ Muhammad ermaimt die Rabbinen 
(rabbani) sich nicht zu Herren ihrer Glaubensgenossen zu machen, sondern ihre 
Wiirde lediglich auf das Studium der Schriffc zu beschrSnken, vgl. ix, 31.” Vide 
also von Kremer, Idem, 226 n. 
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SO that there grew up the sa3Tng pT 'ana “ greater than 

Rabbi is Rabban’’. The difiEicTilty in accepting as a direct 

derivative from however, is the final (S, which as Horovitz, 

KU, 63, admits, seems to point to a Christian origin. In Jno, xx, 16 ; 
Mk, X, 51, we find the form pa^fiovuel (6 Xeyerou AiSacr/caXe) 
or pafidcovei, which seems to be formed from the Targumic ]12T 
and it was this form that came to be commonly used in the Christian 
communities of the East, viz. Syr. ; Eth. I 

The Syr. was very widely used, and as Pautz, 

Offenbarung, 78, n, 4, notes, jlioi was commonly used for a doctor of 
learning, and the dim. was not uncommonly used as a title 

of reverence for priests and monks, so that we may conclude that the 
Qur’anic word, as to its form, is probably of Syriac origin.® 



ii, 15. 

To be profitable. 

A trading term which Barth, Etymoh Stud, 29 (but cf. Torrey, 
Cmnmercial Theological Terms, p. 44), has equated with the Jewish 
mn^. It seems more likely, however, to have come from the 
Eth. lucrari, lucrifacere,^ which is very commonly used and 

has many derivatives, e.g. ct business man ; Cfl A gain ; 

Cn*/h pvfit hearing, etc., which are among the commonest trading 
terms. It is thus probably a trade term that came to the Arabs from 
Abyssinia, or may be from S. Arabia (cf. Ryckmans, Noms 'pro'pres, 
i, 196 ; Rossini, Glossarimi, 236). 

j j^ij (Eibbiyun), 

iii, 140. 

Myriads. 

^ Balman, Worte Jem, 267, and see his Grammaiik des jiid. pdldsi, Aramdisoh, 
p. 176, 

2 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 376 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 251. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, agrees, but see Horoyitz, JPN, 200. 

* Praenkel in BeU. Ass, iii, 74, says that NSldeke suggested this derivation, but 
I cannot locate the reference. 
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The passage is a late Madman one encouraging the Prophet in his 
difiS-Culties. 

as-Suyuti, 321, says that certain early authorities considered 
it a S37riac word, and this is probably correct. Syr. the plu. 
of Qoi meaning myriads^ translates both fjtvpLOL and fxvpiabe^ of 
the LXX.1 

Ixxiv, 6. 

Wrath. 

The Sura is an early one, and in this passage the Prophet is urged 
to magnify his Lord, purify his garments, and flee from the wrath 

to come— 

It is usual to translate the word as abomination or idolatry and make 

it but another form of jVj’ occurs in ii, 56 ; vii, 131, etc. 

(of. LA) vii, 219 ; Raghib, Mufraddt) 186, and the Commentaries), 
There was some feeling of diiB&culty about the word, however, for 

Zam. thought the reading was wrong and wanted to read 

instead of J>- j, and as-Suyuft Itq) 311, would explain it as the form 

of y>^j in the dialect of Hudhail. ' 

It seems probable, however, as Bell, Originy 88, and Ahrens, 
MnhamTmd) 22, have suggested, that the word is the Syr. 
wrath, used of the “ wrath to come ”, e.g. in Matt, iii, 7.^ (Fischer, 
Ghssar, 43, says Aram. 

(Rajim). 

iii, 31 ; xv, 17, 34 ; rvi, 100 ; xxxviii, 78 ; Ixxxi, 25. 

Stoned, pelted, driven away by stones, execrated. 

We find it used only of Satan and his minions, and it is said to 

^ Of. also the Mandaeaja ; NCldeke, Mcmd, Gramm, 190. 

2 Vide also 1 Thess. i, 10, and Lagarde, Amlecia Syriaca, p. 8, 1. 19. 
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derive from the tradition that the demons seek to listen to the counsels 
of Heaven and are pelted away by the angels ^ (cf. Sura Ixvii, 5). 
The Muslim authorities naturally take it as a pure Arabic word, 

a form from which is used several times in the Qur*^, 

As a technical term associated with Satan, however, it would seem to 
be the Eth. C’V9^} and mean cursed or execrated rather than stoned, 
means to curse or execrate and is used of the serpent in Gen. 
iii, 14, and of those who are delivered over to the fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels in Matt, xxv, 4L Rlickert, in his notes to his 
translation of the Qur'an (ed. A. Miiller, p. 440), ^ had noted this con- 
nection with the Eth. and Ndideke, Neue Beitrdge, 25, 47, thinks 
that Muhammad himself in introducing the Eth. word = 

introduced also the epithet but not knowing the 


technical meaning of the word treated it as though from ^ 
to stone.^ (Cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 39.) 


= an. 


I (Ar-Bahmn). 

Occurs some fifty-six times outside its place in the superscription 
of the Suras. 

The Merciful. 

It occurs always as a title of God, almost as a J)ersonal name 
for God.^ 

Certain early authorities recognized the word as a borrowing 
from Hebrew. Mubarrad and Tha‘lab held this view, says as-SuyutI, 
liq, 321 ; Mutau\ 58, and it is quoted from az-Zajjaj in LA, xv, 122. 

The root Dm is common Semitic, and several Arabic forms are used 


in the Qur'an, e.g. 'I 










^ There is, however, reason to believe that the epithet belongs to a much older 
stratum of Semitic .belief in regard to demons, cf. Wellhausen, Resfe, 111. 

® See also Miiller’s statement in ThLZ for 1891, p. 348. 

® Wellhausen, Meste, 232 j Pautz, Offenbamng, 49 ; Margoliouth, ChmiomalMa 
Baidaidana, 160. Praetorius, ZDMO, Ixi, 620 if., argues against this derivation, 
but unconvincingly. See also Van Vloten in the JFeestbundel am de Qaeje, pp. 35, 42, 
who thinks that it was used in pre-Islamic Arabia in connection with pelting snakes. 

* Sprengeri Leb&ni, ii, 198. 
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but tbe form of is itself against its being genuine Arabic. 

Fraenkel, Vocdb, 23, pointed out that occurs in the Talmud 

as a name of God (e.g. saith the all-merciful 

and as Bhrschfeld, Beitrdge, 38, notes, it is also so used in the Targums 
and in the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf. NSI, p. 300 ; RES, ii, 477). 
In the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find which is the 

equivalent of the Targumic IQmjS and in Lk. vi, 36, translates 
oiKTLpiKov,^ and in the S. Arabian inscriptions occurs 

several times ^ as a divine name.^ 

There can be little doubt that it was from S. Arabia that the 
word came into use in Arabic,^ but as Noldeke-Schwally, i, 113, points 
out, it is hardly likely to have originated there and we must look else- 
where for the origin.® Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 198-210, in his discussion 
of the word, favours a Christian origin,® while Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 
39, insists that it is of Jewish origin, and Eudolph, AbMngiglmt, 28, 
professes to be unable to decide between them.^ The fact that the 
word occurs in the old poetry ® and is known to have been in use in 
connection with the work of Muhammad’s rival Prophets, Musailama 
of Yamama ® and al-Aswad of Yemen, would seem to point to a 
Christian rather than a Jewish origin, though the matter is uncertain. 

{Rahiq). 

Ixxxiii, 25. 

Strong wine. 

^ Sehwally, Idioiicon, 88 ; Schulthess, Lex, 193, and see Wellhausen, ZDMG, 
Ixvii, 630. 

2 Mnller, ZDMG, xxx, 672 ; Osiander, ZDMG, x, 61 ; CIS, It, No. 6 ; and 
particularly FeU in ZDMG, liv, 252, who gives a list of texts where it occurs. 

® Hal 6 ^’ 7 , JA, viiie ser, xx, 326, however, takes it as an adjective and not as a 
divine name. (Note also Ahrens, Christlkhes, 35 ; Ryckmans, Nome propres, i, 31.) 

^ Grimmej ZA, xxvx, 161 ; Bell, Origin, 52 ; Lidzbarski in SBAW, Berlin, 1916, 

p. 1218. 

® HaUvy, MEJ, xxiii, in discussing the inscription, thinks that it is of purely 
pagan origin. See also Margoliouth, Sehweich Lectures, 67 ff. 

® So Pautz, Offenbarung, 171 n., and vide Fell, ZDMG, liv, 262. Mingana, Syriao 
Influence, 89. 

’ So Massignon, Lexique, 62. Sacco, Qredenze, 18, apparently agrees with the 
Jewish theory. See also Horovitz, JDN, 201-3. 

® Div, Eudh, (ed. Wellhausen), olxv, 6 ; Mvfad4aliydt (ed. Thorbeoke), 34, 1. 60 ; 
al-A‘sha, Div&n, Ixvi, 8 . 

^ at-^abaii. Annates, i, 1933-7. Ibn Hisham, 200. 

“ Edadhori, 105, 1. 6 . 
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The passage is early Meccan describing the delights of Paradise. 
The word is an unusual one and the Lexicons do not know quite 
what to make of it. They admit that it has no root in Arabic, and 
though they are agreed that it refers to some kind of wine, they are 
uncextain as to the exact meaning or even the exact spelling, i.e. 

whether it should be or (cf. LA, xi, 404).^ 

Ibn Sida was doubtless not far from the mark when he said that 

it meant That old, well matured wine was a favourite among 

the ancient Arabs, Fraenkel, Fremiw, 171, has illustrated by many 

examples frQm tlie old poetry, and I suspect that is the Syr. 

= Aram. p*’m far, remote,^ which was borrowed as an ideo- 
gram into Phlv. as old, antique {PPGl, 192). 


Ojj (Rkq). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 57 ; xx, 131. 

Bounty. 

It means anything granted to another from which he finds benefit, 
and in the Qur’m refers particularly to the bounty of God, being 
used frequently as almost a technical religious term. 

Besides the noun l>Jj we find in the Qur’an the verb Ojj 


(ii, 64, etc.), the. part, (jjlj, he who provides (v, 114, etc.), and 

the Provider, one of the names of God. The verb, of course, 

is denominative and the other forms have developed from it. 

It has long been recognized by Western scholarship that the word 

is a borrowing from Iranian through Aramaic. Phlv. 

roHk means daily bread ^ (cf. Paz. rdzl) from roc, day, the Mod. 

^ It occuis in the old poetry. Cf. Labid (ed. Ghalidi, p. 33) ; and D. H. Mtiller, 
WZKM, i, 27, notes its occurrence in the South Arabian inscriptions. 

2 But note the S. Arabian ^4^) remotm, and Eth. (Rossini, Gloaaarium, 240). 

* Vide Shikatid, Glossary, p. 266. 
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Pers. Jjj, whicli is connected with Av. jjii raocah, lighl^ 

0. Pers. rauca^ day ^ ; Skt. shining ^ radiant. The Phlv. 

was borrowed into Arm. as rutiSjtli daily provision, and then bread, ^ 
and Syr. ]culoi daily ration,^ which translates rpoifiat in 1 Macc. 

1, 35, and also stipendiwn {ZDMG, xl, 452). In Mod. Pers. by regular 

change of J to (J we get ci jj j daily 'need, e.g. j j>- '' eating 

the daily bread’". 

It was from the Syr. that the word came into Arabic,® and thence 

was borrowed back into Pers, in Islamic times asL>jj.® It was an 
early borrowing and occurs frequently in the old poetry, 

\Jj (Eaqq). 
lii, 3. 

A volume, or scroll of parchment. 

The Lexicons take the word from l5 J to be thin (LA, xi, 414), 

which is plausible enough, but there can be little doubt that it is 
a foreign word borrowed from the Eth.,^ where means parchment 
(charta pergamena, membrana, Dillmann, Lex, 284), which translates 
/jL€fi/3poipat in 2 Tim. iv, 13. It was an early borrowing and occurs 
many times in the old poetry. 


(Ar-Eaqim). 


xviii, 8. 


Ar-Raqim is mentioned at the commencement of Muhammad’s 
version of the story of the Seven Sleepers. The Commentators present 


^ Bartholomae, ATW, 1489. 

® Spiegel, Die altpera. Keilinschriften, 238. 

3 Hiibscliinaim, Arm. Gramm, i, 234. 

* Noldeke, ZDMG, xsx, 768 ; Lagarde, GA, 81. 

® So Lagarde, op. cit. ; Riiekert, ZDMG, x, 279 ; Praenkel, Vocah, 25 ; Pautz, 
Offmharung, 164, n. 4 \ Siddiqi, Btudim, 66. 

® Lagarde, op. cit . ; "V^ullers, Zex, ii, 28. 

’ Praenkel, JTremdw, 246, is from to be thin ; cf. ppH and so 

that 4* corresponds to ^jJ j. 
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the widest divergences as to its meaning. Some take it as a place- 
name, whether of a village, a valley, or a mountain. Some think it 


was a document, a 



or a 



Others consider it the name 


of the dog who accompanied the Sleepers : others said it meant an 
inkhorn, and some, as Ibn Duraid, admitted that they did not know 
what it meant. 


Their general opinion is that it is an Arabic word, a form 




from but some, says as-Suyuti, Itq, 321, said that it was Greek, 

meaning either writiTig or inkhorn in that tongue. 

The probabilities are that it is a place-name, and represents 
otherwise known as a place 

in the desert country of S. Palestine,^ very much in the same 


district as the Muslim geographers place ^ ^ 

(Rummm). 

vi, 99, 142 ; Iv, 68. 

Pomegranate. 

The generally accepted opinion among the Muslim authorities is 

that it is a form from ^ j (cf. E%hib, Mufraddt, 203), but some 

had considerable doubts about it as we see from LA^ xv, 148 ; and 
Jawhari, sub voc. 

Guidi, Bella Sede, 582, noted it as a loan-word in Arabic, and 
Fraenkel, Frerndw, 142, suggested that it was derived from the Syr. 

]lk> 09 , the Arabic form being built on the analogy of 


1 Cf, the Targumie Cp"1. 

2 Ibn Athir, Ghron, xi, 259 ; Yaqut, Mu'jam, ii, 804. 

2 Torrey in Ajeb Namehj 457 ff., takes D''p'n to be a misreading of D*'pT and 
to refer to the Emperor Decius who is so prominent in the Oriental legends of the 
Seven Sleepers. Such a misreading looks easy enough in the Heb. characters, but 
is not so obvious in Syr. and and as Horovitz, KU, 95, points out, 

it does not explain the article of the Arabic word. Horovitz also notes that names 
are carefully avoided in the Qur’anic story save the place-name which is 


at least a point in favour of EaqSm being also a place-name, (Torrey’s remarks on 
Horovitz’s objection wiE be found in Foundation, 46, 47.) 
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Eth. and the Phlv. ideogram roramnd or romam,^ 

are of Aram, origin we may assume tlie same for Ar. 

but tbe ultimate origin of tbe word, is still uncertain.® It occurs in 
Heb. as pan, in Aram. i^3ian and K3an, as well as Mandaean 
WKan,® but appears to be non-Semitic.^ Horovitz, Parodies, 9, 
thinks that if it is true that the pomegranate is a native of Socotra 
we may have to look in that direction for the origin of the word. It is, 
of course, possible that it is a pre-Semitic word taken over by the 
Semites. (See Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 285.) 

rJ- 

[Rauda). 

XXX, 14; xlii, 21. 

A rich, well watered meadow ; thence a luxurious garden. {LA, 
ix, 23.) 

Both passages are late Meccan and refer to the blissful abode of 
the redeemed. 

There can be little doubt that the word was borrowed as a noun 
into Arabic, and from it were then formed j “to resort to a 

garden J “ fo render a land verdant ”, ^ jj I “to abound 

in gardens ”, etc. As some of these forms occur in the early literature 
the borrowing must have been an early one. 

VoUers, ZDMG, 1, 641, 642, noted that the word is originally 
Iranian, and he suggested that it was from the Iranian V rud, meaning 
to grow,^ The Av. means to flow,^ from which comes 

^ PPGl, 198 ; Frahang, Glossar, p. 105 ; and NOldeke, Neite Beitrdge, 42. 

3 L6w, Aramdische Pflanzennamen, 310, says : “ Btymologie dunkel,” and see 
Zimmem, Akkad, Fremdw, 54. 

3 Noldeke, Mand. Gramm, 123 ; Lidzbarski, Manddiseke LUurgim, p. 218. 

4 Hommel, Aufsdtze, 97 ff. ; BI>B, 941, “ a foreign word of doubtful origin.” 

® j ist ohne Ebymologie : zur Bedeutung ist hier nur daran zu erinnem, 

dass es in der UTomadenspraoh© jeden grfinen Fleck in oder Umgebung bezeiehnet. 
Mit dem aiten Spraehgebrauch deckt sich nocb jetzfc nach raeiner Erfahrung genau 
die Spraohe z.B. der Sinaibediiinen. . . . Ich glaube nicht fehl zu gehen, wonn ’ioh, 
Oj j» aws p. V ntd ‘ wachsen erklare.” 

® Bartholomae, AIW, 1495 ; Reichelt, Aweatisches Elementarbuch, 493. 
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raohah a river and 
Skt. rising^ height), also meaning stature,^ From tlie same root 


raoSa, growth (cf. 


comes Phlv. a lake or riverbed,^ and the Pers. commonly 


used for river, e.g. C>\J the Euphrates. The Phlv. word is 
important, for the Lexicons tell us (cf. Thadah in LA, ix, 23) that 


water was an indispensable mark of a Km? 3 J- Thus the conclusion 

would seem to be that the Arabs learned the Phlv, 3^ ^ in the 
Mesopotamian area and used it for any well watered or irrigated land. 


/ t.T 

{Ar-Rumy 

XXX, 1. 

The Byzantine Empire. 

It is the common name for the Byzantine Greeks, though also used 
in a wider sense for all the peoples connected or thought to be con-, 
nected with the Eastern Roman Empire (of. TA, viii, 320). , 

A considerable number of the early authorities took it as an 

Arabic word derived from to desire eagerly, the people being so 

called because of their eagerness to capture Constantinople (Yaqut, 
Mid jam, ii, 862). Some even gave them a Semitic genealogy — LA, xy, 
150, and Yaqut ii, 861. Others, however, recognized the word as 
foreign, as e.g. al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 73, who is the authority followed 
by as-Suyuti, Itq, 321.® 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Lat. Rown, which in 6k. is Pco/mr], 
which came into common use when 7j Nea "P(0fi7] as distinguished 
from -g Trpecrfivrepa 'Pdpir] became the name of Constantinople 


^ Horn, Grundriss, 139 ; Bartholomae, AIW, 1495. Cf. the O.Pers. rauta = river 
which is related to Gk. pvais, purds. 

2 PFGl, 198. 

2 PPGIt 198, cf. Av. Aa}) uriid, riverbed, from the root rood (Reichelt, Avestan 


> \ 

Reader, 266), and Pazencl rdd, Phlv. a 


river {Skikand, Glossary, 265). 


* Addai Sher, 75, wants to derive from Pers. which seems to be wide 
of the mark. 

5 So 3Iiitaw, 47, which classes it among the borrowings firam Persian. 
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after it had become the capital of the Empire. Naturally the name 
travelled eastward, so that we find 83 ^.'. iLooi ; beside 1 ^ 001 } ; 

; Am. or 1 ; Eth. ; Phlv. 

Arum ® ; Skt. aiid the hrmi of the Turfan texts.® 

The word may have come directly from the Greek into Arabic 
through contacts "vvith the Byzantine Empire such as we see among 
the Ghassanids, or it may be as Mingana, Syricu^ Influence, 98, thinks, 
that it came through the Syriac.'* It is at any rate significant that 
••an occurs not infrequently in the Safaite inscriptions, cf. Littmaiin, 
Semitic Inscriptiom, 112 ff. ; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 315, 3 G 9 , 
and also in the old poetry, cf. the Mu^allaqa of Tarafa, 1. 23 (Horovitz, 
KU, 113), and is found in the Nemara inscription (EES, i, No. 483). 


j (Zdd), 
ii, 193. 

Provision for a journey. 

In the same verse occurs the denominative verb , to provide 
oneself for a journey. 

This may be genuine Arabic as the Muslim savants without 
exception claim. On the other hand, Zimmern, AJckad. Frenfidiv, 39, 
suggests that it may have had a Mesopotamian origin. There is an 
old Babylonian zlMtu, beside Akk. meaning the money and 

other provisions necessary for a journey, and from this in aU pro- 
bability came the Heb. riT’SS in the sense of provisions for a journey 
or a march, as in Gen. xlii, 26, etc. (see BBB, 846) ; and Aram. iiTlT ; 
Syr. IjOl ; Palm. niT with the same meaning. 

From some Aramaic form the word would then have passed into 
Arabic, probably at a quite early period, and then the verbal forms 
were built up on it in the ordinary way. 


^ Habschmann, Artr^ Grarrm, i, 362. 

® Dinkard, § 134, in the Bombay edition, p. 167, 1. 8, of the Pahlavi text. Sec 
also Justi’s Glossary to the Bnnhddhmh, p. 62 ; Shikand, Olosstiry, 231 ; Herzfeld, 
Paikulif Glossary, 194. 

8 Henning, Manichaica, ii, 70. 

^ Vide also Sprenger, Lehen, iii, 332, n. 
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♦♦ A 

L> 3 {Zahdvm ) . 
xcvi, 18. 

The guardians of Hell. 

They are said to be strong and mighty angels, and the name is 

usually derived from J to push, thmst (Bagh. on the passage). 

We see from Zam., however, that the philologers have some difSculty 
in explaining the form. 

VoUers, ZDMG, li, 324, suggested a connection with Aklc. zihdnitu 
meaning balances, and Addai Sher, 77, wants to derive it from Pers. 

tj blaze, toTigue^ of fire, from Phlv. zubdn, a tongue.^ It 

seems, however, as Andrae, TJrspmng, 154, points out, to be connected 
with the Syr. the ductores who, as Ephraem Syrus tells 

us, 2 lead the departed souls to judgment. 

(Zabuf). 

iv, 161 ; xvii, 67 ; xxi, 105. 

The Psalter. 

Always the Book of David, and xxi, 105, given as a quotation 
therefrom, is from Ps. xxxvii, 29. 

The early authorities were not certain as to whether the word 

was to be read jJljj or though they agree that it is from 

^3 to transcribe (Tab. on iv, 161; Raghib,M«{/rad5i, 210; as-Sijistani, 

166 ; Jawhari, i, 324). The plu. j, as a matter of fact, is used in the 

Qur’an of Scriptures in general (e.g. xxvi, 196 ; liv, 43, etc.), and once 
of the Books of Fate (liv, 52), so that there is on the surface some 

colour to the claim that j Ji3 transcribe. 

It is obvious, however, that the word must somehow have arisen 
as a corruption of some Jewish or Christian word for the Psalter, 

^ West, Glossary, 160 and 60 ; PPGl, 130. Cf. Horn, Grtmdriss, 144. 

2 Ofsra, iii, 237, 244. Grimme, MoJmrnmd, 1892, p. 19 n., thinks that some 
old name of a demon lies behind the word. 
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its form being doubtless influenced by the genuine Arabic j'^ (Ahrens, 

CJiriatUcJm, 29). Some have suggested that it is a corruption of mi3T 
a Psalm or chant, ^ used, e.g., in Fs. Ixxxi, 3 ; xcviii, 5, the and 3 
being to some extent interchangeable in Arabic. Praenkel, Fremd- 
wdrter, 248, however, thinks it more likely that it originated in a 
misunderstanding of HQTQ, which occurs also in Syr. ; 1 joSoiSo 

and Eth. ao’jiao-Qi Barth, Btymol. Stvd, 26, suggested a 

connection between "ISO and j,® but Schwally, Idioticon, 129, 
rightly rejects this solution. 

When we remember the early use of beside j,} and the fairly 


frequent use of jXj in the early poetry in the general sense of a 


writing,® it seems simplest to think of some confusion made between 
derivatives from these roots and the or linSniV) in use 

among Jews and Christians, so that even- in pre-Iskmio days 
came to be used by a popular derivation for the loiter,® 

A>-L3^j {Zujdja), 

xxiv, 36. 

A glass vesseL 

There was some imcertainty as to the vowelling of the word, 


whether or VLi;. 


The philologers attempt 


to derive it from ^ J though they do not suggest how it can be 
explained from this root.® Fraenkel, Frenidw, 64, showed that it 


^ Hirschfeld, BeUrdgCt 61, supports a Jewish origin. 

« See Horovitz, JPN, 206, 206. 

^ Cf. [Fraenkel, in Beitr. Ass, iii, 74. 

^ Vide Imra’ul-Qais in Ahlwardt, Dimns, 159, 160, an-Namri in Agluint, xii, 18, 
and other passages in Horovitz, KJJ, 69 ff., Cheikho, Nasrd%%ya, 184, and Al-Maahnq, 
xvi, 610, 

^ Cf. al-^Uqaili in LA, viii, 65, and the verses of the Jewirii poet quoted hy Hirseh- 
feld. Margoliouth, EBB, x, 641, supports the solution suggested above, and vide 
Yollers, ZDMO, li, 203* Toxrey, Foundations 34, takes it to be an example of the 
Judseo- Arabic dialect spoken by the Jews of Arabia. 

« LA, in, 112. 
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has no verbal root in Arabic, and suggested that it is the Aram. 

Syr. meaning glass or ot'ystal. The Syr. 

word is early and quite common, and it was probably when the Arabs 
came to use glass that they took over the word along with the article. 

J (ZuJehruf), 

vi, 112 ; X, 25 ; xvii, 95 ; xliii, 31. 

Anything highly embellished. 

As used in the Qur’an it means ornamentation, though Ibn Sida 
says that its primitive meaning was gold, and then any gilded decora- 
tion, and then decoration in general. There appears to be no occurrence 
of the word earlier than the Qur’an, though it may well Have been 
an early word. 

It seems to be a deformation from the Syr. lAiiOual = 
Aramaic xnmnT.i meaning a bright scarlet colour much used 
for adornment. It is used for the scarlet curtains of the Tabernacle 
in Ex, xxvi, 1, and for the )(XafJiV9 kokkivt] of Matt, xxvii, 28. 
The interchange of S) and H is not a great difficulty, of. Praetorius, 
BeiU Ass^ i, 43, and Barth in ZDMG^ xU, 634. 

“ r " 

(JT'!' JJ [Zardbl). 
bocxviii, 16. 

Rich carpets. 

V 0 ^ •* Ut 0 , 

Plu. of 4.-^ or occurring only in an ea,rly description 

of Paradise. The word occurs not infrequently in the early literature 
and the exegetes have a clear idea that it means fine wide carpets, 
but their explanations of the form are confused ^ (cf. Raghib, 

211 ). 

Fraenkel, Fremdiv, 92, thought that it was from the Syr. to 
check, stop, though it is difficult to see how this can explain its meaning, 

^ Addai Sher, 77, would derive it from Pers. jjij omtmerUalion, but there 
seems nothing in favour of this. 

® The fact would seem to be that ^ jj is a later formation, and that the form 
that was borrowed was which as a matter of fact is the only form that occurs 

in the oldest texts. 
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He notes, however, that Geo. Hoffmann would derive it from the 

Pers. L jiJ under the foot^ which looks more likely, and which 

Horovitz, ParadieSi 16, thinks possible, though if it is Persian it would 
seem more likely that it is connected with some formation from Phlv, 

zarrm, golden as in mrrm-peslt (West, Glossary^ 

148).® The most Ukely origin, however, is that suggested by NSldeke, 
Neue Beitrcigej 53, that it is from the Eth. carpet. Noldeke 

admits the possibility that the borrowing may have been the other 
way,® and one is inclined to derive both the Ar. and Eth. w^ords from 
an Iranian source, but at present there is not sufficient evidence to 
decide what this source is. 


{Zahariyyff), 


iii, 32, S3 ; vi, 85 ; xix, 1, 7 ; xxi, 89. 

Zachariah. 

Always as the father of John the Baptist,^ though in iii, 32, he is 
the elder who reared Mary from childhood, an idea dependent of 
course on Protemngdion, viii, 4. i i 

There are variant spellings of the word, J 5 J (Sy J 

(Tab. on iii, 32), and the early authorities recognized the name as 
foreign, al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrab, 77.® The probabilities seem to be that 
it came into Ar. from Syr. Vpl.® We find in Mandaean,’ 

but there seems reason to believe that this form, like Yahya for 
Yohanna, has been influenced by Arabic (Brandt, EREj viii, 380). 
The name apparently does not occur in the early literature,® though 
it must have been well known to Arabian Christians in pre-Islamic 
times. 


1 Vullera, Lex, ii, 168, 169. 

2 Addai Sher, 77, alao argues for a Persian origin, but he wants to derive it from 
yljj, meaning ijelhio water, 

® So Fraenkel, op. eit. 

^ It is remotely possible that in the list of Prophets in vi, 85, it refers to someone 
else, but its close connection there v’lith the name Yabya would seem to indicate that 
the same Zachariah is meant as is mentioned in the other passages. 

^ So al-Khafaji, 99. 

* Bihodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 286 j Horovitz, KUt 118 ; Mingana, Syricui 
Influence, 82. 

’ As in the Liber Adami (ed. Norberg), and Ginza (tr. Lidzbarski), 51, 213, 219. 

® Horovitz rightly rejects the examples collected by Cheikho, 232. 
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{Zaha). 

Of frequent occurrence in many forms. 

To be pure. 

The three forms which particularly concern us are J (cf. xxiv, 
21), ^ j (ii, 146 ; iv, 52 ; xci, 9), a^nd ^ J^r (xx, 78 ; bcxxvii, 14). 

The primitive meaning of the Arabic ^ is to grow^ to flemish, 

thrive, as is recognized by the Lexicons (cf. LA, xix, 77 ; and Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 212).^ This is the meaning we find in the earliest texts, 
e.g. Hamdsa, 722, 11; Labid (ed. Chalidi), etc., and with this we must 

connect the I of ii, 232 ; xviii, 18, etc., as Noldeke notes.^ In this 

sense it is cognate with Aide, zahu, to be free, immune ^ ; Aram. 
to be victorious, Syr. ]di, etc. 

In the sense of clean, 'pure, however, i.e. j, j, and 

it is obviously a borrowing from the older religions.^ Heb. KDT (like 
Phon. K3T) is to be clean or pure in the moral sense, and its forms 
parallel all the uses in the Qur’an. So the related Aram. KSn, KDT,. 
and ■’ST, Syr. |3>, uLO>, and mean to he clean both in the 
physical and in the moral sense. The Arabic equivalent of these 

forms, of course, is ^ S /o he bright, and so there can be little doubt 

that (5^ J used in its technical religious sense was borrowed from an 

Aramaic form. It is, of course, difficult to decide whether the origin is 
Jewish or Christian. Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 25, n.; Schulthess, ZA, 
xxvi, 162; and Torrey, Foundation, 141, favour a Jewish origin, but 
Andrae, Ursprung, 200, points to the close parallels between 
Muhammad’s use of the word and that which we find in contemporary 


^ And see Hurgronjo, Versprdde Geschriften, ii, p. II. 

* Neue Beitrdge, 25 n. 

» Zimmern, A kJead, Fremdw, 25. 

* Grimme, Mohammed, 1892, p. 15, tried to prove that for Muhammad 
meant “ to pay l^al alms (Zakat), but this is far fetched, as Hurgronje, RHR, 
XXX, 157 £F,, pointed out. It is true, however, that in his later years Muhammad did 
associate justification before God with almsgiving (Bell, Origin, 80 ; see also Ahrens, 
OJiristlichea, 21 ; Horovitz, JFN, 206 ff.). 
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Syriac literature,^ so that there is ground for thinking that it came 
to him from Christian sources. 

S 3 [Zahat), 

ii, 40, 77, 104, 172, 277 ; iv, 79, etc. 

Legal Alms. Occurs only in Madinan passages. 

Naturally the Muslim authorities explain this word from (5^J, 

and tell us that an Alms is so called because it purifies the soul from 
meanness, or even because it purifies wealth itself (cf. Baid. on ii, 
40, etc.),^ though some sought to derive it from the primitive meaning 
of to mcrease (see Eaghib, Miifmdut, 212, and the Lexicons). 

Zakdt, however, is another of the technical religious terms taken 
over from the older faiths. Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, suggested that it 
was from the Aram. niDT. The primary sense of mST, KITIIDT is 
juntas, innocentia, from which developed the secondary meaning 
of merituni as in the Targum on Euth iv, 21, but it does not seem 
that KmST, or its Syi*. equivalent IZoDl, ever meant alms, though 
this meaning could easily be derived from it* Fraenkel is inclined to 
believe that the Jews of Arabia had already given it this meaning 
before Islam— ‘sed fortasse ludaei Arabici mST sensu eleemosynarum 
adhibueiunt ’’ (so Torrey, 48, 141). Noldeke, however 

{Neue Beitrdge, 25), is inclined to believe that the specialking of the 
word for alms was due to Muhammad himself.^ 

{Zanjabll). 

Lsxvi, 17. 

Ginger. 

^ Vide also Bell, Origin, 51. It is possible that the Phlv. dakia of PFGl, 

104, may be from the same origin. Frahang, Glossary, p. 87. 

2 The origin of this idea, of course, is in the Qur’an itself, of. ix, 104. 

® See also Bell, 80; Schulthess, in ZA, xxvi, 150, 151 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 

180; Von Kremer, Streifzfige, p. xi; Horovitz, JPN, 206. Wensinck, Joden, 114, 
says : “ Men zal misschien vragen of tot de Mekkaanache instellingen niet de zakat 
behoort. En men zou zich voor deze meening op talrijke Mekkaansche openbaringen 
kunnen beroepen waar van zakat gesproken wordt. Men vergete echter niet, dat het 
woord zakat 5^, het Joodsche mD7, verdienste beteekent. Deze naam is door de 
Arabische Joden of door Mohammed uitsluitend op het geven van aalmoezen en daarna 
op de aalmoes zelf toegepast.” 
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It occurs only in a passage descriptive of the delights of Paradise, 
where the exegetes differ as to whether Zanjabll is the name of the 
well from which the drink of the Redeemed comes, or means the spice 
by which the drink is flavoured {vide Tab., Zam., and Baid. on the 
passage and LA, xiii, 332). 

There \yas fairly general agreement among the early authorities 
that it was a Persian word. ath-Tha‘alibi, Fi(^, 318, and al-Jawaliqi, 
Mti^arrab, 78, give it in their lists of Persian loan-words, and their 
authority is accepted by as-Suyuti, Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 47 ; and al- 
Khafaji, 99. ^ 

The Mod. Pers. word for ginger is (Vullers, Lex, ii, 472 ; 


cf. also ii, 148) from Phlv. singaper,^ which is the source 

of the Arm. ubii.iinL.tq^^ and the Syr. ; Aram. 

The ultimate source seems to have been the Skt. Pali 


sifigivera, from which comes the Grk. There can be 

little doubt that the word passed into Arabic from Syr. and was 
thence borrowed back into Persian in Islamic times.® It occurs in the 
early poetry ’ and so was e\ddently an early borrowing. 

{ZawjY 

Occurs frequently in many forms, cf. ii, 33. 


A pair, species, kind, sex, couple, companion, spouse. 

It is a very early loan-vrord in Arabic from Gk. through 


1 So Vuliers, Lex, ii, 148, and cf. PaMavi Texts, ed. Jamasp Asana, p. 31. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 238. 

3 From wliieh was then derived the form Levy, WorterhuGh, i, 345. 

^ Yule {vide Yule and Burnell, Hobsati Jobson, ed. Cooke, 1903, p. 374} thought 

» V 

that the Skt. was a made-ux? woi-d, and that as the home of the plant is in 

the Malabar district, we should look for the origin of the word in the Malayalam 
incU, meaning root (cf. Tamil inji; Sinhalese C7Q 

iTiguru), hut there is the equal probability that these are all derived from the 

Skt. a horn. See, however, Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 646, 583. 

® This then became yiyyifiepig and through the Lat. gingiber became the Middle 
English giwjemr and our ginger. From ^tyylfiepis came the Syr. J f and 
other forms (Low, Aramdische PflamennameUf p. 138). 

® Fraenkel, Vocab, 11 ,* Fautz, 0ffenbarung,21S ; KotoyHz, Paradies, 11; Addai 
Sher, 80. 

’ See Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 67 ; ii, 83 ; Jacob, Beduinenkben, 258. 
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^ S' , 

the Aram. The verbal forms ^ jj, etc., with this meaning are clearly 

denominative, the primitive root meaning “to sow discord 

between In the Qur’an we have many forms — j io marry ^ to 
I'l' 

couple with, ^ ® husband (human) ; ^ j J hmd. 


. • I “ • . . 

species ; (JWJ j rt ; sex. 

No Mushm authority, as Fraenkel notes {Frenidtv, 107), has any 
suspicion that the word is other than genuine Arabic, but no derivation 
of the word is possible from Semitic material, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that its origin is to be found in ^eiJyos* is 

originally a from ^^vyvvixi tojoinyfasteni^ and then comes to mean 

a couple, so that Kara ^€vyo9 or Kara ^evyrj meant in pairs, and 
thus. ^eDyov = caniugium was used for a married pair. From Greek 
it passed eastwards and in the Kabbinic writings we have 31T meaning 
both pair and wije,^ and K31T pair, husband, companion, besides the 
denominative to hind or pair, and 31TT == ^vyo)(rt9, OHSIT — 

^eCyos* + S/s*. So Syr. is yoke, and the very common 
= yokefellow, commonly used for husband or wife, with verbal forms 
built therefrom. It was from this Syr. that we get the Eth. HOh^ 
(Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 44) and the Arm. and it was 

probably from the same source that it passed into Arabic. One might 
expect that it would be an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact 
it occurs in the early poetry.® 



(Zur), 


xxii, 31 ; xxv, 5, 72 ; Iviii, 2. 

Falsehood. 

It is linked with idolatry in xxii, 31, but in the other passages 
is quite colourless. 


^ Fraenkel, op. cit, 106 ; Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 622 ; li, 298 ; PSm, 1094. 

2 Cf. Lat. iwi^ere and the Av. (Barfcholomae, AIW, 1228; Reichelt, 

El&mmlarbnch, 477). 

® See Meinhold’s Joma (1913), p. 29 ; Kraiiss, GrizGhisohe Lelinwdrter, ii, 240-242. 
* Hhbschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 302 ; ZD MG, xivi, 235. 

® Cf. ‘Antara, xxi, 31, in Ahlwardt’s Divans^ p. 46. 
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The usual theory of the philologers is that it is derived from j 

though this is clearly a denominative, and that the authorities felt 
some difficulty with the word is clear from LA, v, 426. 

Fraenkel, Frenidii\ 273, suggested that it was from There is 
a Heb. word loathsome thing from to he loathsome, but it 
seems hardly possible to derive the Arabic from this. It would seem 

rather to be of Iranian origin. Pers. jjJ is lie, falsehood, which 

VuUers, Lex, ii, 158, gives, it is true, as a loan-word from Arabic. He 
is certainly wrong, hovrever, for not only does the word occur in 

Phlv. both simply as zur, a lie, falsehood, fiction,^ and in com- 
pounds as zur-guTcdslh = false evidence, 'perjury,^ 

and in the Pazend zur, a lie,^ but also in the O.Pers. of the Behistun 
inscription (where we read (iv, 63-4) naiy draujana aham, naiy 
zurakara dham, “ I was no har, nor was I an evil doer,’’ and further 
(iv, 65) miy . . . zura ahunavam I did no wrong ”),® and in the 
Av. zurojata.^ From Middle Persian the word 

was borrow^ed into Arm., where we find qjn~ii false, wrong , -which 
enters into several compounds, e.g. qjyut^tulb caluminator, 
injustice, etc., so that it was probably directly from Middle Persian 
that it came into Arabic. 


cJiJ {Zaity 

xxiv, 35, also j ; vi, 99, 142 ; xvi, 11 ; xxiv, 35 ; Ixxx, 29 ; 
xcv, 1. 

Olive oil. Olive tree. 


1 Vide also Beit. Ass, iii, 67, where he says : “Pas Koranische jjj hab© ich 
in dringendem Verdacht aus der Fremde entlehnt zu sein. Schon die verschiedenar- 
tigen Erklarungen der Araber sind auffallend.” 

“ e.g. Gosht-i-Frydno, iii, 29. 

^ e.g. Ardd Virdf, Iv, 6 ; xlv, 5. 

^ Vide Shikand, Glossary, p. 275 j Salemann, Mamohaeische Stvdien, i, 80. 

® Spiegel in the Glossary to his AUpersischen^ Keilinschriften, p. 243, translates 
by “ Gewalt ”, but Hubschraaiin, ZD MG, xlvi, 329, rightly corrects him. 

« Bartholomae, AIW, 1698 ; Horn, Qrundriss, 149, § 674. 

’ Hiibschmann, Arm. Gram, i, 151. 
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The word has no verbal root in Arabic, Cj\j to give oil being 

obviously denominative, as was clear even to the native Lexicographers 
(LA, ii, 340, etc.). 

Guidi, Della Sede, 600, had noted the word as a foreign borrowing, 
and Praenkel, Fremdw, 147, points out that the olive was not indigenous 
among the Arabs.^ We may suspect that the word belongs to the 
old pre-Semitic stratum of the population of the Spian area. In 
Heb. rT'T means both olive tree and olive, ^ but Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 
iii, 215, showed that primitively it meant oiL In Aram, we have NH*'? 
and Syr. lA*!, which (along with the Heb.) Gesenius tried unsuccess- 
fully to derive from nilT to be bright, fresh, luxuriant. The word is 
also found in Coptic 2 Cu)it beside and where it is clearly 

a loan-word, and in Phlv. and Arm. oil, Xltpb%lt 

olive tree, which are usually taken as borrowings from Aram.,^ but 
which the presence of the word in Ossetian zefi, and Georgian hgcno 
would at least suggest the possibility of being independent borrowings 
from the original population.® 

The Arabic word may have come directly from this primitive 
source, but more likely it is from the Syr. "jAal, which also is the source 
of the Eth. HJEi-Th (Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 42).® It was an early borrow- 
ing in any case, for it occurs in the old poetry, e.g. Divan Hiulh, Ixxii, 
6 ; Aghdm, viii, 49, etc. 

{8a^a), 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. vi, 31 ; vii, 32 ; xii, 107, etc. 

Hour. 

It is used in the Qur’an both as an ordinary period of time — ^an 
hour (cf. XXX, 55 ; vii, 32 ; xvi, 63), but particularly of ‘‘ the hour ”, 

^ He quotes Strabo, xvi, 781 , whose evidence is rather for S, Arabia. Bekri, Mti^jam, 
426, however, says that the olive is found in Syria only, arid we may note that in 
Sura xxiii, 20, the tree on Mt. Sinai yields not 

3 So Phon. n? (cf. Harris, Glossary, 99), and nt in the Has Shamra texts. 

3 PPQl, 242. 

Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 309 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 243. Lagarde, Mitth, iii, 219, 
seemed to think that was the origin of the Semitic forms (but see his Arm. 

Stud, No. 1347, and Ubersicht, 219, n.). 

s Laufer, Smo-lranica, 411, however, still holds to a Semitic origin for all the 
forms. 

6 Eth. however, is from Ar. cf. NOldeke, op. cit. 
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the great Day of Judgment (liv, 46 ; xlii, 17 ; vi, 31, etc.). It occurs 
most commonly in late Meccan passages. 

It is difficult to derive the word from the Ar. ^ camels 

run freely in pasture though it might conceivably be a development 
from a verbal meaning “ to pass along ”, i.e. to elapse. The Lexicons, 
however (cf. LA^ x, 33), seem to make no attempt to derive it from a 
verbal root. 

The probabilities are that it is of Aram, origin. occurs in 

Bibl. Aram,, and nS7K7, KS?!2? and are common in the 

Targmns and Eabbinical writings for both a short time ^ and an liour^ 
both of which meanings are also found for the commonly used Syr. 
lAi*. In Syr. lAl* is very frequently used in eschatological 
passages for “ the hour ”, cf. Mark xiii, 32 ; Jno. v, 28, etc. ; and 
Ephraem (ed. Lamy) iii, 583, precisely as in the Qur’anic eschatological 
passages. As the Eth. or which is also used eschatologically, 

is a borrowing from the Syr. (Noldeke, Neue Beitr, 44), we are fairly 
sure, as we have already noted {supra, p. 40), that as an eschatological 
term the Arabic has come from Syr., and the same is probably true of 
the word in its ordinary usage. It occurs in the early poetry, and so 
would have been an early borrowing. 

I {As-Samm), 

XX, 87, 90, 96. 

The Samaritan. 

The Qur’an gives tliis name to the man who made the golden 
calf for the Children of Israel. 

Geiger 166 ^ thought that the word was due to a misunderstanding 
of the word the Angel of Death who, according to the story 

in Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, xlv,^ was hidden within the calf and lowed to 
deceive the Israelites. This, however, is rather remote, and there can 
be no doubt that the Muslim authorities are right in saying that it 
means ‘‘ The Samaritan”. The calf worship of the Samaritans may 

1 From the fact that the word can mean an extremely short period of time some 
have thought that its original meaning was “ Augenblinck ”, the blink of an eye ”, 
related to Akk. Heb. to gaze . ' 

2 Followed by Tisdall, Sources, 113 ; but see Heller in El, sub voe. 

In Friedlander's translation (London, 1916), p. 355, 
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have had something to do with the Qur’aiiic story.^ But as Fraenkel, 
ZDMO, Ivi, 73, suggests, it is probably due to some Jewish Midrash 
in which later enmity towards the Samaritans led pious Jews to find 
all their calamities and lapses of faith due to Samaritan influence. ^ 

A comparison of the Syr. with Heb. would suggest 


a Syr. origm for the Ar. but as Horovitz, KUy 115, notes, 

there is a late Jewish or which might quite well be 

the source of the Qur’anic form. 


A? 

(SdUra). 

Ixxix, 14. 

The passage is an early one referring to the Last Day — Lo 
there will be but a single blast, and behold they are » 
where the Commentators are divided in opinion as to whether Sahira 
is one of the names of Hell — or a place in Syria which 
is to be the seat of the Last Judgment, or means the surface of the 
earth — See Tab., Baid. and Bagh. on the verse. 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 514, notes that “ aus dem Arabischen lasst es 
sichnichterklaren”, and suggests that it is derived from the 
which as used in Gen. xxxix and xl means 'prison. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no evidence that this HHO was ever connected with the 
abode of the wicked, and Schulthess, Umayya, 118, commenting on 

the verse of Umayya — i UaIc, we are 

permitted hunting on sea and on dry land,” would explain it from 
the Aram. KmnO = Syr. ^ meaning environs. He points 

^ Of. the bySf of Hos. viii, 5, 6. 

® A coniirmation of this is found in the words of v, 97, giving the punishment of 
the Samirl, where the touch me not doubtless refers to the ritual purifications of 
the Samaritans. Of. Goidziher’s article La BeAme Africaine, No, 268, Alger, 1908. 
Hal6vy, Berne Simiiique, xvi, 419 fF., refers it to the cry of the lepers, but Horovitz, 
KU, 115, rightly insists that this is not sufficient to explain the verse. 

® On which see his Homonyrne Wurzeln, 41 ff. . 
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out that 6 = n is not unlcnown in words that have come through 
Nabataean channels.^ 

It is not impossible, however, to take it as an ordinary Arabic word 
meaning awahe. 


{Saba'). 

xxvii, 22 ; xxxiv, 14. 

Saba\ 

The name of a city in Yemen destroyed by a great inundation. 
We have fairly extensive evidence for the name of the city from non- 

Arabic sources. It is the hflA of the S. Arabian inscriptions {GI8, ii, 
376 ; Mordtmann, Sab. DenJcm, 18 ; Glaser, Zwei Inschriften^ 68 ; 
Rossini, Olossarium, 192 ; Ryckmans, No'ms propres, i, 363), which 
occurs in the Cuneiform inscriptions as Sab'a and Saba\^ in Greek as 
2aj8a,^ in. Heb. ^35?, from which are Syr. Eth. A'flJi. 

As the Qur’anic statements about Saba’ are connected with the 
Solomon legend, it is possible that like the name Suhimdn, it came 
to him from Christian sources, though we cannot absolutely deny its 
derivation from Rabbinic material (Horovitz, Zf Z7, 115 ; JPN, 167), 
and indeed the name may have come directly from S. Arabia. 

(Sabf.). 

t 

ii, 61 ; iv, 50, 153 ; vii, 163 ; xvi, 125. 

Sabbath. 

(Sprenger and others would add to this rest in xxv, 49 ; 

Ixxviii, 9.) * 

We find only in relatively late passages and always of the 
Jewish Sabbath. The Muslim authorities treat it as genuine Arabic 

from to Guty and explain it as so called because God cut off 

« 

1 His examples are Jjo — llwj ; — pm ; and 

2 Belitzsch, Paradiaa, 303. 

a 2aPd in LXX, but Sdparav in Strabo. 

^ Lebm, ii, 430; Grunbaum, ZD MG, xxxix, 584, but see Horovitz, XU, 96. 
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His work oa the seveEth daf ^ (of. Baid- on ii, 61 ; and Mas'udi, 
Muruj, iii, 423). 

There can he no doubt that the word came into Arabic from Aram.® 
and probably from the Jewish rather than from the Syr. 

The verb of vii, 163, is then denominative, as Fraenkel, 

Vocab) 21, has noted. It is doubtful if the word occurs in this meaning 
earlier than the Qur’an. 




(Sabbaka), 


Of very frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 28, etc. 
To praise. 


Besides the verb we have praise ^ ; act of f raise ; 

one loJio celebrates praise, all obviously later formations from 




cr- _ _ 

The primitive sense of the root is to glide, and in this sense we find 
L.-W in the Qur’an, so that some of the philologers 

endeavoured to derive &nni this (cf. Baid. on ii, 28). It has been 


pointed out frequently, however, that the sense of praise is an Aram, 
development of the root. It occurs in Hebrew in this sense only 
as a late Axamaism (SDS, 986), and in S. Semitic only after contact 
with Aramaic speaking peoples. 

nn2? is found even in O.Aram.,^ meaning to lawi, praise, and has 
a wide use in Syriac. Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, and Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 45, 
are inclined to think that we must look for a Jewish source, but there 
is even more likelihood of its being S]^:., for not only is widely 


used in the classical language, but we find = jUdU-, and in 


^ It is CTiiious that the Muslims object to deriving it from, the sense of to rest 
(niSt&) on the ground of Sura 1, 37. See Griinbaum, ZDMQ, xsxix, 585. 

2 Geiger, 54 ; von Kremer, Ideen, 226 n. ; Hirschfeld, New Eesearches, 104 ; 
Horovitz, KUt 96; JPN, 186; Pischer, Glossar, 52. 

® Sprenger, Leben, i,' 107 ff. 

^ Lidzbarski, Eandhuch, 372 ; Cook, Gloamry, 111. 
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the Christian Palestinian dialect It is clear 

that the "word was known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times, 

for we find as a proper name in Sabaean (cf. Ryckmans, Noms 

propres, i, 146), so Horovitz, JPN, 186, lists it as one of those words 
which, 'while obviously a borrowing from the older religions, cannot 
be definitely assigned to a particular Jewish or Christian source. 

(Sabil). 

Occurs frequently, cf. ii, 102. 

A way, road — ^then metaphorically, a cause, or reason. 

In the Qur’an it is used both of a road, and in the technical religious 

sense of The Way (cf. Actsix, 2), i.e. The Muslim authorities 

take it as genuine Arabic, and Sprenger, Leben^ h, 66, agrees with 

them. It is somewhat difficult, however, to derive it from as 

even Raghib, Mufraddt, 221, seems to feel, and the word is clearly 
a borrowing from the Syr. As a matter of fact Heb. 

and Aram. mean both road or way of life, precisely as the 

Syr. but it is the Syriac word which had the widest use and 

was borrowed into Arm. as and so is the more likely origin. 

It occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Nabigha v, 18 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p. 6), and thus must have been an early borrowing, 

(Sajada). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 32. 

To worship. , . , 

With the verbal forms must be taken > e.g., ii, 119 ; xxii, 

27, etc. 

^ Schwally, Idioticon, 91. See also Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, Bell, Origin, 
51, and NSldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36, who shows that the Eth. is of the same 

origin. 

* Schwally in ZDMQ, liii, 197, says : “ Bei der Annahme, dass ‘ Weg ’ 
echt arahisch ist, scheint es mir auffallend zu sein, dass unter den verschiedenen 
Synonymen gerade dieses dem Aramaischen tmd Hebraischen gleiche Wort filr den 
religidsen Sprachgebranch auagesucht ist. Ich kaxm mir diese Eischemimg nur aus 
Bntlehnimg erklaren.” 

* Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 313 ; ZDMG, xlvi, 246. 
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This root n30 is an Aram, formation. Even in 0. Aram, it meant 
“ prostration of reverence ”, as is evident from the of Sachau’s 

Edessa inscription No. 3 (ZDMG, xxxvi, 168 ; cf. Dan. iii, 6). In 
later Aram. *130 is to bow down, Xn30 is worship, adoration, and 

Ki'3o an idol temple. Similarly Syr. from a primitive 
meaning of “to salute reverentially” (of. 2 Sam. ix, 6), comes to 
mean to adore, translating both cre^co and TrpocTKVPeoo, and giving 
UOf^ and adoration, and ^ worshipper, etc. 

It is from the Aram, that we get the Heb. HSO (Noldeke, ZDMG, 
xli, 719) and the Eth (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36), and it was 
from Aram, that the word passed into Arabic,^ probably at an early 
period, as we see from the Mu^alhqa of 'Amr b. Kulthum, 1. 112. 

(Sijill), 
xxi, 104. 

The meaning of Sigill in this eschatological passage was unknown 
to the early interpreters of the Qur’an. Some took it to be the name 
of an Angel, or of the Prophet’s amanuensis, but the majority are 
in favour of its meaning some kind of writing or writing material. 
(Tab. and Bagh. on the passage, and Eaghib, Mufraddt, 223.) 

There was also some difference of opinion as to its origin, some 

like Bagh. taking it as an Arabic word derived from and 

others admitting that it was a foreign word, of Abyssinian or Persian 
origin.^ It is, however, neither Persian® nor Abyssinian, but the 
Gk. (riyiWov = Lat. sigillum, used in Byzantine Greek for an Imperial 
edict. ^ The w^ord came into very general use in the eastern part of 
the Empire, so that we find Syr. ^OxLjl^jlDD {PSm, 2607)® meaning 


1 Nfildeke, op. cit . ; Hirschfeld, Seitrdffe, 41 } Sehwally, ZDMG, lii, 134 ; Von 
Kremer, StreifzUge, p. ix, n. 

® al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrah, 87 ; al-Khafaji, 104 ; as-SuyutI,Ti$,321 ; Mutaw, 41. W. Y. 
Bell in his translation of tlie Mutaw. is quite wrong in taking the word j to mean 
part, portion, blank paper. It means man as is clear from LA, xiii, 347. 

® Pers. meaning ayngrapha iudkis, is a borrowing from the Arabic, Vullers, 
Lex, ii, 231. 

^ Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 611 ; li, 814 ; Bell, Origin, 74 ; Vacca, DI, sub voc. ; Praenkel, 
Vocah, 17 ; Fremdw, 251. 

® NSldeke, Neue Deitrdge, 27. 
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diploma, and Aim. meaning seed?- It may have come thiough 

Syriac to Arabic as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90, claims, but the 
word appears not to occur in Arabic earlier than the Qur’an, and may 
be one of the words picked up by Muhammad himself as used among 
the people of N. Arabia- in its Greek form. In any case, as Noldeke 
insists, 2 it is clear that he quite misunderstood its real meaning. 


(Sijjil). 

xi, 84 ; XV, 74 ; cv, 4. 

Lumps of baked clay. 

The last of these passages refers to the destruction of the army of 
the Elephant, and the others to the destruction of Sodom and 

Gomorrah. In both cases the is something rained down from 

heaven, and as the latter event is referred to in Sura li, 33, we get the 

equivalence of == which gives the Commentators their 

cue for its interpretation.® 

It was early recognized as a foreign word, and generally taken as 
ofPersian origin,^ Tab. going so far as to tell us 

JjSj, which is a very fair representation of and (Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 26 ; Siddiqi, Studien, 73). meaning stone is the Phlv. 

saiig from Av. asm,^ and meaning cZay the Phlv. 

y related to Arm. lihg (Horn, Grundriss, 207).^ Prom hliddle 


^ Hlibsclimanii, Arm, Oramm, i, 378. 

® Neue Beitrdge, 27. 

® Others, however, would not admit this identification, and we learn from Tab. 
that some took it to mean the lowest heaven, others connected it with w>llS7 and 
others made it a form from meaning Finally, Bai<J. teUs ns that 

some thought it a variant of meaning hell. 

* al-Jawal5qi, Mu^rrah, 81 ; Ibn Qntaiha, Adah al-Katib, 627 ; al-Khafajl, 103 ; 
Raghib, Mufraddt, 223 ; Baid on xi, 84 ; as-Siiyuti, liq, 321 ; Mutaw, 35, and see 
Horovitz, KUf 11 ; Siddiqi, 8, n., 2. 

® Bartholomae, AIW, 207. « PPGfl, 120. 

’ But see Hfibsehmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 172. 
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Persian it passed directlv into Axabic. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 165, 
suggests S. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing to support 
this. 


Ixxxiii, 7, 8. 

The early authorities differed widely as to what the Sijjjin of this 
eschatological passage might be. It was generally agreed that it 


was a place, but some said it meant the lowest earth — An* 1,^1 

or a name for hell, or a rock under which the records of men’s deeds 
are kept, or a prison.^ The Qur’an itself seems to indicate that it 

means a document ^ ^ so as-Suyuti, Mviaw, 46, ^ tells 

us that some thought it was a Persian word meaning clay (tablet). 
Grimme, ZA^ xxvi, 163, thinks that it refers to the material on which 
the records are written, and compares with the Eth. or 

meaning clay writing tablets. It is very probable, however, 
as Noldeke, Sketches, 38, suggested long ago, that the word is simply 

an invention of Muhammad himself. If this is so, then ^ 
is probably an explanatory gloss that has crept into the text. 


(/SwAi). 


V, 46, 67, 68. 

Unlawful. 

The reference is to usury and to forbidden foods. It is clearly 
a technical term, and the passages, it will be noted, are of the latest 
Madinan group. 

Sprenger, Leben, in, 40, n., suggested that it was a technical term 
borrowed from the Jews, and there certainly is an interesting parallel 
from the Talmud, Shabby 1406, where 1111!^ is used in this technical 
sense. It is, however, the Syr. 1 Aa*Qji depravity, corruption, ett\, 

^ See Vacca, El, sub voc., who suggests that it was this idea that the word was 
connected with that gave rise to the theory that it was a place in the nethermost 
earth where the books were kept, rather than the books themselves. 

® See also Itq, 321. 
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which gives us a nominal form from which may have been 

derived. 


{Sahara), 

vii, 113, 129 ; xxiii, 91. 

To enchant, bewitch, use sorcery. 


Beades the verb there are used in the Qur’an the nouns 
plu. d and JJ ^Lu, vii, 109, 110, etc,, sorcerer ; jl — a great 


. , • 

magician^ xzvi, 36 ; enchantment, sorcery, v, 110 ; vi, 7, etc.; j 

«» ^ 

bewitched, xvii, 50, 103, etc. ; bewitched, xxvi, 153, 185. 

The verb is denominative, formed either from the noun or 

which was the borrowed term. 

It would seem that the word came to the Arabs from Mesopotamia, 
which -was ever to them the home of sorcery and magic (see the 

Lexicons under Zimmern, therefore,^ would derive it from the 

Akk, sdliiru, sorcerer, magician. If this is so it may have been a very 
early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia, though a borrowing through 
the Aramaic is more probable.^ 


C 



{Sirdj). 


XXV, 62 ; xxxiii, 45 ; Ixxi, 15 ; Ixxviii, 13. 

A lamp or torch. 

The Muslim authorities take it as pure Arabic, not realizing that 
the verb from which they derive it is denominative. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 7, pointed out that it was from Aram. = 

Syr. ].,?*< These forms are, however, borrowed from, the Pers. 


^ and in Frmdw, 95, he suggests that it probably came directly 


^ Ah‘kad%sdh& Fremdteorter, 67. 

* NinD as tised on the incantation bowls is significant; cf. Montgomery, 
Atamaia Incantation Texts, Glossary, 297. 
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into Arabic from an Iranian source, a theorj also put forward by 
Sacbau in Ms notes to the Mu‘arrai, p. 21. This is of course possible, 
since the Arm. is from the Iranian, as also the Ossetian dmy^ 
but Syr. was a very commonly used word with many derivatives 
(PSm, 4325), and VoUers, ZDMG, 1, 613, is doubtless right in deriving 
the Arabic word from the Syriac. 

JAM {SuroMq), 

xviii, 28. 

An awning, tent cover. 

The passage is eschatological, descriptive of the torments of the 
wicked, for whom is prepared a fire “ whose awning shall enwrap 
them”. The exegetes got the general sense of the word from the 
passage, but were not very sure of its exact meaning as we see from 
Baidas comment on the verse. 

It w’as very generally recognized as a foreign word. Eaghib, 
Mufraddt, 229, notes that the form of the word is not Arabic, and 
al-Jawaliqf, Mu^arrah^ 90, classes it as a Persian word,^ though he is not 
very certain as to what was the original form. Some derived it from 

j^\ j>^, meaning an antechcmAery others from curtains^ others 

from ® and yet others from 


Pers. yAi is the form from which we must work. It is defined 
by Vullers as “ velum magnum s. auleum, quod parietis loco circmn 

tentorium expandunt and is formed from a veil or curtain 

(Vuliers, i, 340), and an O.Pers. •s/srdha,^ from wMch came the 

1 Htibsohmann, Arm, Gramm^ i, 190. Addai Sh.er, 89, wants to derive the Pers. 
^ from the Syr., but this is putting things back to front. For tke Pahlavi form 
see Salemann, Maniohaeische Studim^ i, 121 ; Telegdi, in JA, ccxsvi (1935), p. 255. 
® So as-Siijmti, liq^ 321, and Siddiqi, Stvdien, 64. 

® ai-Khafaji, 106. On the form ja see Ndldeke, Mand. Crramm, xxxi, n. 3. 

^ Lagarde, Vbersicht, 176 n. 

^ L&xit ii, 257. . 

* Hilbsohmann, Persische Siudim, 199. Of. the Phlv. JJO sr&itan and Pers. 
Horn, GrundrisSf 161. 
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Arm. and tlie Judseo-Persian Ibotli meaning forecourt 

{avXfj or (TToa), From some Mddle Persian formation from this 

with the suffix 5 was borrowed the Arm. upm^mli meanii^ 
cwr^ai 7 i,®andtheMandaean KpnK")0 roof of tent or awning^ The word 
occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Labid (ed. Chalidi, p. 27), and was 
thus an early borrowing, but whether directly from Iranian or through 
Aram, it is impossible now to say. 

Jl— {Sirhdl), 

xiv, 51 ; xvi, 83. 

Garment. 

From the use of the word in the old poetry, e.g. Imru’ul-Qais, 
lii, 14 ; ‘Autara, xx, 18 ; Harmsa, p. 349, it is clear that the word 
means a shirt and in particular a shirt of mail, and Raghib, Mufradat, 

228, gives the Qur’^c meaning as (S^ ^ 

Freytag, Lex^ ii, 305, suggested that it was the Pers. jl ji-i w’hich 
is taken to be the origin of a 1 I J and then of (J I ^ . Many authorities 
have favoured this view, but as Dozy, YetementSi 202, points out, ji 

m^ms breeches not shiH ox manthf miisfoTmed from femur + jlj 

(Vollers,ZDM(?, 1,324). In Aram., however, we find which in 

the Rabbinic writings means 'unantUf and gave rise to the verbal 
forms and •'to enwrap in a mantle”. This verbal form 

occurs in the old Aiabicpoetry, e.g .5 in the Mw'allaja 

of ‘Antara, 1. 73, and j- W have been formed from this verbal 

^ HubscliiBanii, Arm. Gramm, i, 241, and see Lagarde, Arm. Stud, § 2071. 

2 Iflgarde, Persische Studien, 72. 

* Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 241. 

* Noldeke, Mand, Gramm, xxxi ; Lagarde, ttb^rsioM, 176 n . ; Fraentel, Fr&mdw, 
29. It may be argued, iiowever, that the Mand. form is from Arabic. 

® So baiD in Dan. iii, 21, 27. Vide Andreas in the Glossary to Harti’s Gram- 
matik d, Uhl, aram, Spraohe, 1896, and the other suggestions discussed by S. A. Cook 
iritht Journal of PUlohgy,’s:sn, 306 ff., in an article “ The Articles of Dress in Dan. 
iii, 21 
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form. Syr. however, like Gk. crapd^aXXa, seems to have been 

used particularly for breeches.^ All these, of course, are borrowings 
from Iranian, but the probabilities seem to be that the word was an 
early loan-word in Arabic from Aramaic. 


{Sard), 
xxxiv, 10. 

Chain armour, i.e. work of rings woven together. 

It occurs only in a passage relating to David’s skill as an armourer. 

The Muslim authorities derive it from to stitch or sew (cf, 

Eaghib, Mufraddt^ 229), though it is curious that they know that 
armourer ought to be Zarrdd rather than Sarrdd (as-Sijistani, 177). 


As a matter of fact ^ ^ seems to be but a form of which, like 

was commonly used among the Arabs.^ This is a borrowing 
from Iranian sources as Fraenkel, 7oc«6, 13, noted.® Av. 
zrdSa (AIW, 1703) means a coat of mail, and becomes inPhlv. both 

zrihj whence Mod. Pers. ajJ and Arm. ^.nd also 

was borrowed into Syr. as The word was a pre-Islamic borrow- 

ing, possibly direct from Persia, or maybe through Syriac. 

{Saiara), 


, Ixviii, 1 ; j xvii, 60; xxxiii, 6 ; hi, 2; 


liv, 53 [also the forms Ixxxviii, 22 ; and JJ hi, 37], 

To write, to inscribe. 

They are all early passages save xxxiii, 6, and possibly all refer 
to the same thing, the writing in the Heavenly Scrolls. 

^ Cf. Horn, Grundriss, § 789. 

3 Ibn Hnraid, 174. 

3 See also his Fremdwt 241 ff. ; and Telegdi in JAy ccxxvi (1935), p. 243. 

^ Hlibschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 152 ; Jackson, R^starches in Maniohamm, 1932, 
p. 66 ; Salemann, Manichamclie Studien, i, 80. 

® Nyberg, Glossar, 257 ; Horn, Grundrm, 146. 
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Noldeke as early as 1860 ^ drew attention to the fact that the 

noun seemed to be a borrowing from = KTESK?*,® so that 

the verb, as Fraenkel, Frerndw^ 250, notes, would be denominative. 
The Aram. means a document, and is from a root 

connected with Akk. Satdru, to write- It occurs as *12D2? in Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions,^ and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
have )IIIr^ ^0 write, and )IIlr*ih inscrvpiions^ D. H. Muller, WZKM, 
i, 29, thinlcs that the Arabic may have been influenced both by the 
Aramaeans of the north, and the Sabaeans of the south, and as a 
matter of fact as-Suyuti, Itq^, Sll, tells us that Juwaibir in his comment 
on xvii, 60, quoted a tradition from Ibn ^Abbas to the effect that 

j was the word used in the Himyaritio dialect for 

The presence of thePhlv. jy^j^ids^wrcjasje.g.jinthephrasej^^j^i:) jjgj 
= in lines (PP&7, 205), makes us think, however, that it may have 
been Aramaic influence which brought the word to S. Arabia.® In 
any case the occurrence of the word in the early poetry shows that it 
was an early borrowing. 


(Sz/r). 

Ixii, 5. 

A large book. 

It occurs only in the plu. in the proverb “ like an ass 

beneath a load of books 


This sense of jlAwi is quite unnatural in Arabic, and some of the 

early authorities quoted in as-Suyiitl, 319,*^ noted that it was a 
borrowing from Nabataean or Syriac. It was apparently a word used 
among the Arabs for the Scriptures of Jews and Christians, for in 


1 GesckiahU des Qorans, p. 13. 

2 Cf. Horovitz, KU, 70. 

3 Lidzbarski, Handbwih, 374. 

^ Lidzbarski, Ephtimris, ii, 381 ; Hommel, Christ, 124 j Muller, E^gr, Dmlm, 
au9 Ambien, lii, 2 ; lir, 2 ; Glaser, AUJmemsche Eaohmhten, 67 IT. ; Bossini, 
Olossariuirit 194. 

® Vide Sprenger, Leben, ii, 395, 

® Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 29, takes the Arabic form as derived from Aramaic. 
’ Miitaw, 54, 69. 
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Bekri, Mu^jam, 369, 18, we read of how ad-Dahhak entered, a Christian 

monastery while the monk was reading ^ 1 and 

Ibn Duraid, 103, says that Sifr means the volume of the Torah or 
the Injil or what resembles them 

It is clearly a borrowing from Aramaic.^ The common Heb. ^20 
appears in Aram, as KT.50 ; Syr. From Aram, it passed 

on the one hand into Eth. as and on the other into Arm. as 

untjtlfp. As the Arm. word seems to have come from Syr.,^ we may 
suppose that it was from the same source that the Arabs got the word. 

rJ- ^ 

i (Sa/am). 

Ixxx, 15. ^ 

Scribes ; plu, of (used of the heavenly scribes). 

as-SujIitij 321 {Mutaw, 60), tells us that some early authorities 

said it was a Nabataean word meaning «.) Aram. ^§0 was a 

scribe or secretary who accompanied the Governor of a Province 
(Ezra iv, 8, etc.), and then came to mean ypafjLfJLarew in general 
(cf. Ezra vii, 12, 21, and Cowley, Ammaio Papyri, Index, 301). 
So Syr. both y and vo jJLLico^^ and as Arabic terms 

connected with literary craft are commonly of Syriac origin we may 
suppose with Mingana ^ that this word is from Christian rather than 
from Jewish Aramaic, though the occurrence of Palm. J^^20 ® 
may point to an early borrowing in N. Arabia. 

♦ . 

{Saplm). 

xviii, 70, 78 ; zxix, 14. 

A ship. 

1 See Groldziiier in ZDMQ, xxxii, 347 n. 

® Fraenkel, Fremdw, 247 ; Schwally, Jdioticon, 64. In Safaxte HSD means an 
inscription ; cf. Littmann, Semitic lihscri^iona, 113, 124, 127. 

® Hubschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 317, and see Muller, in WZKM, viii, 284. 

^ Syriac Influence, 85 ; Horovitz, j{l7, 63, n., is in doubt whether it is of Jewish 
or Syrian origin. As a matter of fact the heavenly scribes occur just as frequently 
in Jewish as in Christian books, so that a decision from the use of the word is 
impossible. 

s HFS, iii, Ho. 1739, 
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The reference in xviii is to the boat used by Moses and al-Khi<Jr, 
and in xxix to Foah’s ark. 

The lexicographers fancifully derive it from to 'peel or 

pare (cf. LA^ x\di, 72). This, however, is denominative from ^ 

an adze, which itself is not an Arabic word but the Pers. which 

passed into Arabic through Guidi, Della Sede, 601, called 

attention to the fact that is a loan-word in Arabic, and the 

Semitic root is doubtless ]SO to cover in, which we find in Akk. 
sapannu = concealment, Phon. riJSOQ a roof,^ and Aram. *130 ;'B[eb. 

159 to cover. 

The form rT3’’3D occurs in Heb. in the story of Jonah (Jonah i, 5),^ 
and in the Talmud and Targums ^53‘’SO and Kn3'’3D are commonly 
used. Even more commonly used are the Syr. ]iA,faPO lAiju2i£», and 
as both the al-Khidr and Nuh stories of the Qur’an seem to have 
developed' under Christian influence we might suspect the word there 
to be a borrowing from Syriac. It occurs, however, in the old poetry, 
e.g. Imxu’ul Qais xx, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 128) ; Div, Hudh, xviii, 3, 
etc., so one cannot venture to say more than that it came from some 
Aram, source, as an early borrowing into Arabic. 

[Sakar), 
xvi, 69. 

Intoxicating drink. 

With this should be associated aH the other forms derived there- 
from and connected with drunkenness, e.g. iv, 46 ; xv, 16, 72 ; xxii, 2. 
as-Suyuti, Itq, 321 {Mvkm, 40),teUs us that some early authorities con- 
sidered it an Ethiopic word. It is possible that the Eth. AYlA is the 
origin of the Arabic word, but the word is widely used in the Semitic 

languages, e.g. Akk. Hkaru (cf. beer ^ ; and Heb. ; 

Aram, Syr.1 date wine, and was borrowed into Egyptian, 

1 VuUers, Xea?, i, 68 ; I’raenkel, Fremdw, 216, 217. 

2 liidzbarski, Handbwh, 330; Harris, Glossary, 127. 

® C2f. the n3’'BD and of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaio 

Papyri, Ho. 26). 

^ Zimmem, Akkad, Fremdw, 39. 
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e.g. thr^^ and Greek, e.g. aUepa.^ Thus while it may have come 
into Arabic from Syriac as most other wine terms did, on the other 
hand it may be a common derivation from early Semitic (Guidi, 
Della Sede, 603). 


•3S. 

Of frequent occurrence. 

To dwell. 

Besides the simple verb we find tlie participles and 

j and the nominal forms ^ and ^ 

Zimmem, Akkad, Frerndw^ 30, thinks that the origin was Mesopo- 
tamian. The Akk. sakdnu meant to settle in a jdace {niederhgen, nieder- 
setzen)i and was particularly used of dwelling somewhere. This, he 
thinks, was the origin on the one hand of the other Semitic forms, 

e.g. Heb. 13$; Phon. 1D2? ; Syr. ; aud Ar. and, 

perhaps on the other hand, of the Gk. crKrjv^ tent (though in view of 
the evidence in Boissacq, 876, this is doubtful). 




{SikMn). 


zii, 31. 
A knife. 


Noldeke, Mmd. Qramm, 125 n., had noted that it was a borrowed 
word, comparing it with Heb. ; Syr. lij.a{D, and Hand. 
and The Heb. is a loan-word from Aram, and tbe 

Aram, word is also tbe source of the Gk. crvKivij * and the Pblv. 
ideogram saUna,^ so that an Aram, origin of the Arabic 

word is fairly certain, though whether from Syr. or O.Aram. it is 
diflicult to decide (of. Guidi, Della Sede, 681). 


^ M. MiiUer, Asien %nd Europa, 1893, p. 102. Cf. Erman-Grapovr, v, 410. 

* Levy, FrmdWi 81, and Lagarde, MittheiluTi^en, ii, 357. 

* Fraenkel, Frerndw, 84, says : ist seiner ganzen Bildung nach als Lehn- 

worb deutlich, es liat ferner im Arabisohen keine Ableitung und ausserdezn ist die 
Lautverschiebnngsregel darin gegenftber deutlicb verletzt.” 

* Levy, FremdWf 176. 

5 PPGH, 201 . 
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{SaJcim), 


ii, 249 ; ix, 26, 40 ; xlviii, 4, 18, 26. 
The Shekinah. 


The question of the Shekinah in the Qur’an has been discussed at 
length by de Sacy ^ and by Goldziher,® and *we need do no more here 
than briefly summarize the results. 

The word occurs only in late Madinan passages and appears to 
have been a technical term learned by Muhammad at a relatively 
late period. In ii, 249, it refers to the sign whereby the Israelites 
were to recognize Saul as their king, but in all the other passages 
it is some kind of assistance sent down to believers from Heaven. 


Now there is a genuine Arabic word 




meaning trmquilUty, 


from to mt, be quie% and the common theory of the exegetes 

is that tWs is the word used here. This, however, will hardly fit ii, 249,® 
and even in the other passages it is obvious that something more than 
merely tranquillity was meant, so that many thought it had the special 

meaning of There was some doubt as to the vowelling of the 

word, for we find and beside the usual 

[TA, ix, 238 ; LA^ xvii, 76). There can be little doubt, 


however, that we have here the Heb. though possibly through 

the Syr. Mubammad would have learned the word from the 

People of the Book, and not quite understanding its significance, have 
associated it with the genuine Arabic word meaning tranquillity, 
and this gives us the curiously mixed sense of the word in the Qur’an. 


{Saldm), 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. iv, 96 ; v, 18 ; vi, 64, etc. 


1 JA, 1829, p. 177 ff. 2 Abhandlungen, i, 177-204, and HBR, xxviii, 1-13. 
® So the Commentators admit that it means tranquillity in all passages save ii, 249. 
* Cf. LA, xvii, 76. 

® Geiger, 64 ; Weil, Mohammed, 181 ; Pautz, Offenharung, 251 ; Horovitz, JPN, 
208 ; von Krcmer, Ideen, 226, n. ; Fraenkel, Vocab, 23 ; Joel, El, sub voo . ; Qrttn- 
banm, ZDMG, xxxix, 581, 582. 

® Ndldeke, Neue Beitraqe, 24. It was doubtless tbrough tbe Syr. that we get the 
Hand. SeeLidzbarski, MaTid. Liturgiem (1920), Register, s.v. ; Montgomery, 

Aramaio Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 304. 
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Peace. ^ ^ ^ 

Tlie denominative verbs and ^JL«1 with their derivatives 

are also used not uncommonly in the Qur’an, though the primitive 


verb does not occur therein. 

The root is common Semitic, and is widely used in all the Semitic 
tongues. The sense of peace, however, seems to be a development 
peculiar to Heb. and Aram, and from thence to have passed into the 
S; Semitic languages. Heb, is soundness then peace ^ ; Aram. 

Syr. security, peace. The Eth. 

however, is denominative, ^ so that doubtless came from the older 
religions. Similarly A ^ jg taken as due to Northern influence, 
the A like Eth. rt (instead of $ and ip), being parallel with the 0 
of the Safaite inscriptions. 

In the Aram, area the word was widely used as a term of salutation, 
and in this sense we very frequently find in the Nabataean 

and Sinaitic,^ and in the Safaite inscriptions.^ From this area it 
doubtless came into Arabic ® being used long before Islam, as Goldziher 

tf 

has shown (ZDMG, xlvi, 22 ff.). There can be little doubt that 

to jgreet, etc., is denominative from this, though Torrey, Foundation, 
would take the whole development as purely Arabic, 

't' p 

{Silsila). 

xl, 73 ; Ixix, 32 ; Ixxvi, 4. 

Chain. 


It is used only in connection with descriptions of the torments 
of hell, and may be a technical term in Muhammad’s eschatological 
vocabulary, borrowed in all probability from one of the Book religions. 

In any case it cannot be easily explained from an Arabic root, 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 581, already suspected it as non-Arabic. 


^ So also the of the Ras Shamra tablets. 

^ Dillmann, Lex, 322. 

® Hommel, Sudarab. Chrest, 124 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 196. 

^ For examples see Euting, Nab, Inschr, 19, 20 ; Sin, Inschr, 61 ff. 

® Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 131, 132, 134, etc. 

® Ndldeke-Schwally, i,33, n. I?ee Ktinstlinger in Rocznik Orjmialistyczny, xi, 1-10, 
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Fraenkelj Fremdw, 290,^ relates it to the Aram. Syr. 

which is the ongin of the £th. tlTfhfii (Noldeke, Neue 
BeitrSge, 42), and possibly of the late Heb. The borrowing 

from Aram, would doubtless have been early, and it is possible that 
we find the word in Safaite (of. Ryckmans, Noms propres, 151). 

jlJaJui {SuUan). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. iii, 144 ; iv, 93 ; vi^ 81. 

Power, authority, ii^ovcria ) 

The denominative verb to give power over, occurs in iv, 92 ; 

lix, 6. ^ ^ 

The primitive verb .LJU- to be hard or strong occurs frequentl 7 in 

the old poetry ^ but not in the Qur’an. It is cognate with Eth. iPArtl 
to exercise strength,^ and with a group of N. Semitic words, but in 
N. Semitic the sense of the root has developed in general to mean 
to domineer^ have power over, e.g. Akk. Salatu, to have power ® : Heb. 

to domineer, be master of ’ : Aram. ; Syr. to have 

mastery over. Under this Aram, influence the Eth. iPlim later comes 
to mean potestatem habere. 

The Muslim philologers were entirely at sea over the Qur’anio 

which they wish to derive from (cf. LA, ix, 193), 

and Sprenger, Lehen, i, 108, rightly took it as a borrowing from the 
Aram.® In Bibl. Aram. occurs several times, with the meaning 

sovereignty, dominion, like the Eabbinic and 

In the Nabataean inscriptions also we find rule, or dominion 

(of. Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 376), but it is in Syriac that we find the 

1 See also p. 78 and Schwally, Idiotioon, 94 ; Schulthess, 209. 

^ Zimmem, ATckad, Fremdw, 35, carries this itself back to Akk. sariarratu. 

® Also of the Ann. Hiibschmann, Arm, Chamm, i, 314. 

^ A*sha in Geyer, 2k(}d QedicMe, i, .163 ; Dtwan, iv, 41 ; v, 60 ; AsrmHyai, vi, 17. 
“ Cf. also lAAfn and Kdldeke’s note Neue .Beitrage, 39, n. 3, 

® Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 7. 

’ It is only a late word in Heb. and possibly a borrowing from Aramaic. 

^ So Neldeke, Neue Beifrdge, 39, n. 8 ; Wellhausen, ZDMG, Ixvii, 633 ; Massignon, 
Lexigue technique, 52. 
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word most widely used. In particular is used in precisely 

the same senses as is used in the Qm’an, and it was doubtless 

from this source that both the Ar. and Eth. were 

derived.^ 


[Sulh^n], 

vi, 35 ; M, 38. 

Ladder. 

The word is clearly an Aram, borrowing, for it has no root in Arabic 
and can only be explained from Aram. xia'pio, as Schwally has 
noticed {ZDMQ, liii, 197). The word does not occur in Syriac, but 
its currency in N. Arabia is evidenced by a Palm, inscription — 
« 273 e; imai? nn lari "‘and he has made along 

with this stairway seven col umns ” (De Vogu6, No, 11, Hne 3).^ It 
would probably have been a fairly early borrowing, and as the word 
seems to be originally Aikadian,^ one cannot lose sight of the possibility 
of the Arabic word having been an early borrowing from Mesopotamia. 

(S (Saliod), 

ii, 54 ; vii, 160 ; xx, 82. 

Quail. 

The word is found only in connection with the story of the manna 
and quails sent as provision for the Children of Israel in their desert 
wanderings. 

Some of the Muslim philologers endeavoured to derive it from 


to console (cf. Zam. on ii, 54), hut there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is from the Heb, through the Aram.'* The Jewish Aram. 
rho. is little used, so aU the probabilities are in ferVOur of its 


^ Fischer, Glossar, S6, giTes it from Aramaic. 

3 There is some doubt, however, as to whether the reading should be or 

NDbs, though in the facsimile it certainly looks like ^ D and not = It. 

® See Schwally, ZDMGf liii, 197 ; Horovitss, JPN, 210. 

* Horpvitz, KU, 17, n. Lagarde, tlb&rmU, 190, n., however, curiously regards 
as borrowed from the Arabic. 
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having come through Syr. though it may have come from the 

Targums (Ahrens, CJiristliches, 25). 



{Sulaimdn). 


ii, 96 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xxi, 78-81 ; xxvii, 15-45 ; xxxiv, 11 ; 
xxxviii, 29, 33. 

Solomon. 


All these references are to the Biblical Solomon, though the informa- 
tion about him in the Qur’an is mostly derived from late legend. 

The name was early recognized as a foreign borrowing into Arabic 
and is given as such by al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 85, though some were 


inclined to take it as genuine Arabic and a diminutive of from 


a root ^ (cf. LAy xv, 192). Lagarde, Vbersickt^ 86, thought the 
philologers were right in taking it as a diminutive from quoting 

as parallel Ji J from ji j, and Lidzbarsld, Johanmsbicch, 74, 

n. 1, agrees. The truth, however, seems to be that it is the Syr. 
as Noldeke has argued.^ al-Jawallqi, op. cit., said it was Heb., but Grk, 
^aXcofJLcop ; Syr. ; Eth. , beside Heb. 

are conclusive proof of Christian origin. 

The name was well-known in the pre-Islamic period, both as the 
name of IsraePs king, and as a personal name,® so it would have been 
quite familiar to Muhammad’s contemporaries. 



{Simbul). 


ii, 263 ; xii, 46, 47. 

Ear of com. 

The double plu. IL** and suggests foreign borrowing. 


1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 24 ; Hirachfeld, Beitrdge^ 41 ; Mingana, Syriao Influence, 86. 
* ZD MG, XV, 806 ; ZA, xxx, 158, and cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i, 256 ; Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 82 j Horovitz, JPN, 167-9. 

® Horovitz, KTJ, 118, points out that we have evidence for it as a personal name 
only among the Madinan Jews. Cf. also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 335. 
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The usual theory is that it is derived from (Eaghib, Mufiudat, 

222, and the Lexicons), it not being realized that the verb 

to pd out ears, is itself a denominative from ^ Jju«, ^ JjC., 

which parallel Heb. ; Akk. §ubultu ; Aram. ; 

Syr. (cf. Eth. A'flA). 

As a matter of fact <1^, is an independent borrowing 

from the Aram, and may be compared with liie Mand. 

(Noldeke, Mmid. Gram,^ 19). The inserted n is not micommon in loan- 


words in Arabic, as Geyer points out.^ Cf. from ; Syr. 

or cJil5^ B:om or Ails from n*lSp, Syr. 1^2300, or from 

Syr, etc. 


{Sundus), 

xviii, 30 ; xliv, 53 ; kxvi, 21, 

Kne silk. 

It occurs only in combination with 3 describing the 

elegant clothing of the inhabitants of Paradise, and thus may be 
suspected at once of being an Iranian word. 

It was early recognized as a foreign borrowing, and is given as 
Persian by al-KindT, Risdla, 86 ; ath-Tha‘labT, Fiqh, 317; al-Jawaliqi, 
Mu'arrab, 79; al-KhafajI, 104; as-Suyuti, Itq, 322. Others, however, 
took it as Arabic, as the MvMt notes, and some, as we learn from 
TA, iv, 168, thought it was one of the cases where the two languages 
used the same word. 

Freytag in his Lexicon gave it as e qpersica Ungm, though Fraenkel, 

Yocdb^ 4, raised a doubt, for no such form as occurs in Persian, 

ancient or modern.® Dvofdk, Fremdw, 72, suggests that it is a corrup- 

tion of the Pers. ^^5 J which like Syr. scao^]ssi is derived from 
1 Zwd Oediohte, i, 118, n. ® See now Henning in BSOS, ix, 87, 
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Gk. cravbv^i^ a word used among the Lydians, so Strabo XI, xiv, 9, 
says, for fine, transparent, flesh-coloured women’s garments of linen. 

Eraenkel,wFm>w?2<r,41, compares with the Gk. crivB^v, the garment 
used in the Bacchic mysteries, and with this Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298, 
is inclined to agree, as also Zimmern, Akkad. FremdWt 37. (TLpBcoi/ 
itself is derived from Akk. sudinnu, sadinnu, whence came the Heb. 
no: Aram. Kr-io. Iq any case it was an early borrowing as 

it occurs in the early poetry, e.g. in Mutalammis, xiv, S, etc. 
jl (Siwdr), 

Only in the plu. forms i xviii, 30 ; 

xxii, 23 ; xxxv, 30 ; Ixxvi, 21. 

Bracelets. 

The form occurs in the Sharaoh story, but j^L-l.is found 

only in escbatological passages describing the adornment of the 
inhabitants of Paradise. 

Zimmein, Akkad. FremdWi 38, points out that the ultimate origin 
is the old Babylonian iatviru, iemru meaning ring or arm-braodett 
whence was derived the Heb. nni# and Aram. : Syr. 1}|» 

brcuxlet. Zimmem would derive the- Ar. from the Ar a ma ic.^ 

The Syr. !>]• is a fairly common word, and is used to translate 
TfiS in Gen. xxiv, 22, etc., and Pin in Ex. xxxv, 22, but from the 
form of the Arabic it would seem rather a direct borrowing from the 
AW. at some early time, than a borrowing through the Aramaio. 

Eraenkel, Fremdw, 56, thinks j\ is genuine Arabic, but the 

ItfnRliin authorities were themselves in doubt about it, some of them 
giving it as of Persian origin (liane. Lex, 1485). The borrowed form 

was certainly the from which lie plu. forms were developed. 

Zj (Sura). 

ii, 21 ; ix, 65, 87, 125, 128 ; x, 39 ; xi, 16 ; xxiv, 1 ; xlvii, 22. 
SOra. 

1 VuUers, Zex, ii, 331. * So Meissner, in 00J, 1904, p. 766. 
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The passages in 'w^hich it occurs are all late, and possibly all Madman. 
It always means a portion of revelation, and thus was used by 
Muhammad as a technical term. 

The Muslim authorities are quite ignorant of the origin of the 
word.^ Some >ook it as connected with j meaning a town ivall 

(cf. Eaghib,Mz(/radai, 248), others made it mean ^ an astronomical 

statio (of. Mulpit^ sub voc.), while others, reading the word 

would derive it from j\^\ to leave over (Raghib, op. cit. ; cf. also 
Itqdn, 121). 

The older European opinion was that it was a Jewish Tvord derived 
from which is used in the Mishnah for row^ rank^ file. Buxtorf 

in his Lexicon suggested this equivalence, and it was accepted by 
Noldeke in 1860m.hmGeschicMGdesQQra7is, p. 24; he has been followed 
by many later writers.^ Lagarde, Mittheilungen, iii, 205, however, 
pointed out the difficulties of this theory, and thought that the origin 
of the word was to be found in Heb. mi27 (which he would read in 
Is. xsviii, 25), and then, referring to BuxtorPs mS; U^ieae 

quas transsilire impune possumus^ he suggests that the meaning is 
Kavcov^ however, is such a doubtful word that one cannot 

place much reliance on this derivation. 

A further difficulty with Noldeke’s theory is that miSJ? seems 
not to be used in connection with Scripture, whereas the Qur’anic 

is exclusively so associated, a fact which has led Hirschfeld 

{New Researches^ 2, n. 6) to think that the word is meant to represent 
the Jewish imO, the well-known technical term for the section 
marks in the Hebrew Scriptures. This is connected with his theory 

that is meant to represent the division marks called D^’p^S, 

which is certainly not the case, and though his suggestion that 6 j 

^ Fraenkel, Focad, 22 — cuius derivationem Arates ignorant. 

2 See also his 2^ me Beitrdge, 26, and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22 ; JPremdw, 237, 238 j 
Pautz, Off&nharung, 89 ; von Kremer, Zdeew, 226 ; VoUers, ZJ)MG, li, 824 ; Klein, 
Religion, of Islam, 3 ; Oheikho, Nasraniya, 182 ; Fischer, Glossar, 60a ; Horovitz, 
JPN, 211 ; Ahrens, ChristlwJies, 19. 
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is due to a misreading of rmO as miO is not without its subtlety, 
we cannot admit that it is ver;^^ likely that Muhammad learned such a 
technical tenn in the way he suggests.^ 

The most probable solution is that it is from the Syr. a 

writing,^ a word which occurs in a sense very like our English lines 

{PSm, 2738), and thus is closely parallel to Muhammad’s use of J I 

and vtr both of which are likewise of Syriac origin. 


i2» {Saiofj. 
Ixxxix, 12. 


A scourge. 


The Commentators in general interpret the word as scourge, though 
some (cf. Zam. in loco) ^ would take it to mean calamities, and others, 

in an endeavour to preserve it as an Arabic word from 

to mix, want to make it mean “ mixing bowl i,e. a vial of wrath like 
the ^LaXrj of Rev. x\d. 

There can be no doubt that scourge is the right interpretation, 
and in this sense would seem to be a borrowing from Aramaic. 


In Heb. is a scourge for horses and for men, and Aram. ; 

Syr. have the same meaning, but are used also in connection 

with calamities sent by God as a scourge to the people.^ Prom Aram, 
the word passed also into Eth. as plu, = fiacrri^, 

flagellum, and though Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90, thinks the origin 
was Christian rather than Jewish, it is really impossible to decide. 
Horovitz, JPN, 211, favours an Ethiopic origin, while Torrey, Founda- 
tion, 51, thinks it is mixed Jewish Arabic. 


^ So Buhl ill El, sub voc., but his own suggestion of a derivation from jL- 
mm-nZ is no happier. See Kunstlinger in BB08, vii, S9P, 600. 

* Bell, Origin, 52 ; the suggestion of derivation from preaMng made 

by Margoliouth, EME, x, 539, is not so near. Cf. Horovitz, JJPN, 212. 

« Cf. also Baid. and Bagh. and LA, ix, 199. 

* Barth, Etymol. Stud, 14, and ZATW, xxxiii, 306, wants to make it mes^n flood, 
but see Horovitz, K U, 13. 
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(Suq). 

XXV, 8, 22. 

A street. ^ 

It occurs only in tlie plu. {^\ j^\ referring to tlie streets of the 
city. 

In later Arabic O normally means a market place, but in the 

Qur’an it is used as the pW of the O.T. and the Targums for street, 
in contradistinction to the Talmudic meaning of broad place or market^ 

The philologers derive it from 1 -mi to dnve along {LA, xii, 33), but 

Fraenkel, 187, is doubtless right in thinking that it is a word 

taken over by the Arabs from more settled peoples.^ The Aram. 

; Syr. ]oQs commonly mean o5off> as well as dyopa, 
and in a Palmyrene inscription (De Voglie, xv, 5) we read 3*1 KIHI 
pits, showing that the word was known in N. Arabia. 

From some early Mesopotamian source* the word passed into 
Iranian, for we find the Phlv. ideogram shdJcd meaning market, 
public square, or Jorum, whence comes the Judaeo-Persian 
From Spiac it passed also into Arm. as sense of 

market,^ and it may have been from Christian Aramaic that the word 
came into Arabic. 

{Sl?nd). 

ii, 274 ; vii, 44, 46 ; xlvii, 32 ; xlviii, 29 ; Iv, 41. 

Sign, mark, token, 

A majority of the Muslim authorities take the word from of 
which Form II means to <nmfh or brand an animal, and Form V 
^ to set a mark on. These, however, are denominative and the 

^ Cooke, NSI, 280 ; Cowley, ArajitaiG Papyri, No. 5. 

2 But see Muller, WZKM, i, 27. 

® In Aldsadian inscriptions we find suqu — a street ; cf. Zimmern, Ahkad, Fremdw, 
43. 

* PPGl, 214 ; Frahang, Glossary, p. 82. It occurs in tke Judaeo-Persian version 
of Jer. xvii, 1 ; see Horn, Grundnss, p. 84. 

® Hubsehmann, ZDMO, xlvi, 247 ; Arm, Gramm, i, 314. 
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primitive meaning of the root is to pass along (Eaghib, Mufraddt, 251). 
Somcj however, as we learn from Bai(J. on vii, 44, ventured to derive 

it from ^3 to brand. 

The Qur’anic form is but in the literature we find 

and with the same meaning,^ and they seem all to be derivatives 

from 6k. arjiia, a sigyi, marh^ or token, especially one from heaven 
(VoUers, ZDMG, li, 298), i.e. the aigpLelov of the N.T. In the Peshitta 
crriliHOv is generally rendered by 12] (i.e. Heb. ; Aram, 
but in the ecclesiastical literature we find a plu. ]lSn,,>XD which gives us 
exactly the form we need,^ and it may well have been from some 

colloquial form of this, representing oryj/ia, that the Arabic 8.\^^ was 
derived. 

{BainS^). 

xxiii, 20. 

Mt. Sinai. 

The usual Qur’anic name for Sinai was (ii, 60, 87 ; iv, 153, etc.), 

and ftllx-w was quite generally recognized as a foreign borrowing, 

as-Suyutl, Itq^ 322, says that itwas considered to he Nabataean,® though 
some took it to be Syriac or Abyssinian,^ and others claimed that it 

was genuine Arabic, a form from tluJi meaning jVl It 
is cmious that the exegetes were a little uncertain whether .Iiju. 

M 

meant the mountain itself or the area in which .the mountain was.® 

^ Kamil, 14, 17. The Muhll would derive Uju- meaning mojgic from rt’’ 
but it is clearly cijfiua through Syr. 

2 P8m, 2613. It occurs also in the Christian-Palestihian dialect, cf. Schulthess, 
Lex, 135. 

® So Mutaw, 59, and BagJi. on xxiii, 20, quoting al-Muqatil. 

* Baglu on xxiii, 20, quoting al>KaIbx and *Ikrima. 

® Pade Bagh, op.< cit. — J^l \jj^ <J ytt, which may be a 

reflection of iv roO opov$ Biva, 
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Either the Eth. or the Christ.-Palast. representing 

the 6k. ^LVOL would give ns a nearer equivalence with Auxam than the 
Heb, '’rp orthe usual Syr, *aJuqd, but the Ohrist.-Palast. ^jlX^cd 

which is exactly the Ar. j makes the Syriac origin certain.^ 

The of xcv, 2, is obviously a modification of s,\j^ for the 

sake , of rhyme, ^ though some of the Muslim authorities want to make 
it an Abyssinian word (as-Suyutlj/^y, 322; 44), and both Geiger, 

155, following d’Herbelot,® and Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, seek to find 
some independent origin for it. 


{Shirk). 

Used very frequently, cf. xxxv, 38 ; xxxi, 12. 

To associate anyone with God : to give God a partner. 

In the Qur’an the word has a technical sense with reference to 

what is opposed to Muhammad’s conception of monotheism. Thus 

% ’ ^ 
we find , to give partners to God, i.e. to be a polytheist, 

one who gives God a partner, i.e. a polytheist, those to whom 

the polytheists render honour as partners with God, terms which, we 
may note, are not found in the earliest Suras. 


The root i) is to have the shoe strings broken ”, so -^1 

5 . 

means sandal straps, and 1 is “ to put leather thongs in sandals ”, 
with which we may compare Heb. to lay cross wise, to interweave, 

Syr. to hraiA. Prom this the words ^ a, net and a partner- 

^ Kiinstlinger in Moczrdk O^mtaliatyozny, v (1927), pp. 59 ff., suggests that it is a 
descriptive adjective and not a proper name. 

2 Cf. the tUuQDJ lja4 in one of the fragments edited by Schulthess, ZDMO, 
Ivi, 267. 

® Note the discussion in Geiger, 155, n., and Horovitz, JTZ/, 123 ff. ; JPN, 159. 
* So Horovitz, KU, 123. He notes also that its vowelling represents the older 
spelling. 

® See also Sycz, Eigennamen, 67, who, however, wrongly writes for 
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sUjpy i,e. the interweaving of interests, are easily derived. In the 
technical sense of associating partners with God, however, the word 
seems to be a borrowing from S. Arabia. In an inscription published 
by Mordtmann and Miiller in WZKM, x, 287, there occurs the. line — 

m hnco “ and avoid giving 
a partner to a Lord who both bringeth disaster, and is the author 
of well being Here is used in the technical Qur’anic sense of 

iJ ^ 1 and there can be little doubt that the word came to Muhammad, 
whether directly or indirectly, from some S. Arabian source. 


{Shi'Td), 

Uii, 50. 

Sirius. 

The Commentators know that it is the Dog Star, which was anciently 
worshipped among the Banu Kliuza'a (Bagh, and Zam. on the passage, 
and c£. LA, vi, 84). 

The common explanation of the philologers is that it is from 

and means “ the hairy one ”, but there can be little doubt that it is 
derived from the Gk. whose p, as Hess shows, is regularly 

rendered by Ar. The word occurs in the old poetry ^ and was 
doubtless known to the Arabs long before Islam. 

{Sliahr). 

ii, 181, 190, etc. ; iv, 94 ; v, 2, 98 ; ix, 2, 5, 36 ; xxxiv, 11 ; etc. 
Month. 

1 The editors of the inscription recognize this, and Margoliouth, ScJiweich Lectures, 
p. 68, says : “ the Qur’anic technicality shirks the association of other beings with 
Allah, whose source had previously eluded us, is here traced to its home.” Horovitz, 
KU, 60, 61, however, is not so certain and suggests Jewish influence connected with 
the Rabbinic use of 

2 Hess, ZS, ii, 221, thinks we have formal proof of the foreign origin of the word 

in the fact that the Bedouin know only the name for this star. LA, ii, 116, 

and vi, 84, gives as a synomym for ^ and this word is found again in the 

Bishari Mirdim. 

® See Hommel, ZDMQ, xlv, 597, and Horovitz, KU, 119. 
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Besides tlie sing, we have both plu. forms and j in the 
Qur'an. 

It occurs only in relatively late passages, mostly Madinan, and 
always in the sense of month, never with the earlier meaning moon. 

The primitive sense of is to publish abroad, and it was known 

to some of the early philologers that meaning month was a borrow- 

ing, as we learn from as-8uyutl, Itq, 322, and al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 93. 
The borrowing was doubtless from Aram., where alone we find any 
development of the root in this sense. In O.Aram . "IHS? as the name 
of the moon-god occurs in the inscriptions of Neiab of the seventh 
century b.c,,^ and in the proper name we find 

it on an inscription from Sinai.^ In the Targums KHIT’O is the moon, 
and like the Syr. ]iou» and the Aram. xino, is of quite common 
use. It was from the Acam. that the Eth. *^IIC was derived, and 
in all probability the Arabic also, though the S. Arabian 
(Eossini, Glossarium, 247) may point to an early development in 
Arabic itself. 

{ShuJiadS). 

iv, 71 ; iii, 134; xs:xix, 69 ; Ivii, 18. 

Witnesses. 

Goldziher in his Muhammedanische Siiidien, ii, 387 ff., pointed out 
the connection of this with the Syr. ]?OlC0, which in the Peshitta 
translates fJLaprvp^^ The word itself is genuine Arabic, but its sense 
was influenced by the usage of the Christian communities of the 
time. 

{Shaitan). 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 34, 271 ; iv, 85, etc. 

It occurs {a) as a personal name for the Evil One — 6 Sarai/a?, 
cf. ii, 34 ; iv, 42, etc. 

^ Text in Lidzbarski, HaTidbuGh, 445. 

^ Lidzbarski, op. cit., 252. 

® Tide Horovitz, KU, 50; Schwally, Idioticon, 60. 
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(&) in the pin. for the hosts of evil, of. ii, 96 ; vi, 121, etc. 

(c) metaphorically of evil leaders among men, cf. ii, 13 ; iii,. 169 ; 
vi, 112, etc. 

(d) perhaps sometimes merely for mischievous spirits, cf. vi, 70 ; 
xsd, 82 ; xsiii, 99. 

The Muslim authorities were uncertain •whether to derive the word 

(O' 

from to befarfmn, or from ,^1-i to burn with anger (cf. Raghib, 

Mufradat, 261, and LA, xvii, 104; TA, ix, 263). Tte form 
however, is rather difficult. It is true, as the philologers state, that we 

do get forms like perplexed, but this is from jU where the J 

is no part of the root, and, like the o\rt^ quoted as parallels 


in £.4, isreallyaform not jLui, and is a diptote whereas 


is a triptote. The real analogy would be with such forms as 

babbhr, ^li-j^cowra^coM5,quotedbyBrookeImann, 

Qrundrm, i, 344, but these are all rare adjectival forms and hardly 

parallel the Qur*anic jlWi. 

Now we learn from the Lexicons that Shaitan has the meaning of 


snake— A) {LA, xvii, 104, 106), and we find this meaning 
in the old poets, e.g. in a Rejez poet — 

j^\ jliau.il (jt>- 4_il^ i 


“ A foul-tongued woman who swears when I swear, like lie crested 
serpent from Al-5amat,” 
and in a verse of Tamihs 


it 


j£S ^ (S^ 

They (the reins) play on the back of the ^aolramaut camel, like a 
snake’s writhings in the'desert where the Khirwa* grows.” 

Moreover, we find Shaitan used as a personal name in ancient 
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Arabia.’- The Aghanl, xv, 53, mentions (j*. ij, jlL^i 

arnonf; the ancestors of ‘Alqama, and Ibn Duraid mentions a (j, jU\e 
jlk^l (240, 1. 4) and a Cj jU-l (j* (243, 1. 3).* As a tribal 

name -we find a sub-tribe of the Banu TTinila. called _yl» 

in AgMnl, xx, 97, and in Yaqflt, iii, 366, we have mention 

of a branoh of the Bauu Tanum of the same name. This use is probably 
totemistio in origin, for we find several totem clans among the ancient 

Arabs, such as the who in the early years of Islam were the 

ruling caste of the T^ayyi {AgMn% xvi, 60, 1. 7), the \ (Hamdam, 

91, 1. 16), the a sub-tribe of Ana (Ibn Duraid, 260, 2), eto.^ 

The serpent was apparently an old Semitic totem,* and as a tribal 
name associated with one of the many branches of the Snake totem. 

van Vloten and Goldziher take to be an old Arabic word.® 

That the Arabs believed serpents to have some connection with 
supernatural powers, was pointed out by Noldeke in the Zeitschrift 
fur Vdlkerpsychilogie^ i. 412 fF., and van Yloten has shown that they 
were connected with demons and evU,® so that the use of the name 

for the Evil One could be taken as a development from this. 

The use of jliaA^ in the Qur’an in the sense of mischievous spirits, 
where it is practically equivalent to Jinn, can be paralleled from the 

‘ Vide Goldziher, ZDMO, slv, 68S, and AbJiandUngen, i, 106 ; van Vloten in 
Feesihttndel mn de Qoejet 37 ff. ; Horovitz, X17, 120. 

® So we find a Jusham {TA, iv, 29) and in Usd aX- 

Ghdba, i, 343, we find a man while in the Diwan of Tufail (ed. 

Krenkow, iii, 37), there is mention of a certain Shaitan b. al-5akam. 

^ Vide the discussion in Eobertson Smith, Kinship, 229 £f. 

* Vide Robertson Smith in Journal of Philology , ix, 99 ff. ; G. B. Gray, Hebrew 
Proper Naims, p. 91, and Eaudissin, Sttidien zur semitischeu PeXigiomgeschicJae, i, 
pp. 257-292. 

^ Goldziher, Abharidlungen, i, 10 ; van Vloten, Feestebundd aan de Goege, 38 ff. 
Also Sprenger, Lebmt ii, 242, n. 2. Wellhausen, however, Peste, 157, n., thinks that 
this has been substituted for some earlier name and is not itself an old Arabic name. 

® Vide his essay "Damonen, Qeister nnd Zauber bei den alten Arahem” in 
WZKM, vii, particularly pp. 174r-8, and see Ck)ldziher, AblmuAlmgeu, i, 6 ff. 
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old poetry, and would fit tMs early serpent connection, but the 
theological connotations of Shaitan as leader of the hosts of evil, is 
obviously derived from Muhammad’s Jewish or Christian environments. 
In the Rabbinic writings is used in this sense, as are the Gk 

'2aTav and the Syr. From the Syr. come the Arm. ummmbwj,^ 

and also the Phlv. ideogram *-^5^ {PPGl, 209), the V^i^22 
SWian of the Paikuli fragment,® iii, 2, but it is from the Bth. 
which occurs beside (kfm for 6 Sia^oXoSi that many scholars 


have sought to derive the Ar. Whether this is so it is now 

perhaps impossible to determine, but we may take it as certain that 
the word was in use long before Muhammad -s day,® and he in his use 
of it was undoubtedly influenced by Christian, probably Abyssinian 
Christian, usage. (Fischer, Glossary 166, thinks that the word is from 


*|CDfe? but influenced by the genuine Arabic meaning demon.) 


(Sh7a). 

vi, 65, 160 ; xv, 10 ; xix, 70 ; xxviii, 3, 14 ; xxx, 31 ; xxxiv, 64 ; 
xxxvh, 81 ; liv, 51. 

Sect or party. 

Both plurals and I are iised in the Qur’an. 

The verb in the sense of to be fvbli&hed abroad^ occurs in 
xxiv, 18, and it is usual for the Muslim authorities to derive from 


this (of, Raghib, Mufraddt, 272). Schwally, Idioticm, 61, however, 
points out that in the meaning of sect the word has developed under 


^ is the form on the incantation bowIs» cf. Montgomery, Aramato 

IncmtatioTb Texts, Glossary, 296. 

2 HUbschmann, Arm. Oramm., i, 316. 

* Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, p. 243. Of the same origin is also the Soghdian 

(Henning, Manichaiai'hes Beitbuek, 1987, p. 142). 

* NSldeke, Nem BeUrage, 47 ; Pantz, Off&^rung, 48 5 Ahrens, Mulmmmed, 92 ; 
Rudolph, Abh&ngigieU, 34; Margoliouth, MBE, x, 640. Praetorius, ZDMQ, Ixi, 
619-620, thinks the Eth. is derived from the Arabic, but see Ndldeke, op. oit., 
against him. 

® Wellhausen, Rests, 157, and see Horovitz, KU, 121 . 
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Syrian Christian influence, Syr. being a faction as well as 

gmip {agrmi, irKridos), P8m, 2676. 


^ ^ ^ t 

(As-Sdbi‘un), 

ii, 69 ; v, 73 ; xxii, 17.* 

The ^abiaos. 

Like the J*l and tlie Maglans, they represent a group 

specially honoured in the Qur'an as hut whom they 

represent, is still an unsolved puzzle. 


The exegetes had no idea what people was 


meant by 


as is evident from the long list of conflicting opinions given by T^-b, 
on ii, 69. They also differed as to its derivation, some taking it from 

to long for (Shahrastani, ed. Gureton, 203), and others from 

which they say means to change one’s religion (Tab., loc. cit.). 

Bell, Ongin^ 60, 148, is inclined to think that the word is just 
a play on the namfe of the Sabaean CShristians of S. Arabia. He himself 
notes the difflculties of this theory, and though it has in its favour the 


&ct that an-Nasafi on xxii, 17, calls the Sabians ^ 


the fact that Muliammad himself was called a Sabi by his contem- 
poraries,^ seems to show that the word was used technically in his 
milieu, and is not a mere confusion with Sabaean. Grimme, Mohammed^ 
1904, p. 49, also looked to S. Arabia for the origin of the word, which 
he would relate to Eth. MiA\i whose secondary meaning is tribuhim 
pendere, and which he would interpret as "Ahnosen spendend". 
This, however, is somewhat far-fetched.* 

Wellhausen’s theory Reste, 237, was that it was from Aram. iKi'H 
and given to the sect or sects because of their baptismal 


1 Sprenger, Leben, ii, 184, thinks we should read UU^ in six, 13, referring to 
John the Baptist. 

2 Bukh&ri (ed. Krehl), i, 96, 97 ; ii, 387, 388; Ihn HishSm, 229 ; and the verse 
of Saraqa in AgMnit 3cv, 138. 

* Vide Rudolph, AbMngigheit, 74, n. 
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practices.^ We find this to baptize in Mandaean (Nfildekej 
Mand. Oramm^ 235), and as Brandt points out,® we find the root in 
the sect names Macr/Sco^aiOi and Se^ouaiOi. If, as Pedersen 
holds,® the Sabians are Gnostics, this derivation is probably as near 
as we are likely to attain. 

{&ihgha). 


ii, 132. 

Baptism. 

The passage is Madinan and is a polemic against the Jews and 


Christians, so that would seem to be a reference to Christian 
baptism.* 


is probably to dye^ and dye, tincture (cf. Syr, 
occurs in xxiii, 20, meaning juice. It is possible that in all its 

meanings is a borrowed word, though in this case the ^ would show 

that it must have been very early naturalized. In any case it is clear 
that the meaning baptism is due to Christian influence. 

From = Aram. S^3IIS to dip, it was an easy transition to 
to baptize^ and particularly in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we get 


to baptize, to be baptized, bapism, 

baptist (Sohulthess, Lex, 166 ; PSm, 3358). The Christian reference 


of is clear from Zam. on the passage, and the influence was 
probably Syriac. 


ty > 

{Suhuf), 

XX, 133 ; liii, 37 ; bcdv, 62 ; kxx, 13 ; bxri, 10 ; Ixxxvii, 18, 19 ; 
xcviii, 2. 

^ Rudolph, op. oit., pp. 68, 69. Pautz, OffevharuTtg, 148, n., with less likelihood 
suggests the Syr. become 

2 Die jildisohen Baptim&n,, 112 ff. See also Horovitz, KTJ, 121, 122. 

* Browne, le&tschrift, p, 383 ff. Torrey, Foundation, 3, assumes that the ^abi’ans 
were the Mandaeans, but this is questionable. Cf. Ahrens, Muhamned, 10. 

* So Rudolph, Ahik&n^gJctU, 75, and Lane, Leo;, sub too., though Ullmana, Kofan, 
14r, would take it to refer to circumcision. 
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Plu. of — Sb page of writing. 

It is one of the technical terms connected with Muhammad’s 
conception of heavenly Books. All the passages save xcviii, 2, are early, 
and some of them very early. 

Horovitz, KU, 69, is doubtless right in thinking that Muhammad 
used it as a general term for such sacred writings as were known at 
least by hearsay to the Arabs, and as such it could be applied later to 
his own revelations. The word occurs not infrequently in the old 
poetry in the sense of pages of writing, e.g. in ^ Antara, xxvii, 2 ( Ahlwardt, 
Divans, p. 52) — 




Like a message on pages from the time of Chrosroes, which I sent 
to a tongue-tied foreigner,’’ 
or the verses in Aghdm, xx, 24 — 

(>•* Cr* d' Cr* 

“ A page of writing from Laqit to whatever lyadites are in al-Jazirah.” ^ 
The philologers have no adequate explanation of the word from 

Arabic material, for is obviously denominative.^ It isin S. Arabia 

that we find the origin of the word. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161, quotes 
with its plu. from the S. Arabian inscriptions,® 

and in Eth. to write is in very common use,^ while 


meaning both scriptura and liber is clearly the source of the Ar. 

so commonly used in later times for the Qur’an.® The use of the word 
in the early literature shows that it was a word already borrowed 


^ Also Mutalammis (ed. Vollers, Beitr. Ass,, v, 171), and further references by 
Goldziher in ZDMG, xlvi, 19. Noldeke-Schwally, i, 11, notes that in the poetry it 
never means a collection of writings in a book, as Muhammad uses it. 

2 Fraenkel, Fremdw, 248. 

3 Glaser, 424, 8, 11 ; Halevy, 199, 8 ; and cf. Rossini, Ghssarium, 223. 

^ Dillmann, Lex, 1266 ff. Pautz, Offenbarung, 123, n,, is inclined to derive the 
Qur’anie word from Ethiopio. 

® Grohmann, WZKM, xxxii, 244. This was also in use in pre^Islamic Arabia as 
Andrae, Vrsprung, 36, notes, and was borrowed by the Jews, cf. nun irjlTSTD 
(Noldeke, Neue Beiirdge, 50, n.). Itqan, 120, makes it clear that was recognized 

as Abyssinian in origin. 
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from S. Arabia in pie-Islamic times ^ and thus leadj to Ma 1i a. Tmn ad’s 
hand for his technical use of it ir connection vrith sac3fed writings. 


{Sadaqa). 

ii, 192, 265, 266, 273, 277 ; iv, 114 ; ix, 58, 60, 80, 104, 105 ; 
Iviii, 13, 14. 

Alms, tithes. ^ ^ ^ 

The denominative varb to give cdms, occurs in ii, 280 ; 

V, 49; xii, 88; iniv,,94; ix,76; kiii, 10, and the participles 

and ^ are used several times, e.g. ii, 38, 85 ; xxxi i i , 35. 

These passages are all late, and the word is used only as a technical 
religious term, just like Heb. npnS, Phon. Syx. )ojl. 

The Muslim authorities derive the word from to io sincere, and 

say that alms are so called because they prove the sincerily of one’s 
faitL The connection of tiie root with p^I!^ is sound enou^ but as a 
technical word for alms there can be no doubt that it came from a 
Jewish or Christian source. Hirschfeld, BeitrSge, 89, argues for a Jewish 
origin,® which is very possible. The Syx. with T for IS would 
seem &tal to a derivation &om a Christian source, but in the Christian- 
Palestinian dialect we find translating iXerjlxoa-vvrj in common 
use in several forms,® which makes it at least possible that the source 
of the Arabic word is to be found there, 

(iSidrK?). 

iv, 71 ; xdi, 46 ; xix, 42, 67 ; Ivii, 18 ; and v, 79. 

A person of integrity. 

Obviously it noay be taken as a genuine Arabic formation from 
iSJUo on the measure though this form is not very common. 

* Fraenkel,inJ5eitr.^«f.,iii,69; NSldeke, IVeue SO j Oheikho, 

181, 222 ; Horovitz, KU, 69 ; Zimmem, Abkad. Frmebe, 19. 

* So iVoenkel, Vooai, 20 ; Sprenger, JMen, ii, 196 n. ; Bndol)^ AbhSngigbeit, 
61 : Ahrens, Mvhammed, 180 ; von Elremer, StreifeOge, p. ix, 

® Sohnlthess, Lex, 167; Schwally, Idiotieon, 79; and cf. Horovitz, JPN, 212. 
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As used in tlxe Qur’an, however, it seems to have a technical sense, 
being used in the smg. only of Biblical characters, and in the plu. 
as the righteous ”, and for this reason it has been thought that we 
can detect the influence of the Heb.-Aram. Thus Fleischer, 

Kleinere Schrifim, ii, 594, says : Das Wort ist dem heb.-aram. 
pnS entlehnt, mit Verwandlung des Vocals der ersten Silbe in i 

nach dem bekannten reinarabischen 

In the O.T. means righteous^ and is generally rendered 

by BUaios in the LXX. In the Rabbinic Xp'^HUS the sense of piety 
becomes even more prominent and it is used in a technical sense for 
the pious ^ as in Succa, 45, b. It is precisely in this sense that Joseph, 

Abraham, and Idris ar§ called and the Virgin Mary in 


the Qur’an, and there can be little doubt that both tbe Arabic 
and the Eth. are of this Aram, origin.'’ 

Jsl {SirSi). 

Occurs some forty-five times, e.g. i, 5, 6 ; ii, 136, 209, etc. 

A Way. 

The word is used only in a religious sense, usually -with the adj. 


and though &equently used by Muhammad to indicate his own 


preaching, it is also used of 'the ’teaching of Moses (zzx'vii, 118) and 
Jesus (iii, 44), and sometimes means the religious ivay of life in general 
(cf. vii, 15). 

The early Muslim authorities knew not what to make of the word. 


They were not sure whether it was to be spelled LI j^, or 

LljJ,® and they were equally uncertain as to its gender, al-Akhfash 


^ Cf. Horovitz, KV^ 49 ; Vacea, JSl, iv, 402 ; Ahrens, Christliches, 19 ; Grimme, 
ZAt xxvi, 162, thought it was of S. Arabian origin, and this may be supported by the 

occurrence of m sas giddiq (?) as a proper name in the inscription, Glaser, 266 
(= 01 S, iv. No, 287), though the vocalization here may be §adiq (Rossini, Ghssarhm, 
222 i cf. Ryckmans, Nom propres, i, 182, 269). The Phon. name £v^vk may also 
represent p''12r (Harris, Glossary ^ 141). 

* Vide Bagh. on i, 6, and Jawhari, sub voc. 
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propounding a theory that in the dialect of 5ijaz it was fern, and in the 
dialect of Tamlm masc. Many of the early phUologers recognized it 
as a foreign word, as we learn from as-Snyuti, Itq, 322 ; MvaMr, i, 130 ; 
Mvtaw, 60. They said it was Greek, and are right in so far as it was 
from the Hellenized form of the Lat. strata that the word passed into 
Aram, and thence into Arabic. 

The word was doubtless fir^t introduced by the Eoman administra- 
tion into Syria and the surrounding territory, so that strata became 
arpara (cf. Procopius, ii, 1), and thence Aram. K‘’BnO'’K; 

1 ; Syr. From Aram, it was an early 

borrowing into Arabic, being found in the early poetry.® 




(Sarh), 


xxvii, 44; xxviii, 38; xl, 38. 


Tower. 

The Lexicographers were not very sure of its meaning. They 
generally take it to mean a palace or some magnificent building 
(Jawhari), or the name of a castle (TA, ii, 179), _while some say it means 

glass tiles — All these explanations, however, seem 
to be drawn from the Qur’anic material, and they do not explain 

how the word can be derived from 

Noldeke, Neue Beitrage^ 61, pointed out that in all probability 
the word is from Eth. fiCHi a room, sometimes used for templum, 
sometimes fox ^pdtatkm, but as Dillmam, Lex, 1273, notes, always for 
aedes (dtiores conspiauae. This is a much likelier origin than the Aram, 
nns, which, though in the Targum to Jud. ix, 49, it means citadel 
or fortified place, usually means a deep cavity in a rock, and is the 


equivalent of Ar. liot of ^ 


It is doubtful if the word 


^ Cf. Krauss, Oriechische und lakinisch& Lehnworter im Talmud, ii, 82, 4:13. A 
paralldl formation is D1*’*nD (*= IDTMniflD) = orpardTr^s, 

^ Of particular interest is the fact that in an eschatological sense it passed from 

Aramaic into Pahlavi as :o srat Cf. Bailey in JBAS, 1934, p. 505. 

* Praenkel, Vocab, 25 ; von Kremer, Ideen, 226, n. ; Dvofik, Fr&mdw, 26, 31, 76 j 
Vollera, ZDMG, 1, 6U; li, 314. 

* Hoffmann, ZAt xi, 322. What Praenkel, Frmdw, 287, means by nmS I know 
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occixrs in the genuine old poetry, but it is found in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions, where X4')i?i> = aedificium elatum (Rossini, 

Glossanunhy 226). 

{SoHoha), 

iv, 156 ; V, 37 ; vii, 121 ; xii, 41 ; xx, 74 ; xxvi, 49. 

To crucify. 

The passages axe all relatively late. Once it refers to the crucifixion 
of our Lord (iv, 166), once to the crucifixion of Joseph’s prison com- 
panion (xii, 41), and in all the other passages to a form of punishment 
which Muhammad seems to have considered was a favourite pas- 
time of Pharaoh, but which in v, 37, he holds out as a threat against 
those who reject his mission. 

The word cannot be explained from Arabic, as the verb is denomina- 
tive from This occurs in the old poetry, e.g.an-Nabigha, 

ii, 10 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 4), and ^Adi b. Zaid (AgJidm, ii, 24), etc., 
and is doubtless derived from Aram. SjT. as 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27 6, claims. The word is not original in Aram., how- 
ever, and perhaps came originally from some Iranian source from a root 

represented by the Pers. (Toilers, ZDMG^ 1, 614). Mingana, 

Syriac Influence^ 86, claims that it was fcom Syr. rather than from 
Jewish Aram, that the word came to Arabic, and as the Eth. 
seems to be of this origin,^ it may be so.^ 

rv 

O' {Salawdt). 
xxii, 41. 

Places of worship. 

Though the Commentators are not unanimous as to its meaning 
they are in general agreed that it means the synagogue of the Jews, 
and as such many of them admit that it is a borrowing from Heb, 
(Baid. and Zam. on the passage ® : al- Jawallqi, Mu^amb, 95 ; as-Suyuti, 

^ The form rt/V«*n is later and derived from the Arabic (Ndldeke, Neue Beitrage, 35). 

2 So Ahrens, Christliches, 40. 

3 That it was a borrowing is evident from the large crop of variant readings of 
the word noted by al-‘Ukbari, Imld\ ii, 89. 
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Itq, 322 ; al-Khafaji, 123 ; as-Sijistani, 201). This idea that it is Hebrew 
is derived, of course, feom the notion that the word means synagogues. 
It could be from the Aram. which means prefer, but the 

theory of Ibn Jinm in his Muhtasd), quoted by as-Suy1iti» Mvtaw, 55, 
that it is Syriac, is much more likely,^ for though ]Li^. means 
prayer, the commonly used means a place of prayer, 

i.e. irpocr^vyd}, which Rudolph, Abhang^iett, 7, n.,* would take 
as the reference in the Qur’anic passage. As we find X®i ^ = chapd 
in a S. Arabian inscription,® however, it is possible that the word first 
passed into S. Arabian and thence into the northern language. 


(Salla). 

Of very frequent occurrence. 

To pray. 

Besides tie verb we find in tie Qur’an 'prayer^ om- 

t ^ ^ 

viho prays, and place of prayer. , however, is denominative 

from ejC,a, as Sprenger, Ldm,, iii, 527, n. 2, had noted,* and 

itself seems to have been borrowed from an Aramaic source (Noldeke, 
Qmcm, 266, 281). 

The origin, of course, is from as has been 

generally recognized,® for the Eth. is from the same source 

(NdMeke, Bern BeUrOge, 36). It may have been from Jewish Aramaio 


but more probably from Syr.,* for the. common phrase 

asWenrinck, Joden, 105, notes, is good Syriac. It was an early borrowing 
(Horovitz, JPN, 185), used in the early poets and thus quite femiliar 


^ ibcaenkel, Vooab, 21 ; Dvoi^&k, Frerndw, 31 ; Schwally, Idiotwon, 80, 125. 

* See also Pautz, Offenbarung, 149. 

> Hommel, Sndarab, Chrest,^ 125 ; Bossini, Oloasarium, 224. 

* The primary meaning of is toroasi, cf. Heb. ; Eth. RAlO. al-Khafaji, 

124, seems to feel that is a borrowed form. 

* Praenkel, Vooab, 21 ; Wensinck, MI, Art. ‘‘ Salat ; Bell, Origin, 51, 91, 142 ; 
Pautz, Offenbarmg, 149 ; Bndolph, Abhdngigk^, 66 ; GrQnbaxun, ZDMO, xl, 275 ; 
Mittwooh, Mniitehutigsgesekichte des ialamisohm Cf^Aeta, pp. 6; 7 £P. ; Zimmem, Ahhad. 
Frmdw, 65 ; AiaenSyMuhafimed, 117. 

* Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86 •, Sohwally, IdioUcon, 80, 125. 
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in pre-Islamic days,^ and the substantive preces is found in 

the S. Arabian inscriptions (Eossini, Glossarium, 224). 


r 


(Sanam). 


vi, 74 ; vii, 134 ; xiv, 38 ; xxi, 58 ; sxvi, 71. 

An idol. 

Found only in the plu. I, and only in relatively late passages. 

It is curious that it occurs only in connection with the Abraham legend, 
save in one passage (vii, 134), where it refers to the Canaanites. 

As we find m in the S. Arabian inscriptions, ^ D. H. Miiller, 

WZKM, i, 30, w^ould regard as a genuine Arabic word. It has, 
however, no explanation from Arabic material, and the philologers are 

A A 

driven to derive it from meaning (j 3 [LA, xv, 241 ; al-Khafaji, 

124). ^ 

It was doubtless an early borrowing from Aramaic. The root D72S 

appears to be common Semitic,® cf. Akk. sdlmu ^ and Ar. to cut 

off, so Heb. a'PS; Pbon. 0^3; Aram. Syr. an 

image, would doubtless mean something cut ovZ of wood or stone. 

and Kna'ps occur not infrequently in the Nabataean 
inscriptions {RES, ii, 467, 477 ; Cook, Ghssary, 101),® and it was from 
some such Aram, form that the word came into use in N. Arabia,® 

giving us the nC)32S we find in a Safaite inscription,^ the of the 

early Arabic poetry and of the Qur’an, and perhaps a Nabataean 
in an inscription from Mada’in SaUh.® 


^ NSldeke, Nem BeUrdge, 29, and cf. Geyer, Ztoei GedioUe, i, 203 = Diwan, iv, 11. 

2 CIS, iv. No. ii, 1. 4, and see Gildemeister, ZDMG, xxiv, 180 j BES, ii, 485. 

3 But see Noldeke, ZJ>MG, xl, 733. 

* Zimmem, Akkad, Fremdw, 8. 

^ So tke S. Arabian (Rossini, Glossarium, 224 ; BBS, ii, 485). 

® Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273 ; Pautz, Offmbarwngf 175, u. 2 ; Robert son Smith, 
Kinship, 300. 

’ HaI6vy, in JA, vii® serie, xvii, 222. 

8 BEJS, ii, No. 1128. 
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{Buwa^), 


xii, 72. 

A drinking cup. 

It occurs only in the Joseph story for the king’s drinking cup 
which was put in Benjamin’s sack. 

The word was a puzzle to the exegetes and we find a fine crop 


of variant readings — besides the 
accepted Either or would make it mean a 


measure for grain, and or would probably mean something 


fashioned or moulded, e.g. a gold ornament. 

The Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic, but Noldeke has 
shown that it is the Eth. X“Pd, which is actually the word used of 
Pharaoh’s cup in the Joseph story of Gen. xl ^ in the Ethiopic Bible. 

{BawdmVy 

xxii, 41. 

Plu. of <»,A a cloister. 

The Commentators differ among themselves as to whether it stands 
for a Jewish, a Christian, or a §abian place of worship. They agree, 


however, in deriving it from (ef. Ibn Duraid, 166), and Fraenkel 
agrees,* tbmlHng that origmally it must have meant a high tapering 

building.® The difficulty of deriving it from however, is obvious, 

and al-KhafajI, 123, lists it as a borrowed word. 

Its origin is apparently to be sought in S. Arabia, from the word 
that is behind the Eth. a hermit^ s cell (Noldeke, Beitrdge, 


1 Netie Beitrage, 55. 

2 Fr&mjAWf 269 . 

® It certainly has the meaning of minaret in such passages as AgMnl, xx, 85 ; 
Amall^ ii, 79 ; JaUiz, Maiasin, 161, and Dozy, Bu^p^lement, i, 845. So the Judaeo- 
Tunisian means campanile (Ncldeke, Neue Beitrage, 52). Lammens, ROG, 

ix (1904), pp. 35, S3, suggests that originally ^ meant the pillar of a Stylite 
ascetic. 
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52),^ thougli we have as yet no S. Arabian word with which to com- 
pare it. 


(Sura). 

xl, 66 ; Ixiv, 3 ; Ixxxii, 8. 

Eorm, picture. 

y>TSi ^ 

We also find the denominative verb j in iii, 4 ; vii, 10 ; xl, 
66 ; Ixiv, 3. 

That the philologers had some difficulty with the word is evident 
from the Lexicons, cf. LA, vi, 143, 144. The word has no root in 

Arabic, for it does not seem possible to explain it fi:oni a Vj which 

means to incline a thing towards (cf. Heb. niO to turn aside, and the 
sum, to rebel of the Amarna tablets). 

Fraenkel, Freyndiv, 272, suggests, therefore, that it is derived from 
the Syr. form, image, figure, from a root 5o^ to desciibe, 

picture, form (cf. Heb. *1122 to delineate). In Aram, also ^ 5*1122 and 
XmilS mean picture, form, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
find not infrequently with, the meaning of imaged It is very 

probable that it was from S. Arabia that the word came into use in the 
North,® and doubtless at an early period, as it occurs in the early 
poetry. 


9 ^ . 1 ^ 

^ [Saum) and {Siyam). 

ii, 179, 183, 192 ; iv, 94 ; v, 91, 96 ; xix, 27 ; Iviii, 5. 

Fasting. 

The verb occurs in ii, 180, 181, and the participle in xxxiii, 35, 


^1,43 being obviously denominative from ^ 

It will be noticed that the passages are all late, and that the word 
is a technical religious term, which was doubtless borrowed from some 
outside source. That there were Jewish influences on the Qur’anic 


^ Rudolph, AbJidngigheit, 7n. 

2 Vide Hommel, Chrestomath, 125 ; Mordtmann, Himyar, Insch., 14, 16 ; Rossini, 
Glossarnm, 223. 

® So Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 27. 
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teacliing about fasting has been pointed out by Wensinck, 120 

while Sprenger, Ld)eni iii, 65 if., has emphasized the Christian influence 
thereon. In Noldeke-Schwally, i, 179-180, attention is drawn to the 
similarity of the Qur*anio teaching with fasting as practised among 
the Manichaeans, and Margoliouth, Early Development, 149, thinks its 
origin is to be sought in some system other than the Jewish or Christian, 
though doubtless influenced by both, so it is not easy to determine the 
origin of the word till we have ascertained the origin of the custom. 

Fraenkel, Vocah, 20, would derive it from the Heb. but it is 
more likely to have come from Aram. D1S, Syr. which is also 

the source of the Eth. %ao (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36), and the Arm. 

The Syr. form is the nearer phonologicaEy to the Arabic 
and may thus be the immediate source, as Mingana, Syriac Infiuenoe, 
86, urges. The word would seem to have been in use in Arabia before 
Muhammad’s day,^ but whether fasting was known in other Arab 
communities than those of the Jews and Christians is uncertain.® 


iTaghm). 

ii, 257, 269 ; iv, 64, 63, 78 ; v, 65 ; xvi, 38 ; xxxix, 19. 

Idolatry. 

This curious -word is used by Muhanuuad to indicate an alternative 
to the worship of Allah, as Raghib, Mufradat, 307, recognizes. Men are 
warned to “ serve Allah and avoid Taghut ” (ivi, 38 ; xxxix, 19) ; 
those who disbelieve are said to fight in the way of Taghut and have 
■T^biit as their patron (iv, 78 ; ii, 269) ; some seek oracles from 
Ta^tit (iv, 63), and the People of the Book are reproached because 
some of them, though they have a Revelation, yet believe in Taghut 
(iv, 54; V, 66). 

It is thus clearly a technical religious term, but the Commentators 
know nothing certain about it. Prom Tab. and Bagh. on ii, 257, we 

^ Of. Sohwally, Idiotiam; 74. 

* Grunhaum, ZBMO, xl, 275, is uncertain whether from Heh. or Aram. ; cf. also 
Pautz, Offenbarung, 160, n. 3. 

® Hflbschmann, Arm, Ghramm, i, 306. 

4 Cheikho, Naprdniya, 179. 

^ Schwally, Idioticon, 74 n. : “ Naturlioh mlissen auoh die heldnischen Araber 
das Fasten ale religiase tEsung gehabt haben, aber das vom Islam eingefOhxte 
Fasten empfanden sie als ein Novum.” 
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learn that some thought it meant cithers or 

«* » 

others jLjl or and some thought it a name for al-Lat and 

al-‘Uzza. The general opinion, however, is that it is a genuine Arabic 

word, a form O from to go beyond thelimit{LA,:^iXj 232; TA, 

X, 225, and Raghib, op. cit.). This is plausible, but hardly satisfactory, 
and we learn from as-SuyutI, Itq^ 322 ; MviaWi 37, that some of the early 
authorities recognized it as a loan-word from Abyssinian. 

Geiger, 56, sought its origin in the Rabbinic mS?CD error which is 
sometimes used for idols, as in the Jerusalem Talmud, Sanh^ x, 28^, 
■'ik ‘‘woe to you and to your idols"*, and 
whose cognate Kmj?b is frequently used in the Targums for 
idolatry,'^ a meaning easily developed from the primary verbal meaning 

of to go astray (cf. Heb. nS7CD ; Syr. ; Ar« 

Geiger has had many followers in this theory of a Jewish origin 
for Taghut,® but others have thought a Christian origin more probable. 
Schwally, Idioticon, 38, points out that whereas in Edessene Syriac 
the common form is UcW meamng error, yet in the Christian- 
Palestinian. dialect we find the form 120^4,8 

which gives quite as 

close an equivalent as the Targumic The closest parallel, 

however, is the Eth. from an unused verbal root mOiP (the 

equivalent of nSftt, which primitively means defection from the 

true religion, and then is used to name any superstitious beliefs, 
and also is a common word for idols, translating the ^'idcoXa of 
both the LXX and N.T. It is probable, as Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 35, 
notes, that this word itself is ultimately derived from Aramaic, but 
we can be reasonably certain that as-Suyuti’s authorities were right in 
giving the Arabic word an Abyssinian origin.^ 


^ Geiger, 203, and see examples in Levy, TW, i, 812. 

2 Von Kremer, Ideen, 226, n. ; Ecaenkel, Vocab, 23; Pautz, Offenbarung, 176; 
Eickmann, Angehlogie, 4S ; Margoliouth, JSRE, vi, 249 ; Hirschfeld, Jildisohe 
Elemeniej 65. 

3 Schulthess, Lex, 76. Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, also holds to a Syr. origin 
for the word. 

^ Ndldeke, op. clt., 48. It should be noted, however, that in the inoantation 
texts KmiTSfl means false deity, which is very close to the Qur’anio usage, Cf. 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, p, 290. 
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ii, 248, 250. 

Saul. 

Some of the early authorities know that it was a foreign word. Baid. 


teUsusthatit is and al-JawaliqI,ilfu‘arra&, 103 ; al-Khafajl, 

128, give it as non-Arabic. 

The Heb. word is ,1 and none of the Christian forms derived 


therefrom give us any parallel to Cj The philologers derive his 
name from JlU to be tall, evidently influenced by the Biblical story. 


as we see from Bagh. on ii, 248. Geig^, 182, suggested that Ci was 

a rhyming formation from to parallel The word is not 

known earlier than the Qur’an,® and would seem to be a formation of 

Muhamm ad himself from a name which he may not have heard 

or remenibered coixeotly, and formed probably under the influence 

of Jll» to rhyme withO 
{faha‘a). 


iv, 154 ; vii, 98, 99 ; ix, 88, 94 ; x, 75 ; xvi, 110 ; xxx, 59 ; xl, 87 ; 
xlvii, 18 ; Ixiii, 3. 

To seal. 


Only found in late Meccan and Madinan passages, and always in 
the technical religious sense of God " sealing up the hearts ” of un- 
believers. 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root seems to be to sink m, 
cf. Akk. tibU, to sink in, tabb’Cu, diver ; Heb. I73C3 ; Aram. 273P ; 

Syr. to sink ; Elih. rtljPO, to dip^ to immerse*^ Erom this came 


1 This was known to tha Commentators, e.g. ath-Thalabi, Qi^, 186, says that his 
name in Heb. is J jU, which is a very fair representation of Vhp jn 

* The occtuxence in Saman’al is obviously not genuine ; cf. Hdldeke, ZA^ xxvii, 
178. 

® Horovits, KV, 123 ; JFN, 163. 

Maybe the Ar, mst represents this primitive sense. 
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the more technical use for a die, e.g. Phon. coin ^ ; Akk. 

tmbuhiy signet-ring ; Heh. riS?3fi signet ; Syr. 

{(rtppayh) and com {i/6 liter fia). 

Praenkel, FrenidWi 193, pointed out that in this sense of sealing 
the Arabic verb is denominative from /u lU which is derived from the 

, C . 

Syr. We actually find ^sed in the sense of dbstwp^ecit 

inEph. Syr., ed. Overbeck, 96, L 26 — ILd ]oat 
]ji}6aiA9, and occurs in the incantation texts (Montgomery, 

Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 105). 


{fabaq). 

Ixvii, S ; kxi, 14 ; Ixxxiv, 19. 

Stage or degree. 

✓ 

The form used in Ixvii, 3 ; Ixxi, 14, is really the pin. of 

It is used only of the stages of the heavens, both in a physical 
and a spiritual sense, and for this reason, Zimmern,i4ifeac2i Fmndio, 46, 
derives it directly from Mesopotamia, the Akk. titbugiu, plu. tiibiiqdti, 
meaning Welirdume {ivohl in 7 Stiifen uhereinandcfr gedacht). 

✓ 

{Tahava), 

Occurs very -frequently, e.g. iii, 37 ; v, 45. 

To make clean or pure. . 

The root itself is genuine Arabic, and may be compared with Aram. 
to he chan ; K"in‘'£D, Syr. lioi4 hrightness ; Heb. intt 

to be chan, pure ; the S. Arabian ) VID in Hal, 682 (Eossini, Ohssarium, 
159), and the Eas Sharora 

In its technical sense of '' to make religiously pure however, 
there can be little doubt that it, like the Eth, hVOA and 
(Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36), has been influenced by Jewish usage. 
It will be remembered that 3112 is used frequently in Leviticus 


^ In Tyrian circles as early as the third century B.o. Cf. Harris, Glossary ^ 105. 
* As Fraenkel notes, the un- Arabic form is itself sufficient evidence that 
it is a borrowed form. 
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for ceremonial cleanness, and particularly in Ezekiel for moral cleanli- 
ness. Similar is its use in tke Rabbinic writings, and in late passages 
Muhammad’s use of the word is sometimes strikingly parallel to 
Rabbinic usage. 

* 

xiii, 28. 

Good fortune, happiness. 

The favourite theory among the philologers was that it came from 

c-aaL (Eaghib, Mufradat, 312), though not all of them were happy 

with this solution as we see from Tab. on the passage, and both as- 
Suyuti, It^i 322, and al-Jawaliql, Mu^arrabi 103, quote authority for 
its being a foreign word.^ 

It is obviously the Syr. = jiaKapios' or fiaKaptcrfio^, as 

Fraenkel, Yocab, 24, saw,^ Tvhich, of course, is connected with the 

common Semitic root mto, which appears in Arabic as ® 

« ** 

and S. Arabian as n?i. 

. > 

ii, 60, 87 ; iv, 153 ; xix, 53 ; xx, 82 ; xxiii, 20 ; xxviii, 29, 46 ; lii, 
1 ; xcv, 2. 

Mt, Sinai. 

Twice it is expressly coupled with s.Ua-m», and except in lii, 1, 

where it might mean mountain in general, it is used only in connection 
with the experiences of the Israelites at Sinai. 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a foreign word, 
al- Jawahql, Mu^anah, 100 ; Ibn Qutaiba, Adah ahKdtib, 627 ; as-Suyuta, 
MuzUt, i, 130 ; and Raid- on lii, 1, give it as a Syriac word, though others, 

^ They were imeertaiii, however, whether to regard it as Abyssinian or Indian — 
Mviaiv, 39, 61. 

8 So Mingana, Syrim Influence, 86 ; Dvorak, Fnmdw, 18. 

8 Lagarde, Vbersieht, 26, 69. 

* See Kfliistlinger, “ Tur nnd Gabal im Kuran,’* in JRocznik Orjenialistyozny, v 
(1927), pp. 68-67. 
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as we learn from as-SujRti, Itq, 322, thought that it was a Nabataean 
word. 

Heb. *1115= Tterpa, from meaning a single rock or boulder, comes 
to have the sense of cliff, and Aram, ^^*1112) is a mountain. So in the 

Tacgums ‘'3‘’0*1 KIIID is Mt. Sinai, ^ but the j ^ of the 

Qur’an is obviously the Syr. •^jlx£D ici4 which occurs beside ]5a4 

jLd iffufdn). 

vii, 130 ; xxix, 13. 

The Deluge. 

The Commentators did not know what ro make of it. Tab. tells 
us that some took it to mean water, others death, others a ton'ent of 
rain, others a great storm,^ and so on, and from Zam. we learn that yet 
others thought it meant smallpox, or the ruiderjpest or a plague of 
boils. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, recognized that it was the Rabbinic t^lSltD 
which is used, e.g., by Onkelos in Gen. vii, and which occurs in the 
Talmud in connection with Noah’s story (Sank. 96^), Fraenkel’s 
theory has been generally accepted,^ but we find in 

Mandaean meaning deluge in general (Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 22, 
136, 309),® and Syr. Il£)a4 is used of Noah’s flood in Gen. vi, 17, 
and translates KaraKXvcrixo^ in the N.T., so that Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 86, would derive the Arabic word from a Christian 
source. 

The flood story was known before Muhammad’s time, and we find 

the word ^ used in coimection therewith in verses of al-A%ha 

and Umayya b. Abi-s-Salt,® but it is hardly possible to decide whether 
it came into Arabic from a Jewish or a Christian source. 

1 Vide Onkelos on Ex. xix, 18. 

* Fraenkel, Vocab^ 21 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88 ; and see Horovitz, JPN, 
170; KU, 123 IF. ; Guidi, Della Sede, 571. 

® It can hardly he connected, however, with the Gk. rv</>d>v, 

* Hirschfeld, BeUrdge, 46 ; Horovitz, EU, 23 ; Massignon, Lexique, 52 ; Well- 
hausen, ZD3IQ, Ixvii, 633. 

® Also on the incantation bowls, cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Inoaniation TezfS) 
Glossary, p. 290. 

® Al-A‘sha in Geyer, Zwei QedicMe, i, 145 = Biimn, xiii, 59 ; Umayya, xxvi, I ; 
XXX, 10 (ed. Schulthess). 
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(?*«)• 

iii, 43 ; v, 110 ; vi, 2 ; vii, 11 ; xvii, 63 ; xxiii, 12 ; xxviii, 38 ; 
xxxii, 6 ; xxxvii, 11 ; xxx\’iii, 71, 77 ; li, 33. 

Cla7. 

The Qur’an, uses it particularly for the clay out of which man 
was created. 

Jawhari and otters take it to be from jUs?, but this verb is clearly 


denominative, and Fraenkel, Frefndw, 8, is doubtless correct in thinking 
it a loan-word from Is . Semitic. 

We find c?a^in Jeivisli Aram, but not commonly used. The 

Syr. was much more widely used. From some source in the 
Mesopotamian area the word passed into Iranian, where we find 


the Phlv. ideogram meaning clay or mitd {PPOl, 219 ; 

Frahang, Glossary^ p. 119), and it was probably from the same source 
that it came as an early borrowing into Arabic, where we find it used in 
a general sense in the old poetry, e.g. Ea^ndsa, 712, 1. 14. 


pU 

Of very frequent occurrence (but only in the plu. 

The world, the universe. 

The form is not Arabic as Fraenkel, Foca6, 21, points out, and 
the attempts of the Muslim authorities to prove that it is genuine 
Arabic are not very successful.® Raghib, Mufradat, 349, quotes as 

parallels ^ LJ? and but these are borrowings from and 

ISoAa* respectively (Fraenkel, FreriidWt 252 and 193). Another indica- 


tion that the word is foreign is the plu. form (Fraenlcel, 

Vocab, 21). 

It is difficult, however, to decide whether the word was borrowed 
from Jewish or Christian sources.® Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 37, pleads for 


^ Fischer, Glossar, 86, ^ows that this plu. in the Qur'an meajis “ Tna-nlrin H 

^ In S. Arabian, however, we have = mwndum (Rossini, Cflossarium, 207). 

® That it was an early borrowing is clear from the fact that Hmo occurs in a 
monotheistic S. Arabian inscription published by Mordtmann and Muller in WZKM, 
X, 287 ; cf. p. 289 therein. 
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a Jewisb origin,^ and there is much to be said in favour of this. Heb. 
nhis means any duration of time, and in the Rabbinic writings it, 
like Aram. comes to mean age or worlds as e.g. HTn 

this world ” as contrasted with the next KSH (Levy, 

hi, 655). Grriinbanm also points out, ZDMG, xxxix, 571, that the 


common Qur’anio j is precisely the of 

the Jewish liturgy. On the other hand, occurs in Palm, and 

chv in Nab. inscriptions,® and the Syr. which Praenkel, 

Vocab, 21, suggested as its origin, means both dicov and KOCTfxo^, 
while the expression in the ChristiamPalestinian dialect, 

is, as Schwally notes,® a curiously close parallel in form to the Qtir’anic 



CAbd), 

Of very frequent occurrence (also other forms, e.g. etc.). 

A worshipper. 

The root is common Semitic, cf. Aik. cMu ^ ; Heb. ; 
O.Aram. nnj? ; Syr. I Phon. ; Sab. Nd® (and perhaps 

Eth. onm, Dillmami, Lex, 988). 

The question of its being a loan-word in Arabic depends on the 
more fundamental question of the meaning of the root. If its primitive 
meaning is to worship, then the word retains this primitive meaning in 
Arabic, and all the others are derived meanings. There is reason, 
however, to doubt whether worship is the primitive meaning. In the 
O.Aram. means to make or to do, and the same meaning is very 
common in Jewish Aram, and Syr. In Heb. *13^ is to work,^ and so 
primarily means worker, as Noldeke has pointed out,® and 
the sense of to serve is derived from this.'^ With nUS? meaning to 


^ So de Sacy, JA, 1829, p. 161 ff. Pautz, Off&nharwng, 105, n. 5, and see Sacco, 
Credenze, 28 ; -AJbrens, Muhammed, 41, 129 ; Horovitz, JPIT, 215. 

2 It occurs with the meaning of age or time in the Zenjirli inscription. 

* Idioticon, 67, 68 = ets ro5y dimvas^ 

* Zimtnern, Akkad, Fremdw, 47. 

^ Notice particularly the Niph. to he tilled, used of land. 

* ZDMG, xl, 741. He compares the Eth. Ulii io work and HIC ® lobourer. 
’ Gerber, Yerhob Deriomimtiva, p. 14. 
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serve, we get Heb. ; Aiam. Syr. |,ai; Phon. “113S7; 

and Akk, ahdu, all meaning slave or vassal, like the Ar. JUa, 
Sab. HR®. Prom this it is a simple matter to see how with the 

developing cults HSJ? comes to be a worshipper, and td worship, 
i.e. to serve God. 

The inscriptions from K Arabia contain numerous examples of 
nSll joined with the name of a divinity, e.g. = 

naaiar = ±ax^-, = oM!' a.® ; 

= aIji XTS?*?xna]? = A^, to quote 

only from the Sinaitic inscriptions.^ Also in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions we find )XS®Nn® ‘Abd ‘Athtar ; ill^HR® ‘Abd ElaEal ; 
A^^HR® ‘Abd Shams, etc.® It thus seems clear that the sense of 
worship, worshipper came to the Arabs from their neighbours in 
pre-Islamic times,® though it is a little doubtful whether we 
can be so definite as Pisoher, Ghssar, 77, in- stating that it is from 
Jewish “I3i7. 

(J CAb^an), 

"iv, 76. 

A kind of rich carpet. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan Sura in a passage describing 
the delights of Paradise. 

The exegetes were quite at a loss to explain the -word. Zam. says 

that it refers to a town of the Jinn, which is the home of all 

wonderful things, and Tab., while telling us that If Jks- is the same as 

1 Cook, Glossary i 87, 88. For the Safaitio see DNlilT ? IJmjT, etc., in Littmann, 
Semitic Inscriptions, 1904 ; Eyokmans, Noms propres, i, 156, 240, 241, and compare 
the Phon. examples in Harris’ Glossary, 128, 129. 

® Vide Pilter, Index of South Arabian Narms, for references, and Rossini, Cflossarium, 

201 . 

® It was commonly used in this sense in the old poetry, see Cheikho, Nasraniyd, 
172. Ahrens, Christliohes, 20, would derive directly from tho nihjT ► cf. 
Horovitz, JPN, 213. 
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&- states that the Arabs called every wonderful thing 

It seems to be an Iranian word. Addai Sher, 114, suggests that it 
is the Pers. 1, i.e, meaning “something splendid”, from 

sjplendour and something made. That would be Phlv. jo) 

ah = lustre, splendour ^ (of. Stt. WW) and Jcdr = labour, affair ^ 
from Av. Mr (cf. Skt. so Phlv. would mean a 

splendid or gorgeous piece of work. It must be admitted, however, 
that this derivation seems very artificial. 

{‘Afvi). 
xxii, 30, 34. 

Ancient. 

It occurs only in a Madinan Sura in a reference to the Ka‘ba 

The exegetes had some trouble with the word, though they usually 

try to derive it from whose meaning, as commonly used in the 

old poetry, is to be free. The verb occurs in Akk. etequ ; Heb. pTW 
meaning to move, to advance, but the sense of to be old seems purely an 
Aram, development, and occurs only as an Aramaism in Hebrew.^ 
Aram. p*'riJ7, ; Syr, are quite commonly 

used, and pn;;, in the sense of old, occurs in a Palm, inscription of 
A.D. 193,® but Vollers, ZDMG, xlv, 354 ; li, 315, claims that the root 
owes this meaning to the Lat. antiquus, in which case the word 
probably came early into Arabic from an Aramaic source.® 

^ PPGl, 87, and cf. Horn, Grundriss, § 3. 

3 West, Glossary, 194, and Horn, Grundriss, § 831. 

3 Bartholomae, AIW, 444 ff. 

< BDB, 801. 

* de Vog{i6, Irmriptiona, No. 6, 1. 4, and cf. Lidzbarski, Bmdbwih, 348 ; Ryokmans, 
I^oms propres, i, 172. 

* It was used in the early poetry, e.g. Al-A‘sha (Gayer, Gedichte, i, 18) and 
Mufa44aUy&t, xxvi, 34. 
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j-ifi (‘Adn). 

ix, 73 ; xiii, 23 ; xvi, 33 ; xviii, 30 ; zk, 62 ; xx, 78 ; xxxv, SO ; 
xxxviii, 60 ; xl, 8 ; Ixi, 12 ; xcviii, 7. 

Eden. 

It is always found in the oonabination as Garden 

of Eden^ and always used eschatalogically, never in the sense of the 
earthly home of Adam and Eve. It is not found in the earliest Suras, 
and is commonest in quite late passages. Muhammad apparently 
learned the phrase only in its later sense of Earadise^ and in xxvi, 85, 

refers to it as 

The general theory of the Muslim savants is that it is a genuine 
Arabic word from to abide or sta/y in a jplace {LA^ xvii, 150 ; 

T.4,ix,274),andIlaghib,iftf/rodai,328,BaystliatjAft means 

Some, however, recognized it as a loan-word, as we learn from as- 
Suyuti, Itqi 323, though the authorities were divided as to* whether 
it was Syriac or Greek. 

Obviously jAp (Z>\xp^ represents the Heb, ] 3 , and as 

is properly delight, pleasure (the Gk. 17 S 01 / 17 )/ the of 

xxvi, 85, is a very fair translation. The Arabic equivalent of 

however, is jAi-, with its derivatives JAp and <jAp deUcaoy, 
softness, which clearly disposes of the theory of the Lexicographers 

of a derivation from jAp. 

Marracoi, Eefutationes, 315, claimed that the derivation of the 
Arabic word was directly from the Heb. and this has been accepted 
by many later writers, ^ though Geiger, 47, admils that it is only in the 
later Eabbinic writings that means a heavenly abode. It is 
possible, however, that it came from the Syr. which is used not 

^ Cf. to be eoft, and the Hiph. to live deticately, voluptuovsly, Syoz, Eigen- 
namm, 14, however, wants to derive it from Babylonian idinu m.Q&mng field or steppe, 
» Be in JA, 1829, vol. iv, pp. 175, 176 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 216 n. ; Sacco, 
Oredenze, 163. 
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only of the earthly Eden of Genesis but also of Paradise, and of that 
blessed state into which Christ brings men during their earthly sojouin- 
ings.^ It was fcom the Syr. that the Arm. 2 was derived, 
but one must adroit with Horovitz, Parodies, 7, that the Syriao word 
was not so commonly used as the Eabbinio and the probabilities 
are thus in favour of a Jewish derivation, 

jt- (‘Arvb). 

Ivi, 36. 

Fleasing. 

Tlie word is found only in an early Meccan passage describing the 

delights of Paradise, where the ever-virgin spouses are Cl ^”1 C^, 

which is said to mean that they will be well pleasing to their Lords 
and of equal age with them. 

The difficulty, of course, is to derive it from the Ar. root jfr, 
which does not normally have any meaning which we can connect 

with jC’ in this sense. For this reason Sprenger, ii, 608, n., 

suggested that it was to be explained from Heb. 3*127, one of the 
meanings of which is to be sweet, pleasing, used, e.g., in Ez. xvi, 37 ; 
Cant, ii, 14, very much as in the Qur’anic passage. So in the Targums 
3n27 means sweet, pleasing (Levy, IW, ii, 240), but the word is not 
a common one, and it is not easy to suggest how it came to the Arabs. 
It is commonly used in the old poetry, which would point to an early 
borrowing. 

^•sr 

CAzmra). 

V, 15 ; vii, 156 ; xlviii, 9. 

To help. 

It is used only in late passages in the technical sense of giving 
aid in religious matters. 

Obviously it is not used in the normal sense of to correct or punish, 
^ Vide Andxae, Ursprung, 151. 

3 Hiibsclimaim, ZDMG, advi, 231 ; Arm, Gramm, I, 300. In the old version of 
Genesis, however, the word used is h-q.lril^ which is obviously from the Greek 
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nor can it be a normal development of to remove, blame. The 

Lexicons are forced to illustrate this Qur’anic use of the. word from the 
Haditii whose usage is obviously dependent on the Qur’an itself 
{LA, vi, 237). 

It thus seems probable that the verb is denominative, formed 
from a borrowed *^Ti7 or n"lT^ meaning help, succour, which would 
have come to Muhammad from his contact with the Jewish communi- 

ties.i AstheHeb. andPhon.“)TJ? ; Aram. *111? ; Syr. iji. are cognate 
✓ 

witli the At. to aid, it is possible to consider jJp as a by-form of 
jAc-, just as *1Ti? occurs, though infrequently, beside “111? in the 

Palm, inscriptions, 2 but the fact that it is jJp and not jJC' which 
means to help is against this, and in favour of its being a denominative* 

J i^Uzair). 
ix, 30. 

Ezra. 

The reference is to the Biblical Ezra,^ and the name was recognized 
by the philologers as foreign, al- Jawahqi, Mu‘arrab, 105, for example, 
recognizes it as Hebrew. 

The form of the name is difficult to explain. The Heb. is 
and none of the Christian forms taken feom this help us to explain 

Finkel, MW, xvi, 306 suggests that it is a misreading for 

from Ps. ii, 7, but this does not seem possible. Majdi Bey in the Bulletin 
de la Soc. Khediviale de OeograpMe, vii® s4r., No. 3 (1908), p. 8, claims 
that it represents Osim, hut this is absurd. Casanova, JA, ccv (1924), 
p. 360, would derive it from or but all the proba- 

bilities are that it stands for K“1T1?, and the form may be due to 
Muhammad himself not properly grasping the name,^ or possibly 

^ So Horovxtz, JPN, 214. 

* Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 338. 

3 Baid. on the passage tells us that the Jews repudiated with some asperity the 
statement of the Qur’an that they called Ezra the Son of God. 

« See also Horovitz, KU, 127, 167 ; JPN, 169 ; Ktinstlinger, OLZ, xxsx (1932), 
381-3. 
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giving it deliberately the contemptuous diminutive form. A comparison 
with the Mandaean Elizar ^ is too remotejo be fruitful. 


xxvii, 39. 

Demon. 

The philologers would derive it from. to ruh wUh dusty and tell 

us that the word is applied to Jinn or to men as meaning one who 
rolls his adversary in the dust (cf. LAy vi, 263). That the philologers 
had difficulty with it is evident from the number of possible forms 
given by Ibn Khalawaih, 109. 

Grimme, ZAy 3cxvi, 167, 168, suggests that the word was formed 
under S. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing in this, and Barth, 
ZDMGy xlviii, 17, would take it as a genuine Arabic word.® Hess, 
ZSy ii, 220, and VoUers, ZDMGy 1, 646, however, have shown that it is 



dfnndt ^), which in Mod. Pars, is the participle from 


to createy Paz. dfridany Phlv. (Shikand, Glossary, 226), 

and used like the Ar. for creature. 


bczxiii, 18, 19, 


It is supposed to be the name of a place in the upper part of the 
heavens (or the name of the upper part of the heavens itself), where 
the Register of men’s good actions is preserved. Some said it was the 


angel court ji ^27 ; others that it means 

the heights (Tab. in loco), and others, arguing that ^ ^ ^ it 


V. 20 interprets TUiyun, said it meant a hooh (Bagh). 


^ This Elizar appears as the chief of all priests ; cf. Lidzbarski, Johanimhuohy 
ii, 78 ff. 

® Vide also his Nomirialbildung, § 260. 

* Horn, Orundrm, § 39, and cf. Vtillers, Lex, i, 44. 

* Beiohdt, Aweetisohes ^Jlemeviarlmch, Glossary, 428. 
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Eraeniel, Yocab^ 23, was doubtless right in taking it to be the 
Heb. which is used as an appellation of God among both 

Hebrews and Phoenicians,^ and as meaning higher or wpjget is used of 
chambers of a house (Ez. xli, 7 ; xlii, 6), and in the Eabbinic writings 
refers to things heavenly as opposed to things earthly (Levy, WoTterhuGh, 
iii, 663).2 

Grimme, Zri, xxvi, 163, wants to connect it with Eth. OAf, whose 
participle, he says, means buntgefarUe, and would refer it to the spotted 
pages of the books. There is little doubt, however, that we must regard 
it as a borrowing &om the J ews. 


xiii, 2 ; xxxi, 9 ; ‘civ, 9 (sing. Jup) ; kxxix, 6. 

A column or pole. 

The word can hardly be derived from the Arabic verbal root 

io afflict, and was apparently borrowed from the Aramaic. 

Zirmnem, Alckad. Fremdwy 31, goes back to an Akk. imdu meaning 
a support for a house or a wall, from a root emedu, "md, to stand, which 
he would consider as having influenced the Canaanitish and Aramaean 
areas, whence we find Heb. HISJ ? ; Phon. nQl? pillarf and Aram. 
KT1027; Pahn. KniQS? ; Syr. IjOSol pillar. If so it must 
also have influenced the S. Arabian area, for there we find Sab. mo 
(D. H. Muller, EpigrapMsche DenJmdler axis Abessinien, 80) ^ and 
Eth. OJPK*, also meaning pillar. 

Prom the Aramaic, according to this theory, would have come 
the At. a pillar, and thence the denominative verb to prop, 

from which the Qux’anic would have been derived. In this case 
it would have been an early borrowing. 

^ Hofifmaxm, Ph6nizi8oh$ Jnschriften, pp. 48, 50, and Philo Byblius in Eusebius, 
Prep. Emng.tU 80 (ed. Gainsford), Kara ro^rovsylverai ns *Ehovv KoXoviiewos taros. 

^ Ndldeke, Neue Beiirage, 2S, and Horovitz, JPN, 215, agree that the origin 
was Jewish. 

® Cf. Rossini, Qlossarium, 209 ; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 166. 
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jl Imran). 
iii, 30, 31 ; kvi, 12. 

Imran, the father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. 

In these passages we have the well-known confusion between 
Miriam the sister of Moses and Aaron, and hliriam the mother of our 
Lord, and in spite of the attempts at defence made by Gerock,^ Sale,^ 
and Weil,* we have no need to look elsewhere than the of 

the O.T, for the ultimate source of the name, though the direct borrow- 
ing would seem to have been from the Syr. 

Sycz, Eigennammi^ 60, would take it as a genuine Arabic name 
applied to because the name seems to be a formation from 

yf, and used in pre-Islamic times. Ibn Duraid, Ishtiqdq, 314, tells us 

of an among the Quda'a, and Ibn Qutaiba, Ma^drif, 223, speaks 

of an ^3^ cX at Mecca. D. H. Muller, WZKM, i, 25, says 

the name was known in S. Arabia, and evidence for its existence in 
N. Arabia is found in a Greek inscription from the Hauran given by 
Lidzbarski, Efhemeris, ii, 331, which reads Avdov ^aXefxov k€ 
*^/JLpdpov Bd(rcrou, as well as the Abu ‘Imran mentioned in 
Al-A‘sha.^ Horovitz, KU, 128, also quotes Littmann’s unpublished 
second volume No. 270 for an occurrence of the name in the Safaite 
inscriptions (cf. Ryckmans, Notns propres, i, 167). 

This, however, hardly affects the Qur’anic name, for though we 
may agree that there was an early Arabic name of this form, it is surely 
clear, as both Lidzbarski and Horovitz note, that the Qur’anic name 
came to Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian sources, though in 
the form it takes he may have been influenced by the Arabic name 
(Horovitz, JPN, 169). 

Cj (^A nhihut). 

xxk, 40. 

Spider. 

^ Christohgief pp, 22-8, followed by Sayous, Jdstts-Christ d’apres Mahomet, Paris, 
1880, pp. 35, 36. 

2 Koran, p. 46, n. 3. 

3 Muhammad der Prophet, 1843, p. 195, n, 

* Diwan (ed. Geyer), xxvii, 18. 
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The ending Cj would suggest that it is of Aram, origin (Geiger, 
45), and this is confirmed by the fact that the Heb. is where 

the Heb. 2? would lead us to expect a in Arabic, as e.g. and 

\ RRd etc. 

The form in the Targums is or Kn'’5^3S7, as in 

xn^niDs? rp spider^s web, and it was probably from some Aram, 
form that it entered Arabic.^ The word occurs with n already in the 
N. Arabian inscriptions (Jaussen and Savignac, Mission, 25).® 

1 ^ fid). 

V, 114. 

A festival 

This sole occurrence is in the latest Madinan Sura in connection 
with Muhammad's curious confusion on the Lord's supper. 

The Lexicons try to derive it from though as we see from 

the discussion of al-Azhari in LA, ir, 314, they were somewhat in 
difl&culties over it. Fraenkel, Fre^tndw, 276, pointed out that it has no 
derivation in Arabic, and it was doubtless borrowed from the Syr, 
IBv though the root is common Semitic, and the Targumic 
is not impossible as the source. Itwould have been an earlyborrowing, 
for already in the Minaean inscriptions means festum instituit 

(Rossini, Glossanum, 205). 


ii, 81, 130, 254 ; iii, 40-8, 52, 78 ; iv, 156-169 ; v, 50, 82, 109-116 ; 
vi, 85 ; xix, 35 ; xxxiii, 7 ; xlii, 11 ; xliii, 63 ; Ivii, 27 ; Ixi, 6, 14, 
Jesus. 

The majority of these passages are late. The name is generally 
1 Vide BDB, 747. 

® Vide Hess, jDie Enizifferung der thamudiscJien Imchriften, No. 153. 

* Cf. Cheikho, Nasraniya, 173 ; Fischer, Glossar, 90. 
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(J, frequently accompanied by characteristic N.T. 


Many Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic and derive it 
from to be a dingy white, whence a reddish whiteness 

(Lane, sub voc.), or from meaning a stallim's urine; so 

Eaghib, Mufraddt, 359 (cf. LA, viii, 31). Zam. on iii, 40, however, 
dismisses these suggestions with some scorn, ^ and there were many who 
recognized it as a foreign word.^ al-Jawaliqi, Mu'anab, 105 ; al-Khafaji, 
134, give it as such, and in LA, viii, 30 ff., we read that Sibawaih, Ibn 



Sida, Jawhari, and az-Zajjaj classed it as *jk-4. Jawhari, Sihdh, sub 

voc,, gives it as Syriac, but Baid. on ii, 81, says it is Hebrew. 

The name is still a puzzle to scholarship. Some have suggested 
that it is really Esau Wi?, and was learned by Muhammad from Jews 
who called Jesus so out of hatred.^ There is no evidence, however, that 
Jews ever referred to Jesus by this name. Others take it as a rhyming 

formation to correspond with ^ ja and on the analogy 

of Hartin and Qarun ; Harut and Marut ; Yajuj and Majuj, etc. 
There may be some truth in this.* Derenbourg, RLJ, xviii, 128, after 
pointing out how the Tetragrammaton mH*’ in Gk. became mm, 
suggests that perhaps SyiO** *Uu a la maniere occidentale ’’ has produced 


but this is hardly likely. 

Eraenkel, T7ZjS^if,iv,334, 335, suggests that the name nxay 

have been so formed from by Christians in Arabia before 


1 follows Zam. in. this. Zwemer, jUoaZem Christ, 34, has quite misunderstood 

Baid. on this point. Baid. does not argue for a derivation fipom but definitely 

repudiates it, al-^Ukbari, Imla\ i, 164, says clearly 3 ^^ I 

2 See the discussion in Abu ^ayyan, Bahr, i, 297. 

3 This was suggested by Eoediger (Fraenkel, WZKM, iv, 334, n.) and by Landauer 
(Naldeke, ZD3IG, xli, 720, n.), and is Set forth again by Pautz, Ojfemhamng, 191. 
The case against it is elaborated by Derenbourg, REJ, sviii, 127, and Rudolph, 
AbMngigJceit, 66. 

^ This theory was elaborated by Lowenthal in 1861, cf. MW, i, 267-282, and 
Ahrens, Chriailiches, 25. 
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Muiammad. It is not unusual to find Arabic using an initial 1? in 
words borrowed from Aram.,^ and the dropping of final V is evidenced 
by the form Yisho of the Manichaean “ koktiirkish ” fragments^ 
from Turfan,^ and the late Jewish IK?*' for (Levy, Worterbuohi 
n, 272), The form ‘Isa^ however, does not occur earlier than the 

Qur’an,^ whereas appears to have been used in personal names 

at an early period, cf, AgJiam, xx, 128. 

Till further information comes to hand we shall have to content 
ourselves with regarding it as some form of “ konsonanten permuta- 
tion ” ^ due, maybe, to Muhammad himself, and perhaps influenced, 
as Horovitz, 128, suggests, by Nestorian pronunciation. 


{Fajir). 

Ixxi, 28; plu. a kxx, 42, and jL_5e9, xxxvdii, 27; Ixxxii, 14; 

Ixxxiii, 7. 

Wicked. 

With this must be taken the verb ^sbS to act wickedly, kxv, 5, and 
j wickedness, xci, 8. 

This set of words, as Ahrens, GhristUcJies, 31, notes, has nothing 
to do with the root to break forth or its derivatives. Bather we 


have here a development from a word borrowed from the Syr. V 
which literally means a body or corjgse, but feom which were formed the 

Q 

technical words of Christian theology, Hr^ cwforalis, &nA. 
corporalitas, referring to the sinftil body, the flesh that wars against 
the q)irit. Thns in 2 Pet. i, 13, Ijoi TOVTcp 

(TKrivaixani and in 1 Cor. iii, 3, “ (rcofJuiTiKOS) and in 


1 Examples in Vollers, ZJDMG, xlv, 362. 

^ So sometimes in the Iranian and Soghdian Manichaean fragments, see Henning, 
Mankhaiea, ii, 70, and MmiQjiaid<gie8 Beichtbuch, 142. 

® Le Coq in SJJATT, Berlin, 1909, p. 1063 ; cf. also the Ann. 

* But note the monastery in S. Syria, mentioned by Mingana, Syrian InjLumoe, 84, 
which as early as a.d. 671 seems to have home the name ^Isamya, 

» Bittner, WZKM, xv, 395. 
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this technical sense it may very well have been in use among the 
Christian Arabs long before the time of Islam. 


(FMr). 

vi, 14 ; xii, 102 ; xiv, 11 ; xxxv, 1 ; xxxix, 47 ; xlii, 9. 
Creator. 


It occurs only in the stereotypedpliraae^^jVljOl^' 

The root J!iaJb is to cleave or split, and from this we have several 
forms in the Qur’an, viz. j a fissure, to he rent asunder, etc. 
On the other hand, to mmte (cf. XXX, 29), is a denominative 


from 

The primary sense is common Semitic, cf. Akk. patdru, to cleave, 
Heb. ntOS, Phon. HtSS to remove, Syr. to release, etc. The meaning 
of to create, however, is peculiar to Bthiopic, and as Noldeke, Neue 

Beitrdge, 49, shows, the Ar, is derived from though Arabicized 

in its form,^ 


/j” 0 • 

(Fath). 

xxvi, 118 ; xxxii, 28. 


Judgment, decision. 


The verb to open, with its derivatives, is commonly used and 

is genuine Arabic, but in these two passages ^ where it has a peculiar 
technical meaning, Muhammad seems to be using, as Horovitz, KV, 
18, n., noted, an Eth. word which had become specialized in 

this sense and is used almost exclusively of legal affairs, e.g. to 

give judgment ; iudicari ; +4*^ A litigare; indicium. 


^ That the early authorities felt that the word was foreign is clear from the tradition 
about Ibn ‘Abbas in LA, ri, 362, already referred to in our Introduction, p. 7. 

8 Horovitz would add cx, 1, dll lil, hut as this apparently 

refers to the conquest of Mecca (Naideke-Schwally, i, 219), it would seem to mean 
victory rather than judgment m the technioal legal sense of the other passages. 
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and which is both ivdicium and sentmiia iudicis. This sense 

had already become domiciled in S, Arabia, as we see from the use of 
in the inscriptions (Eossini, Glossarium, 221). 

(FakhlcMr). 

Iv, 13. 

Potter’s clay. 

The passage refers to the creation of man, and that it means 
earthenware is the general consensus of the authorities (of. as-Sijistani, 
245 ; Eaghib, Mufradat, 380). 

It is obvious that it cannot be derived from the verbal root 

and VraetJcel, Vocdb, 22, compared it with Ir*^ earthenware 
pot, which occurs as a loan-word in the Jewish K"inS),* The Syr. 

is a word in fairly common use and translates Kepafievs 
(cf. l>rSsD == yrj KepafXLK-q), and there can be little doubt 

that it is the origin of the Arabic word,* though Hoiovitz, JPN, 216, 
withholds judgmoit as to whether it is of Jewish or Christian origin. 

^ / 

CjI {Furat). 

XXV, 66 ; XXXV, 13 ; Ixxvii, 27. 

Sweet river water. 

The passages are all Meccan and refer to the sweet river water as 
opposed to the salt water of the sea, and in the two latter passages the 
reference is apparently to some cosmological myth. 

i 4 

In any case the word is derived from the river Euphrates 

(Horovitz, KU, 130), which from the Sumerian Pura-mm, “great 
water,”appearsinAkk. as or Pwroi,® and in O.Pers. esUfrcitu,^ 

^ Noldeke, Maiid. Qramm^t 120, n. 2. 

2 Fraenkei, Fremdw, 70 j but cf. “Iljf in. Dan. ii, 41. 

® This itself may be of Akk. origin, see Zimmem, Akkad* Frmdw, 26. 

*■ Nfildeke, Neuz 45, n. 2 j VoUeis, ZDMG, li, 324 ; Fraenkei, Fremdw, 

257. 

® Delitzsch, Paradka, 169 ff. 

® Spiegel, Die aUperaischen KeilinschHflen, p. 211, and ef, Meillet, Grammaire 
du vieux Perse, p. 164. 
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whence the 6k. *l^v(j)pdTrj^, From the Akk. come the Heb, mS] and 

Syr. whence in all probability the Ar, Cj \ if indeed this was 
not an early borrowing from Mesopotamia. 


^ o * 

^ 3 (lirdaws). 

xviii, 107 ; xxiii, 11. 

Paradise. 

The authorities are agreed that it means a garden — ( J awhari, 

SiMh, i, 467 ; ZA, viiij 43), but they differed considerably as to what 
sort of a garden it means.^ There are also divers opinions as to its 
precise location and significance as referring to the celestial Paradise. 

It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, Stydien, 13, and note 
FraenkeFs remark, Freifndw, 149), though some claimed that it was 

genuine Arabic derived from 4 .^^ ^ meaning width or ampUtttde,^ 

Some said it was Nabataean,® where the reference is possibly to 
the 0n*1S of late Jewish legend. Tkrima held that it was Ethiopic/ 
and many said it was Syriac,® but the favourite theory among the 
philologers was that it was of Greek origin. as-Suyuft Itq, 323 ; Muzhir, 
i, 130, 134, gives this as the prevalent theory, it is given by al- Jawahqi, 
110 ; ath-Tha'alibi, Fiqh^ 318 ; and • al-Kiafaji, 148, and we learn 
from the Lexicons (cf, LA^ viii, 44) that it was supported by such 
authorities as az-Zajjaj, Mujahid, Ibn Sida, and al-Kalbi. 

Obviously represents the 6k. TrapaBucros^, and on the 


ground of the plu. ^ 6. Hoffmann ® would derive it directly 
from the Greek. It seems, however, merely a coincidence that this 

^ Lane, Lex^ 2365 ; and Tab, on xviii, 107. 

® Vide Qamus, sub voo. LA» viii, 44 ; TA, iv, 206. This was the theory of 
al-Farra’ and it was supposed to be supported by the fact that it occurs as a name 
for Damascus. The verse of Jarir quoted in BeM, Mu^jam, p. 368, is post -Islamic, 
however, and doubtless influenced by the Qur’an. 

3 as-Suddi in al-JawaJiqi, Mu^arra^, 110. 

^ Bagh. on xviii, 107. 

® Qamus, sub voc. TA, iv, 105, and al-Jawaliql. 

® ZDMG, xxxii, 761, n. ; Lagarde, GA, 76 and 210 i Pautz, Offmbarmgt 216, n, j 
but .see A, MQller in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, 280, n. 
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plu. form (which is not uncommon in borrowed words, e.g. ; 

etc.), is so close in sound to the Greek word, and it is 

unlikely that it came directly into Arabic from Greek. 

The original word is Iranian, the j>aindaeza, 

which in the plu. means a ** circular enclosure Xenophon introduced 
the word into Greek, and uses it of the parks and gardens of the Persian 
Kings,* e.g. Anab^ i, ii, 7, etc. After this date it is used fairly frequently, 
and in the LXX is sometimes used to translate P or nr p. But 
it was also borrowed into other languages.® In late Akk. we find 
pmdisu,^ and in Heb. OTISJ a park or garden, also in Aram, the 
of the Targums, and Syr. ]iccujja commonly mean 
garden and are of Iranian origin,® like the Arm. 

Tisdall, Smrces, 126, thought that was borrowed from late 

Heb., but in the sense of Paradise it is very rarely used in Heb.^ Its 
origin is almost certainly Christian, and probably Syriac, for 
was very commonly used for the abode of the Blessed, and could 
easily have been learned by the Arabs from the Aram, speaking 
Christians of Mesopotamia or N. Arabia.® Vollers, ZDMO, 1, 646, 

suggests that possibly the plu. form ^ was the form that 

was borrowed, and later formed from this. 

It was a pre-Islamio borrowing, and possibly occurs in the 
Thamudio inscriptions.® 

1 Barthoiomae, AlW, 865 ; Hang, Tarm, 6. Ifc survives in Mod. Pers. jj t gardm 
(Horn, GrundHaa, § 279), and Kurdish ^ ^ garden (of. Justi, Die kurd. Spmnten, 29). 

3 This makes it the more strange that Liddell and Scott should have considered 
the word Semitic. 

® Telegdi, in JA, eoxxvl (1936), p. 260. 

^ ZA, vi, 290. On the suggested Semitic origin of the Avestio word, see Delitzsch, 
Pamdies, 96, 96, and Ndldeke thereon in ZDMG, xxzvi, 182. 

« The Syr. besides Arm. tgiugtnliqjijiulb and Pers. 

gardener, is conclusive evidence of the Iranian origin, being the Phlv. 
jjawajfe, a protector, or keeper (Horn, Qnmdriaa, § 176 ; Hyberg, Cflosaar, 169). 

• Hhbschmann, Arm. Gramm,, i, 229 j Lagarde, Armeniache Studien, § 1878, 

’ As Horovitz, Paradtes, 7, notes. Of. also Sohaeder in Der lalam, xiii, 326. 

® Horovitz, Paradiea, 7 j Grilnbaum, ZDMG, rsxix, 581 ; Geiger, 48 ; Praenkel, 
Foca6, 26 j Sacco* Credenze, 163, n. 

® DT1D, cf. Littmann, Entzifferung, 43. 
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j {Fir‘aun). 

Occurs some seventy-four times, e.g. ii, 46. 

Pharaoh. 

The Commentators tell us that Fir^aun vras the title of the kings 
of the Amalekites/ just as Chosroes and Caesar were titles of the kings 
of Persia and Roum (Tab. and Baid. on ii, 46). It -vvas thus recognized 
as a foreign word taken over into Arabic (Sibawaih in Siddiqi, Stvdien, 
20, and al-Jawaliqi, Mu^anab, 112). 

Hirschfeld, New Researches^ 13, thinks that it came to Arabic 
from Hebrew, the form being due to a misreading of as 

p!;n£), but there is no need to descend to such subtleties when 

we note that the Christian forms give us the final J. In Gk. it is 

^apaS>v, in Syr. and in Eth. The probabilities 

are that it was borrowed from Syriac (Mingana, Syriac Influence, 81 ; 
Sprenger, Lehen, i, 66 ; Horovitz, JPN, 169). 

There does not seem to be any w'ell authenticated exarnple of the 
word in pre-Islamic times, for the oft quoted examples from Zuhair 
and Umayya are spurious. ^ Sprenger has noticed the curious fact 
that the name does not occur in the Sura of Joseph where we should 
naturally expect it, which may indicate that the name was not known 
to Muhammad at the time that story was composed, or may be was 
not used in the sources from which he got the material for the story. 

"f r 0 -^. 

{Fmqdn), 

ii, 50, 181 ; iii, 2 ; viii, 29, 42 ; xxi, 49 ; xxv, 1. 

Discrimination. 

In all the passages save viii, 42, it is used as though it means 
some sort of a Scripture sent from God. Thus we gave to Moses 
and Aaron the Furqan and an illumination ” (xxi, 49), and gave 
to Moses the Book and the Furqan ” (ii, 50), where it would seem to 

^ As Noldeke showed in his essay tJber die Atmlekiter, Gottingen, 1864, this 
name is used hy Arabic witers in a very loose way to cover all sorts of peoples of 
the Near East of whose racial affinities they had no exact knowledge. The term is 
used indifferently for Philistines, Canaanites, and Egyptians, and Bagh. in his note 
on ii, 46, tells us that Pharaoh was the ruler of the Amalekite Copts 1 

^ Horovitz, KV, 130, however, would defend the genuineness of one passage in 
Umaj^ya. 

Q 
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be the equivalent of Taurah. In iii, 2, it is associated with the Taurah 
and the Injib and xxv, 1, and ii, 181, make it practically the equivalent 
of the Qur’an, while in viii, 29, we read, ‘‘ if ye believe God, he will 
grant you a Furqan and forgive your evil deeds.” In viii, 42, however, 
where the reference is to the Battle of Badr, the day of the Furqan, 
the day when the two hosts met,” the meaning seems something quite 
different. 

The form of the word would suggest that it was genuine Arabic, 

a form from (3 and thus it is taken by the Muslim 

authorities. Tab. on ii, 50, says that Scripture is called Furqan 

because God and as referring to Badr 

it means the day when God discriminated (3 between the good 

party and the evil (Raghib, MufraAai^ 385). In this latter case it is 
tempting to think of Jewish influence, for in the account of Saul’s 
victory over the Ammonites in 1 Sam. xi, 13, where the Heb. text 

reads ‘pKiKTi mn^ na?:; arn, in the Targum it reads 

«2pms mn** nar Kar, where nr is 

exactly jlS 

The philologers, however, are not unanimous as to its meaning. 
Some took it to mean ; Bai<J. on xxi, 49, tells us that some said 

it meant j^\ ^U, and Zam, on viii, 29, collects a number of other 

meanings. This uncertainty and confusion is difficult to explain if 
we are dealing with a genuine Arabic word, and is sufficient of itseK 
to suggest that it is a borrowed term.^ 

Arguing from the fact that in the majority of cases it is connected 
with Scriptures, Hirschfeld, New Researches, 68, would derive it 
from one of the technical terms for the divisions of the 


1 Lidztarski, ZS, i, 92, notes an even closer verbal correspondence with Is. xlix, 8, 

where for W' DTOT the Pesh. has 

2 This is strengthened by the fact that there are apparently no examples of its 
use earlier than the Qur’an. Fleischer, Kleimre Schriften, ii, 125 ff., who opposed 
the theory that it is a foreign word, is compelled to admit that it was probably a 
coining of Mubaminad himself, fc’ee Ahrens, Chriatliches, 31, 32. 
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text of the Hebrew Scriptures.^ This, however; is rather difficult, 
and Margoliouth, Mohammed^ 145 (but see EREy ix, 481 ; x, 538), 
while inclining to the explanation from D'’p*1S, refers it, not to the 
sections of the Pentateuch, but to a book of Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, which Muhammad heard of from the Jews, and which he 
may have thought of as similar to the Taurah and the Injil. This 
theory is more probable than that of Hirschfeld, and has in its favour 
the fact that resemblances have been noted between phrases and 
ideas in the Qur’an and the well-known DISK It also, 

however, has its difficulties, and in any case does not explain the use 
of the word in viii, 42. 

Linguistically there is a closer equivalence in the Aram. 

]p*n£5 deUvermice or redemptmi^ and Geiger, 56 suggested this 
as the source of the Arabic word. He would see the primary meaning 
in viii, 29 — ‘'"He will grant you redmnption and forgive your evil 
deeds,” 'where the Targumic xap-ns would fit exactly (cf. 
Ps. iii, 9, etc.). Nowhere, however, is used of revela- 
tion, and Geiger is forced to explain in the other passages, 

by assuming that Muhammad looked upon revelation as a means of 
deliverance from error. 

Geiger’s explanation has commended itself to many scholars,^ 
but Fraenkel, Yocab, 23, in mentioning Geiger’s theory, suggested 
the possibility of a derivation from S^jr. jiloJoS), a suggestion 
which has been very fruitfully explored by later scholars.^ Not only 
is jlDiOQ the common word for salvation in the Peshitta and the 
ecclesiastical writers {PSm, 3295), but it is the normal form in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, and has passed into the religious 
vocabulary of Eth. as (Noldeke-Schwally, i, 34) and 

Armenian as ® It is of much wider use than the Eabbinic 


^ So Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 73, thinks it means sections of a heavenly book arid 
compares the Rabbinic ; but see Rudolph, AbhdngigJceit, 39. 

2 Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 11 ; Hirschfeld, Btitrdge, 58. 

® So Torrey, Foufhdation, 48, 

* Ull mann, Der Koran (Bielefeld, 1872), p. 5 ; von Kremer, Ideen, 225 ; Sprenger, 
Leben, ii, 337 ff. ; 'P&utz, Off enbarmig, 81. 

® SchvaUy, ZB MG, lii, 135 ; Knieschke, KrUmngslehre des Koran (Berlin, 19^0), 
p. 11 if. See also Wellhausen, ZD MG, Ixvii, 633 ; Massignon, Lexique, 52 j Mingana, 
Syriao Influence, 85. 

® Mer.\, Okrectomathia Targmiica, 264 ; Hiibschmann, ZDMQ, xlvi, 267 ; Arm. 
Gramm., i, 318. 
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Kapns, but as little does it refer to revelation, so even if we agree 
that the borrowing was from S}n:. we still have the problem of the 
double, perhaps triple, meaning of the word in the Qur’an. 

Sprenger thought we might explain this by assuming the influence 

•♦a 

of the At. root on the borrovred word.^ Schwally, however, has 

suggested that this is not necessary, as the word might well have had 
this double sense before Muhammad’s time, under the influence of 
Christian or Jewish Messianic thought, ^ and Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 91, 
points out that in Gnostic circles Erlosung und Heil besonders 
durch Offenbarung vermittelt werden There is the difficulty, 
however, that there seems to be no evidence of the use of the word 
in Arabic earlier than the Qur’an, and Bell, Origin, 118 ffi, rightly 
insists that we must associate the use of the word for revelation with 
Muhammad himself. He links up the use of the word in the Qur’an 
with the story of Moses, and thinks that as in the story of Moses the 
deliverance was associated with the giving of the Law, so Muhammad 
conceived of his Furqan as associated with the revelation of the 
Qur’an. Wensinck, El, ii, i20, would also attribute the use of the word 
in the sense of revelation to Muhammad himself, but he thinks we have 
tw^o distinct words used in the Qur’an, one the Syr. ]jLO>aa meaning 
salvation or deliverance, and the other a genuine Arabic word meaning 
distinction, which Muhammad used for revelation as that which makes a 
distinction between the true and the false.^ Finally, Horovitz, KU,77, 
would make a sort of combination of all these theories, taking the 

** * 

word as of Syriac origin, but influenced by the root c) and also 
by the Heb. D'^pHS (cf. also JPN, 216-18). 

In any case it seems clear that is a word that Muhammad 

himself borrowed to use as a technical term, and to whose meaning 

1 Leben, ii, 339, ** Wenn Mohammed Forkan aueh aus dem Aramaischen entnom- 
men hat, so sehwebte ihm doch die arabische Etymologie vor.” See also Budolph, 
Abkdngiglceii, 39; Bell, Origin^ 118; Noldeke, SketcMs, 38. 

2 Noldeke-Schwally, i, 34 : “ in erster Linie und am wahrscheinlicbsten unter 
Christen, in zweiter Linie in messianiacb gerichteten jiidischen Kreisen.” 

® He refers, for examples, to Liechtenban’s Die Offenbarung im Gnosticisinus, 
p. 123 ff. ; but as Budolph, AbMngigheit, 92, points out, this idea is not confined to 
Gnostic circles. 

^ Wensinck seems to hare been unduly influenced by the theories of the native 
Commentators, 
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he gave his own interpretation. The source of the borrowing was 
doubtless the vocabulary of the Aramaic-speaking Christians, whether 
or not the word was also influenced by Judaism. 


[FaUq), 

vi, 95, 96 ; xxvi, 63 ; cxiii, 1. 

To split or cleave. 

Three forms occur in the Qur’an: (i) he who causes to break 

forth, vi, 95, 96 ; (ii) (3^^* 1 open, xxvi, 63 ; (iii) the 

dawn, cxiii, 1. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 12, notes that the Arabic verb is 
denominative, and would derive it from an Aramaic source. The Akk. 
paldqu, to slay or kill, is a denominative from pihqqu, a hatchet which 
itself may be derived from the Sumerian balag. From this Akk. 
pilaqqu were derived on the one hand the Syr. and Mand. 

both meaning hatchet, and on the other hand the Slct. 
hatchet ^ ; Gk, weXeKV^, axe.^ 

Sju:. is used to translate the Heb. ^**2^3 in Ps. Ixxiv, 6, 

and would probably have been the origin of the form that was first 
borrowed and from which all the others have been developed.® 

dAU {Fulk). 

Occurs some twenty-three times, cf. vii, 62. 

Ship. 

It is used of shipping in general (xxx, 45 ; xlv, 11), of Noah’s 
Ark (vii, 62 ; x, 74), and of the ship from which Jonah was cast 
(xxxvii, 140). 

The root means to have rounded breasts (Lane, Lex, 2443), 

^ For see Deiitzsck, Prolegomma, 147, and Ipsen in Indog. ForsGhmgen, 

sii, 177 (Alt-Sumeriseli-aldcadisolie Lehnworter im Indogermanischen). 

2 For niXeKvs see ZDMG, ix, 874 ; Kretschmer, EinUitung, 105 ff. ; Levy, Fremd- 
lodrter, 178. 

® In S. Arabian, however, we find m (Rossini, GUossariuni, 218), though this 
may have come f^zn the Aramaic. 
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and from the same primitive Semitic root we get Akk. filakku ; Heb. 

; Ar. SCu, all meaning the whirl of a spindle, and by 
another line of derivation Ar. dlis ; Eth. ^.Ah for the celestial 
hemisphere. So the philologers as a rule endeavour to derive dilU 


from this root, imagining it is so named from its rounded shaped 
The philologers, however, were somewhat troubled by the fact that 
it could be masc., fern., and plu., without change of form (£^, xii, 
367 ), and there can be little doubt that the word is a borrowing. 
VoUers, ZDMG^ 1 , 620 ; li, 300 , claims that it is the G-k. €(j)6XKLOP. 
which usually means a small boat towed after a ship,^ but from the 
Periplus Maris Erythraeu § 16,^ we gather that as used around the Eed 
Sea it must have meant a vessel of considerable size. The borrowing 
was probably direct from the Greek, though there is a possibility that 
it came through an Aram, medium.^ 

[M). 

cv, 1. 

Elephant. 

The only occurrence of the word is in an early Sura mentioning 
the Abyssinian campaign under Abraha against Mecca. Abraha’s 

army was known as because for the first time in 

Arab experience, African elephants had been used in an attack, 
Muhammad was doubtless using a well-known term when he referred 

s. 

to Abraha’s army as 

The word seems tobeofiranianorigin.® InPhlv.wefind^.5^, 


^ Raghib, Mufradatf 393, however, reverses this position, and thinks the celestial 
sphere was called dUi because it was like a boat. 

® Vide Athenaeus, 208 S’. 

3 In C. Muller, Geogra^hi Graeci Mmores, i, 271, 

* Fraenkel, FreTndw, 212. HaUvy, ZA^ ii, 401, denies the derivation from i4> oAfctov, 
claiming that in that ease the Arabic word would have been 

® Hommel, S&ugetMere, 24. 

• PFGl, 187 ; West, Glossary ^ 112 ; Skikand, Glossary, 264 ; Nyberg, Glossar, 
186, whence in Mod. Pers. it is J*j, 
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Paz. pll, representing an old Iranian form which was borrowed on 
the one hand into Skt. ^ and Arm. other into 

Akk. piruy pllu ^ ; Aram. ; Syr. ILuS. 

Some of the philologers endeavoured to find an Arabic derivation 
for the word,^ but it is fairly clear that it was a borrowing either 
directly from Middle Persian, or through the Aram. (Horovitz, ZZ7, 
98). It occurs in the old poetry and therefore must have been an 
early borrowing. 

Eossini, JA, xi® s4r., vol. xviii, 31, after pointing out the difficulty 
of believing that elephants could have made the journey between 
Yemen and Mecca, thinks that oral tradition among the Arabs con- 
fused the expedition of Abraha with an earlier one under the chieftain 
Afilas whose name A<I)1AAC occurs on coins of the end of the 
third century a.d. as an Ethiopian conqueror of S. Arabia. On this 

theory J.^1 in the Qur’an would be a corrupted representation 

9 - 

of 

{Qarun). 

xxviii, 76, 79 ; xxk, 38 ; xl, 25. 

Korah. 

As Geiger, 156, has shown, the Qur’anic account of Korah is based 
on the Eabbinic legends, and we might assume that the word is derived 
from the Heb. mp. The dropping of the final guttural, however, 
makes this a little difficult. The final guttural, as a matter of fact, is 
missing in the Gk. Kope and Eth. but neither of these help us 
with the Arabic form. Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, n., made the 

suggestion that is due to a misreading of HTp as 

a mistake which is very possible in Hebrew script. It is fairly certain, 
however, that Muhammad’s information came from oral sources, 
and it is difficult to believe that anyone sufficiently acquainted with 
Heb. or Aram, to be able to read him the story would have made such 

^ Vos apud Indos barbara — ^Vullers, L&c, i, 402, as against Hommel, 324 ff,, 
and see Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 630. 

2 Hubschmann, Arm^ Gramm., i, 255. 

3 VoUers, ZDMG, 1, 662 ; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdwy 50, thinks the Aram, and 
Heb. forms were derived from the Akkad. 

* e.g. Sibawaih in sub voc. 
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a blunder. There is a Mandaean form inai (Lidzbarski, Ginza, 
Gottingen, 1925, p. 157), but there can be no- certainty that this is 

connected with jlS, and if it is it was probably influenced by 
the Qur’anio form. Thus it seems best to look on it as a rhyming 

formation to parallel (Sycz, Eigennamen, 43 ; Horovitz, 

KU, 131 ; JPN, 163), though whether from the Heb. HTp or from 
a Christian form without the guttural, it is impossible to say.^ 

{Qiidus}, 

ii, 81, 254 ; v, 109 ; xvi, 104. 

Purity, sanctity. 

We also find an epithet for God, lix, 23 ; Ixii, 1 ; 

ii> / 

to bless, sanctify, ii, 28 ; and holy, sacred, v, 24 ; 

XX, 12 ; Ixxix, 16. 

The root is common Semitic and would seem to have meant 
primitively to withdraw, separate, ^ and some of the philologers would 
derive the meaning of the Qur’anic words from this sense (cf. Bai(J. 
on ii, 28). It has long been recognized, however, that as a technical 
religious term, this sense is a N. Semitic development, and occurs 
only as a borrowed sense of the root in S. Semitic.'^ Thus Eth. 
in the sense of My (i.e. is a borrowing from Aram., as 

Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 35, shows, and there can be little doubt that 
Fraenkel, Yocah, 20 ; Fremdiv, 57, is correct in tracing the Arabic 
word to a similar source. Hirschfeld, Beitraye, 39 ff., thinks the Arabic 
use developed under Jewish influence, but the Qur’anic use is more 
satisfactorily explained from Christian Aram.,® particularly the 

^ Aa!I j from iwoi ; while the form J A? may have 

come from the Eth. (Horovitz, JPN, 218).® 

^ Brandt, Manddkche Schriftm, 149, suggested the equivalence with 

^ The foreign origin of the word was recognized by some of the Muslim authorities, 
cf. Sibawaih in Siddiqi, 20. 

3 Baudissin, Stndim, ii, 19 ff., and Robertson Smith, Udigion of the Semites, 150. 

* Which is fatal to Grimme’s theory of S. Arab, origin, ZA, xxvi, 166. 

® Fraenkel, Voeab, 24 ; Pautz, OffeThbarung, 36 ; Mingana, SyrioG Infliimee, 85, 86. 

• The tZmp “ the Holy One, of the incantation texts, however, should be 
noted. Cf. Montgomery, AraTmk Incantation Teais, Glossary, p, 300. 
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(Qu/an). 

Occurs some seventy times, e.g. ii, 181 ; v, 101 ; vi, 19. 

A reading from Scripture. 

The root KHp in the sense of proclam, call, recite, does not occur 
in Akkadian nor in S. Semitic as represented by the S. Arabian and 

Ethiopic, which leads one to suspect that is a borrowing from 

the Canaanite-Aramaio area,^ The root is found in Heb. and Phon. 
but it is most -widely used in. the Aram, dialects, being found both in 
the O.Aram. and the Egyptian Aram., and in the Nab. and Palmy, 
inscriptions, as well as in Jewish Aram, and Syriac. 

The verb is used fairly often in the Qur’an, and with four 

exceptions, always in reference to Muhammad’s own revelation. Of 
these exceptions in two cases (x, 94 ; xvii, 96), it is used of other 
Scriptures, and in two cases (xvii, 73 ; brix, 19), of the Books of Fate 
men will have given them on the Day of Judgment. Thus it is clear 
that the word is used teohfucally in connection with Heavenly Books.^ 

The sense of 1 ^ also is recite or proclaim, that of read only came 
later, 3 

The usual theory is that J 1 ^ is a verbal noun from this 1 ^5. 

It is not found earlier than the Qur’an, so the earlier group of Western 
scholars was inclined to think that Muhammad himself formed the 
word from the borrowed root.^ There is some difSculty about this, 
however. In the jSrst.place the form is curious, and some of the early 

philologers, such as Qatada and Abu ‘Ubaida derived it from J ^ 

to bring together, basing their argument on kxv, 17.® Others, as-8uyuti 
tells us, were unsatisfied with both these derivations, and said it had 
no root, being a special name for the Arab’s Holy Book, like Taurah 

1 NCldeke-Scliwally,i, 33 ; Wellhausen, ZDMO,\s:viU 634 ; Fischer, Gloasar, 104 b. 
a Nsldeke-Schwally, i, 82 : “ Vielmehr wird I j5 im Qorane ^berall vom mur- 
melnden oder leieniden Hersagen heiliger Texte gebrancht.’* 

a Vide Hurgronje, xxx, 62, 15o ; Byroff, in MV AG, xsii, 178 ff. ; Nbldeke- 
Sehwally, i, 81 ; and Pedersen, Der Islam, v, 113. 

* Von Kremer, Ideen, 224, 226. 

® Jawhari, sub voc. ; as-Suyutij 118, 119. 
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for the Jews or Injll for the Christians.^ It thus looks as though the 
word is not native, but an importation into the language. 

Marracci, 63, looked for a Jewish origin, suggesting that it was 
formed under the influence of the Heb. in its late sense of 

readiTig, as in Neh. -vdii, 8, and frequently in the Eabbinic writings. 

Geiger, 69, supports this view, and Noldeke in 1860, though inclining to 

& 

the view that it was a formation from I yet thought that it was 


influenced by the use of The tendency of more recent 

scholarship, however, has been to derive it from the Syr. 
which means the Eeading ’’ in the special sense of Scripture lesson. 
In Syriac writings it is used in the titles for the Church lessons, and the 
Lectionary itself is called This is precisely the 

sense we need to illustrate the Qur’anic usage of the word for portions 
of Scripture, so there can be little doubt that the word came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.® 




{Qurhdn), 
iii, 179 ; v, 30.* 

A sacrifice, or gift offered to God. 

Both passages have reference to O.T. events, the former to the 
contest between Elijah and the priests of Baal, and the latter to the 
offerings of Cain and Abel. Both passages are Madinan. 

The Muslim authorities take the word as genuine Arabic, a form 


from i to draw near (Eaghib, Mufradai^ 408). Un- 

doubtedly it is derived from a root SHp to draw near, approach, 
but in the sense of oblation, it is an Aramaic development, and borrowed 
thence into the other languages. In O.Aram. we find ]!inp in 
this sense, and the Targumic Syx. Uojo® are of very 


1 as-Sujnitl, Itq, 118, and LA, i, 124. Note also that IbnKathir read 2)1 J not 

oTj. 

* Torrey, FmnMion, 48, suggests a Jewish typo- 

tlietieal. 

® Horovitz, Der Islam, xiii, 66 fif., and KU, 74; Buhl, BI, ii, 1063 j Wellhausen, 
ZDMG, IxYii, 634 ; NCldeke-Schwally, i, 33, 34 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88 ; 
Massignon, Lexique, 62; Ahrens, Muhammed, 133. 

* In rivi, 27, it means “ favourites of a Mnce ” and not sacriflce. 
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common use. From the Aram, it was borrowed into Eth. as 
(Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 37), and the of the S. Arabian 

inscriptions is doubtless of the same origin.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 88, would derive the Arabic word from the 
Hebrew, 2 but Spxenger, Leben^ i, 108, had already indicated that it 
was more likely from the Aram, and the probabilities seem to point 
to its being from the Syriac.^ It must have been an early borrowing 
as it occurs in the early literature. 

(Qwios). 

vi, 7, 91. 

Parchment, or papyrus,^ 

In both passages the reference is to the material on w^hich the 
Divine revelations were written down. 

The Muslim authorities make little effort to explain the word. 
Some recognized it as a foreign word,® a fact which indeed is apparent 
from the -uncertainty that existed as to its spelling.^ It was evidently 
an early borrowing, for it occurs in the old poetry, and probably came 
to the Arabs from their more cultured Northern neighbours. Von 
Eremer suggested that it was from the Gk. Sachau® 

and Fraenkel ® are nearer the mark in thiiddng that '^apT'q^ is the 

form behind especially as this form is found also in the Arm. 

and the Aram. 

It is not likely that the word came directly from the Greek, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 245, thought that it came through the Aram. 

meaning a paper or documenti as in Levit. Eabba, § 34. 

1 ZDMQt XXX, 672 ; Rossini, Ghssariumt 234. The verb means to approach 
a woman sexually. 

2 So Fraenkel, Vocabf 20. Ahrens, Christlkkes, 32, favours a Jewish origin. 

8 Schwally, Idioiicon, 84 ; TVIingana, Syrim Jnjiuencet 85 ; Wensinck, El, ii, 1129. 
See Cheikho, Nasraniya, 209, for early examples of the use of the word. 

* Mingana, WoodbrooJce Studies, ii, 21. 

® al- Jawahqi, Mu'arrab, 125 ; as-Suyutl, Itg, 323 ; al-KhafajI, 169. 

« LA, viu, 54, notes : u^J and 

7 KulturgeschicJite des Orients, ii, 305. 

« Notes to the Mu^rrabt p. 57. 

® FretYidw, 246, of. also Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 617, 624 ; li, 301. 

10 Hiibschmaim, ZDMG, xlvi, 253 ; Brockelmann, ZDMG, xlvii, II. 

Krauss, Griechisohe Lehnworler, ii, 667 (also ibid,, ii, 297). 

1® In Vooab, 17, he suggests on which see Levy, Wdrterbuch, ii, 398. 
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Mingaaa, Syriac Influence, 89, prefers to derive it through the S 3 rr. 

'which occurs beside the source of the Eth. 

It is really impossible to decide, though, the fact that 

Tarafa in his Mu^allaqa^ 1. 31, seems to look on ^ as something 
peculiarly Syrian, may count in favour of Miagana’s claim, 

fj' ✓ 

** •^ * »* 

{Qarya). 

Occurs some fifty-seven times both in sing, and plu. forms, 

A village. 

In Heb. iT'lp is a poetical synonym for 'T’S? a town or c%, 
and it is a question whether it and the related j? ; Phon. VTip 
(cf. Carthage ) ; Ras Shamra Hp, Hip ; and Moab. ^p {Mesha 
Inscription, 11, 12, 24) are not really related to the Heb. and 
derived from the Sumerian urUj a state. In any case the Heb. nnp 
is parallel ■with the Syr. a towm or village, and from the 

*# 

Syriac came the Arabic ^ as Zimmern, Ahh. Fremdw, 9, notes. 
(Cf. Noldeke, BeUrSye, 61 ff., and Nme Borage, 131.) 

cvi, 1. 

Quiaish. 

The philologeis differ considerably among themselves over the 
origin of the name of this tribe. The popular etymology was that they 

were so called from thar trading and profiting — J Sjlsfct)! ^ 
(cf. Zam. on 'the verse and Ibn Hisham, 60). Others derived it 

from a verb ^ to gather together, holding that they were so 

called from their gathering or assembling at Mecca (cf. LA, -viii, 226 ; 
Yaqut, Mu‘j(m, iv, 79). Another theory derived the name from a 
■fribal ancestor, Quraish b. Makhlad, but as it does not explain this 
name it does not help us much.^ 

* Fiom a-iitotoment in tlis OJtronieles of JHeeea, ii, 133 (od. 'Vyostenfeld), we would 
gather that somci thought the name was formed quite axhiiraaily firom three letters 
of the alphabet. 
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The most satisfactory theory is that which derives the word from 

A.*' ✓ 

0 ^ 

a shark^^ cf, Zam. or the verse and LA, %dii, 226. This is 

scoffed at hy Yaqut, bnt is accepted by at-Tabari and al-Damiri,^ and 
it may well have been a totemistic tribal name. Nbldeke, Beitrdge, 87, 

accepts this ^ ^ theory, and links the word vith the Aram. 

which occurs in the Talmud, Bdha hailvra^ 74^, for a kind of fish, which 
Lewysohn thinks means the sun-fish,^ and would derive from the 

Pers. It is true that Pers, ^ j means '' something 

eatable but j is from the Av. 

hvdrd-xiaetam^ meaning sohsplendidus,^ and has apparently nothing 
to do with fiBh of any kind. Noldeke suggests with much more 
probability that it is a shortened form of the Gk. Kap^apias,^ a word 
which is used for a kind of small shark with pointed teeth, and which 
Nicander the Colophonian ® said was used also for a lamia or a squill. 

{Qist), 

iii, 16, 20 ; iv, 126, 134 ; v, 11, 46 ; vi, 163 ; vii, 28 ; x, 4, 48, 55 ; 
xi, 86 ; xxi, 48 ; Iv, 8 ; Ivii, 25. 

Justice, equity. 

-- 

It would seem on the surface to be a derivative from XLs 
which occurs in iv, 3 ; lx, 8 ; xlix, 9, and of which other de?;ivatives 

are found in ii, 282 ; xxx5ii, 5 ; Ixxii, 14, 15. This however, 

may be a denominative and as-Suyuti, liq^ 823 ; Mutaw, 49, tells us 


1 Or sword-fish (Margoliouth, Mohammed, 9). Ibn FaqiL (ed. de Goeje, p. 290) 
describes it as uClK ^ 

2 TabarT, AnrhoUs, i, 1104 ; Damlri, Bayawan, ii, 291 fif. ; vide also Khizana, i» 98. 

® Zoologie der Talmvd, Frankfurt, 185S, p. 271. Tbia ia accepted by Leyy*, Worter- 
buck, ii, 416, and Goldschmidt, Der Bahylonische Talmud, vi, 1136 ; though Jastrow, 
DicU Talmud, i, 667, gives it as meaning probably the shark. 

* Bartholouiae, AIW, 1848 ; of. Yasht, x, 118 ; v, 90. 

® Of. also Hess in ZS, ii, 220. 

® In his Book on Dialects quoted by Athenaeus, vii, 76. 
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that some early authorities thought was a borrowing from 

Greek.^ 

The root tSWp is widely used in Aramaic but occurs elsewhere 
apparently as a loamword. Thus pit&p ; like Syr. lAsao, 

means truth, right ^ ; Mand. £32?*p is to be true, and Palm. tDttfp 
to succeed, while in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find 
irue,^ The Heb. P^p is an Aramaizing, as Toy pointed out in his 
Commentary on Proverbs, and Fraenkel is doubtless correct in taking 

the Ar. as also of Aram., probably of Christian Aram, origin.^ 



(Qistds). 


xvii, 37 ; xxvi, 182. 

A balance. 

There was practical agreement among the early authorities that 
the word means primarily a balance, and then metaphorically justice 
(cf. Baghib, Mufraddt, 413 ; LA, viii, 59). It was also very generally 
recognized as a loan-word. Some considered it as a genuine Arabic 

word, a variant of but the weight of the authorities as we 

see from as-Suyuti,/ify, 323; MuzJiir, i, 130; al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrab, 114; 
ath-Tha‘alabi, Fiqh, 318, and as-Sijistani, 257, was in favour of its being 
taken as a borrowing from Greek.® Its foreign nature is indeed indicated 
by the variety of spellings we find.^ 

It was evidently an early borrowing, for it occurs in verses of 


^ This may be a reminiscence of the Lat. iusticia, though Sprenger, Leben, ii, 219, 
thinks that it may be the Lat. s^xtanm, 

2 Notice also the NtfltZTD — honesty (with 5), of the incantation tests ; cf. 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 292. 

8 Sehwally, Idioticon, 86 ; Sehulthesa, Lex, 185. 

^ Fremdio, 20.5 ; Ndldeke, Berlin (1882), liv, 5, thinks the noun is an 

Arabicizing of but Dvorak, Fremlw, 76, 78, would regard it as an Arabic 

word taken as foreign through its similarity in sound with 

8 See Zani. on xxvi, 182, and the remarks in TA, iv, 218. 

8 Seealsoas-Suyuti, J/wtsMr,!, 137; Ibn Qutaiba {Adab al-Katib), 627 ; al-Khafaji, 
156 ; as-Su 3 mtI, Mntaw, 49. 

’ al-Jawaliqi notes ; jlk-J ; to -which we may add from 

TA. and jj-Uaudi. 
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‘Adi b. Zaid, an-Nabigba,^ and others. The origin of the word, how- 
ever, is not easy to settle, Sachau in his notes to the Mu^arrab^ p. 51, 
quotes Fleischer as suggesting that it goes back to the Lat. constans 
as used of the libraJ^ Fraenkel, Fremdiv, 282, suggests a hypothetical 
xoucrrcos* as a possible origin, and in WZKM, vi, 261, would interpret 
it from ^vyoaracrLa* Vullers, iecc,.ii, 725, thought that it was probably 
a mangling of the Gk. ^€vyo9 a yoJce, and Dvorak, FremiWi 77 ff., 
would derive it feom ^i<TTr)9 from the Lat. sextarius used as a measure 
of fluid and dry materials. 

All these suggestions seem to be under the influence of the theory 
of the philologers that the word is of Greek origin. It would seem 
much more hopeful to start from the Aram. KEDOp; 

meaning measure, or the Syr. The final s 

here, however, presents a difficulty, and VoUers, ZDMG, 1, 633,® 
suggests that it is from the Gk. StKacrTrj^ a judge, which in Syr. is 
{BB, in PSm, 891), and with the ? taken as the genitive 
particle, would give us This, influenced by the similar 

also = diKacTij^) would give us This is very 

ingenious and may be true, but Mingana, Syriac Injluetice, 89, thinks 
it simpler to take it from representing in some form 

in which the final had survived. 

✓ 

V, 86. 

Priests. 

From the passage it is clear that it refers to Christian teachers, 
and though one would not care to press the point, its occurrence along- 
side may indicate that it referred to the ordinary clergy as 

distinct from the monks. 

It was generally considered by the philologers as a genuine Arabic 

1 Fraenkel, WZKM, vi, 25S, however, thinks the verse attributed to an-Nabigha 
is under Qur’anie influence. 

2 On which see Fraenkel, Fremdw, 198. It was rejected by Ndldeke, but defended 
by Ginzburg in ZapisU, viii, 145 if. 

3 See also 1, 620 ; li, 301, 323. 
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word ^ derived from to seek after or fiirsw a thing, so that a 
is so called “ because he follows the Book and its precepts ”, 

as-Sijistani, 269. Obviouslythewordisthe Syr. \mjjtO=irpecr^VTepos, 
as has been generally recognized by Western scholars.^ This word 
could hardly fail to be known to any Arab tribes which came into 
contact with the Christians of the North and East, and as a matter 
of fact both forms of the word were borrowed into Arabic, 1*0 (cf. 

Aram. as and l*x*o as while the ^hdith 

4,u«.uJ ^ ^JuX^ shows that they were not unacquainted 

with the abstract noun IZaAjbftO. 

We meet with the word- in the early poetry,^ which shows it must 
have been an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact it occurs as a 
borrowing both in Eth. and in the S. Arabian inscriptions 

(e.g. Glaser, 618, 67-vixMnM ~vni^).* 01^ the 

ground of which Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 162, would take the word to he 
from a S. Arabian source, though with little likelihood. 

{Qasr). 

vii, 72 ; sxii, 44 ; xxv, 11 ; kxvii, 32. 

A castle. 

The word has no verbal root in Arabic, and was noted by Guidi, 
Delia Sede, 579, as a borrowing. Fraenkel, Foccih, 14, is doubtless 
correct in deriving it from Lat. cmtrum, through Gk. Kacrtpov and 
Aram. The word occurs not infrequently in the early 

poetry, and is probably to be considered as one of the words which 
came into Syria and Palestine with the Roman armies of occupation.’ 

^ But see al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrah, 39. 

2 Geiger, 51 ; Fleischer, Kleinere Schrifient ii, 118 ; Freytag, Lex, sub voo. ; 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 24 ; Fremdw, 275 ; Rudolph, Abhdngigheit, 7 ; Horovitz, KV, 64 ; 
Mingana, Syriac Injluence, 85. 

® Cf. Aghdni, xiii, 47, 170 j xvi, 45. 

^ Ndldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 37 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 136, n. 

5 Cf. on it Praetorius in ZJDMG, liii, 21 j Rossini, Gloeeanum, 233. 

® That as usedinthe Mishnab and JerusalemTalmudis but afonn of XllODp, 

which like was derived flireotly from Kaorpov, has been shown hy Naldeke, 

ZJDMO, xxis, 423 ; of. also Guidi, op, oit., and Krauss, Griechisohe Lehnwdrter, ii, 562. 
’ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 234 ; Vollers, ZDMG^ 1, 614 ; li, 316. 
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{QittY 

xxxviii, 15. 

A judge’s sentence. 

In general the opinion of the Commentators is that means 

some sort of writing (cf. Bagh. in loco, and Raghib, Mufraddt, 417). 
Some, however, recognized it as a foreign word, for as-SuyutI, Itq, 323, 
quotes authority for its meaning booh in Nabataean. 

HaMvy suggested that it was to be derived from Aklc. hithu, but 
this is hardly likely. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 249, agrees with as-8uyuti’s 
authorities in taking it as a loan-word from Aramaic.^ In the ffishnah 
293 means an ofB.cial document, though later it was specialized in 
the meaning of “ bill of divorce So £93 and both mean 

writing md document, and Levy, Worterhuch, i, 322, suggests they may 
be originally from 6k. became specialized 

in the meaning of haereditas, and is not so likely an origin. If 
a borrowing, it must have been early, for several examples occur 
in the old poetry.^ 

[Qatirdn). 

xiv, 51. 

Pitch. 

This curious word- occurs only in a passage descriptive of the 
torments of the wicked on the Last Day, where the pronunciation of 

the Readers varied between jl ; jl Jiiai ; and This 

last reading is supported by the early poetry and is doubtless the 
most primitive.^ 

Zam. tells us that it was an exudation from the Ubhal tree used 
for smearing mangy camels, but from the discussion in LA, vi, 417, 
we learn that the philologers were somewhat embarrassed over the 
word, and we have an interesting tradition that Ihn ‘Abbas lonew not 

^ The ultimate origin is apparently the Sumerian gida, whence comes Akk. gittu, 
and the Aram, forms, cf. Zimmern, Ahkad. Fremdw, 19. 

2 Cf. the verse of Al-A‘sha in Jawhari, s.v. LU* (where Cheikho, Na§raniya, 
222, thinks that by iai aUA‘sha means the Gospel) ; and Mutalammis in Yaqut, 
Mu^jam, iv, 228. 

^ Vide Tab. on the verse. 
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wliat to make of it, and wanted to read J 1 wkicli would 

«** *s» 

- 

make it mean ‘‘ red-hot brass ”, and link it with the of xviii, 95, 
and xxxiv, 11. 

The truth seems to be that it is the Aram. ; Syr. 

meaning pitch, which though not a very common word is an early 
one. Some confosion of J? and p must have occurred when the word 

was borrowed, but it is interesting that the primitive form jl 
of the poets preserved exactly the vowelling of the Aram.^ 


Ja5 (Qufl), 


xlvii, 26. 

A lock. % 

Only in the plu. JUdl, where al-Jawaliqi, Mw'arrai, 125, says it 


is a borrowing from Persian.® 

The verb is denomiaative * and the word cannot be 

derived from an Arabic root. It is probably the Aram. x'psip 
a fetter, or Syr. UsjQD, which translates the Gk. KXcWpop, and 
would have been an early borrowing.® 


^5 (Qalam), 

iii, 39 ; xxxi, 26 ; Ixviii, 1 ; xcvi, 4. 

Pen, or the reed from which pens were made. 

It means a pen in all the passages save iii, 39, where it refers to 

the reeds which were cast to decide who should have care of the 

$• 

maiden Maryam, and where the I, of course, stands for the pa^dot 

of the Protev, Jacobi, ix.® 

^ Bai^. given this as the reading of Ya'qub. 

* Of. Fraenkel, Frmdw, 160; Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 60. 

* So as-Suyuti, Itq> 323. al-Jawaliql is probably referring to the Pers. Jl 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 16 ; Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, ZH, gives it from the Aramaic. 
® Of, Krauss, Griechiaoke Lehnwdrter, ii, 617, and ZDMQ, xxvii, 623. 

® In Tischendorf, FvangeUa Apocrypha, 1876, p. 18. 
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The native authorities take the word from jiJii to cut (cf. LA, 

xv, 392), but this is only folk-etymology, for the word is the Gk. 
KoXafxos a reed and then a pen"^ though coming through some Semitic 
form. Ka\afiQ9 was borrowed into Aram., where we find OIQ^Ip, 
Syr. but it was from the Eth. as I:ifoIdeke, 

Beitrdge, 50, has shown, that the word came into Arabic. It was an 
early borrowing, for it is found both in the old poetry and in the 
S. Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 232, for as calamus 
odoraim), 

^ 'I 

{Qarms). 

xii, 18-28, 93. 

Shirt. 

It is curious that the word occurs only in the Joseph story. 

The authorities usually take it as an Arabic word, though as- 
Suyutl, Mvzhir, i, 135, quotes al-AsmaT to the effect that some held it 
was of Persian origin. 

It is clear that it cannot have an Arabic derivation, and the under- 
lying word is doubtl^s the Gk. Kafitonou. This Kaixlcrtop has been 
taken as a borrowing from Semitic, but, as Boissacq, 403, shows in his 
note on /cct/xjuapov, it is genuine Indo-European. The Gk. KafiLcrtov 
passed into Syr. as and into Eth. as which is 

used in Josippm, 343, for a tunic or shirt, and is in all probability 
the source of the Arabic word.® It must have been an early borrowing 
for we find it not infrequently in the old poetry. 

jlkJ {Qintdr), 

iii, 12, 68 ; iv, 24. 

Qintar — a measure. 

It vras recognized by the philologers as of foreign origin, and though 
some, Kke Sibawaih, held to an Arabic origin, xAbu ‘XJbaida {LA, vi, 

1 KaXafios is a good Indo-European word, as is evident from tlie Skt. 

Norse halmr ; Slav, slama ; cf. Boissacq, 397. 

2 See Praenkel, Premdw, 45. 

® Vollers, ZDMG, li, 311, thinks that the Arabic came from the Lat. camisiat 
but this is hardly likely. 
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432) expressly states that the Arabs did not know the meaning of the 
word.^ Some said it was a Berber word (as-Sxi 3 mti, Itq, 323), others 
that it was Syriac (as-Suddi in Mulchassas, xii, 266), but the majority 
were in favour of its being Greek (ath-Tha‘alibI, Fiqh, 318 ; as- 
Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 134). 

Undoubtedly it is the Gk. Keurrjvaptop, which represents the Lat. 
mitemrium^ and passed into Aram, as Syr. 

It was from the Aram., as Fraenkel, 7oca&, 13 ; Fremdw, 203, shows, 
that the word came into Arabic, and in all probability from the 
shortened Syr. form liAio.® 

[Qiywim), 

Occurs some seventy times, cf. ii, 79. 

Eesurrection. 

It occurs only in the expression which is a technical 

eschatological term for the Last Day. 

The Muslim authorities naturally relate it to the root to stand 

or me, but it has been pointed out many times, that as an eschato- 
logical term it has been borrowed from Christian Aramaic.^ In the 
Edessene Syriac we find ]SQxO commonly used, but it is in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, where it taranslates avaoraais (Schwally, 
Idioticon, 82), that we find which provides us with 

exactly the form we want. 

{Qayyum). 

ii, 266 ; iii, 1 ; rs, 110. 

Self-subsisting. 

It ocouiB only in tbe phrase used of Allah. 

^ This is evident from the variety of opinions on its meaning collected by Ibn 
Sida in the Mukhassas, xii, 266, and Ibn al-Athir in MMya, iii, 313. 

* Krauss, Grieckische Lehnivdrter, ii, 563. It was from this form, that the Arm. 

was derived (Hiibschmann, iim. Gramm, i, 356). 

* Mingana, 8]piae Influence, 89 ; Vollers, ZDMG, li, 316. 

^ Cf. Pantz, OffeniHzriiTig, 165, n. 1 ; Mingana, op. cit., 86. Horovitz, JFN, 
186, notes that the phrase is not Jewish. 
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The Commentators are unanimous that the meaning is ^ 
(Tab., Baidl., and as-Sijistani, 250), but they were in difficulties 

over the form, and there are variants AS, and ^IS. Their 
trouble in explaining the form is well illustrated by al-^TIkbarl, Imla\ 


i, 70, for the only possibility is to take it as on the measure J 
and we have reason to suspect all words of this form. It is not strange. 


therefore, in spite of its obvious connection with to find that some 

of the authorities took it as a word borrowed from the Syriac.^ 
Hirschfeld, BeUra^e, 38, would derive it from Hebrew, and certainly 
is used in connection with in Jewish texts of the oldest 
period, 2 but li SQj .D is also commonly used in the same sense and we 
cannot absolutely rule out a Syriac origin for the word. 

xxxvii, 44 ; lii, 23 ; Ivi, 18 ; Ixxvi, 6, 17 ; Ixxviii, 34. 

Cup. 

It is found only in early passages in descriptions of the pleasures 
of Paradise. 

This is not a S. Semitic word, as it is entirely lacking in Eth. and 
without a root and of imcertain plu. in Arabic. There can thus be 
Ettle doubt of its Aram, origin.^ 

The Heb. word is DID, while in the Ras Shamra texts w'e have 

03, and in Aram. i4013, K03, and (cf. Ar. jJ^), and 

Syr. As the Syr. seems to be the source of the Pers. 


1 as-SuyutI, lig, 324 ; MvJtaw^ 54. 

2 Fraenkel, Vocab, 23 ; NSldeke-SehwaUy, i, 184, n. ; and see Sprenger, Lebm, 
ii, 204, n. It is noteworthy that the best attested variant reading agrees closely 
in form with DJp. See also Horovitz, JPiV, 219, who, afs a matter of fact, would 
derive the word ^ also from the Jewish '*n. 

® Fraenkel, Freindw, 171 ; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 34. D. H. Mailer, how- 
ever, WZKM, i, 27, thinks that the medial Hamza proves it to be genuine Arabic. 

* Cf. also the DI3 of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri,. 
No. 61). 
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we may take it as most probable that the Arabic also was 


borrowed at an early period ^ from the same source. 


j [Kdfur), 

Ixxvi, 5. 

Camphor. 

The verse is an early one descriptive of the joys of Paradise, where 

the Commentators were uncertain whether j ^be name 

of the fountain from which the Blessed drink, or the material used to 
temper the drink (cf. Tab. and Bai^. on the verse). 

It is usually taken as an Arabic word {LA, vi, 466), but the variety 

^ ^ rt» 

of spellings — j j jdfe, j jaJ, and j would suggest 

otherwise, and several of the early authorities noted it as a loan-word 
from Persian.® 

The ultimate source is probably to be found in the Munda dialects 
of India, whence it passed into Dravidian, e.g. Tamil <£5/fL/^£rLC, 
Malayalam <0>§GO, and into Skt., cf. passed also 

into Iranian, where we find Phlv. kdpur,^ which 

gives the Mod. Pers. and Arm., ^uuftnuit^^ and into 

Aram, where we find Syr. lios^iD ^ and Hand. 

It is very probable that the Syriac like the 6k. /ca^oupa is from the 
Iranian, and Addai Sher, 136, would make the Arabic also a borrowing 
from the Persians. The probabilities are, however, that it, like the 
Eth. is to be taken as derived from the Syriac.® We find the 

^ Addai Sher, 131. The Persian Lexicons take this to be the source of the Arabic 
word, cf. Vullers, Lex, ii, 769, 

2 It occurs in the early poets, e.g. Al-A*sha and ‘Alqama. 

® as-SuyutI, Itq, 324 ; al-Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 129 ; al-Khafaji, 170 ; ath-Tha‘alibi, 
Fiqh 318. 

* For further examples see Laufer, Sino Iranica, 591. 

® Justi, Glossary to BmMhesh, 201. The Persian Lexicons, e.g. BQ, 691, note 
that camphor came to them from India. 

* Httbschmann, Arm* Gramm,, i, 257. 

» Also l}Qgl2l]o, ^OySiOO. and l?Qgg)]a, PSn, 3688, 3689. 

* Nfildeke, Mand, Gramm., 112, 

* Fraenkel, Focat, 11 ; Fremdw, 147. 
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word in the early poetry (e.g. in al-A‘sha),^ but the story told by 
Baladhuri (ed. de Goeje, 264), that the Arab soldiers who conquered 
Mada’in found stores of camphor there and took it for salt, would 
seem to show that the article was not widely known in Arabia. 



{Kdhin). 


lii, 29 ; Ixix, 42. 

A soothsayer. 

It occurs only in the early Meccan period and in a depreciatory 
sense, for Muhammad rejects with some asperity the idea that in 

giving forth his revelations he was on a level with the All, This 


shows that the word was pre-Islamic, and it seems that the Arabic 

was the equivalent of the Gk. fiavris or the Lat, vates^ i.e. 
he was a Seer rather than a Prophet,'^ 

The Muslim authorities naturally take it from but this 

verb seems denominative. The Heb. word is ins and means priest, 
as in Phon. and in the Ras Shamra tablets, and from the Heb. came 
the Aram. ; Syr. That the Arabic word also was 

borrowed directly from the Hebrew is not likely. Pautz, Offenbarung, 
175, n. 2, has a theory that it came by way of the Eth. IlOlj but 
like this word itself, and the Arm. it is more likely to 

have come from the Aram.® As a matter of fact it occurs not 
infrequently in the Sinaitic inscriptions from N. Arabia,^ where we 
find KHriD and the fern. and actually in No. 550 

i.e. the priest of al-'Uzza, so that as Noldeke, Neue 
Beitrdge, 36, n., insists, we have clear evidence that it came into use 
in N. Arabia from some Aram, source long before Islam. 

The analogy of the inscriptions would lead us to conclude that 


^ Geyer, Zwei Gedkhte, i, 61. 

® IjA, xvii, 244 ; Wellhauseu, Seste, 134 ; Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 18 ff., 
107 ff. ; Sprenger, Leben, i, 266. 

^ G. B. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament, p. 183, 

Htitschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 318; ZDMG, xlvi, 252. 

® Cheikho, 'Naardniya, 200 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85. 

® Euting, Sinditische Inschriflen, Nos. 550, 249, 348, and 223. 

’ Of. also the Safaite TlJnn (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 113). 
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the primitive sense in Arabic was 'priest, and that of soothsayer a later 
development, in spite of Kscher’s claim that soothsayer is the original 
sense»^ 


[KihriyS). 


X, 79 ; xlv, 36. 

Glory. 

It is connected in form but not in meaning with the Arabic root 



The root is common Semitic, cf. Ahk. Icobdru, to become great, 
Heb. nSD (in Hiph.) to make many ; Aram. *15? 5 Syr. ; 
Eth. ^0 honour, and cf. Sab. )nrt hrge and Prime (Hommel, 
Sudarab. Chrest, 127 ; Rossioi, Glossarium, 167). 

The usual theory is that the Qur’anio word is a development 

from the Ar. ^5^ to become great, magnificent, but as it was in Eth. 

that the root developed prominently the meaning of gloriosum, 
illustrum esse, we may perhaps see in the Eth. IfHlC commonly used 
as meaning gloria, honor (= §o^a), and then magnijkentia, splendor 
(Dillmann, Lex, 846), the source of the word (cf, Ahrens, ChristUches, 23 ; 
Muhammad, 78). 



(Kataba). 


Of frequent occurrence. 

To write. 

Besides the verb we should note the derived forms in the Qur’an — 


a book, wrUing {pin. one who writes, 


written, 


A..JU I 


to caiLse to be written, and 


rir, 


to write a contract 


The word appears to be a N. Semitic development and found only 
as a borrowed term in S, Semitic. Heb. 3113 ; Aram. 3n?; 


1 El, sub voc. Fischer also claims that the word is Arabic and not a borrowed 
term, as does Nielsen in EAA, i, 245. 
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Syr. ; Nab, 2113, and Phon. DHS all mean to tvrite, and with 

them Buhl compares Ar. to draw or sew togethm\'^ 

The borrowing was doubtless &om Aram.,^ and Fraehkel, Fremdw, 

249, thinks that the borrowed word was which like Bth. 


came from Aram. KDflD ; Syr. loAo, and that then the verb and 
other forms developed from this. The borrowing may have taken 
place at al-Hira, whence the art of writing spread among the Arabs, ^ 
but as both nominal and verbal forms are common in Nabataean 
(cf. BESf ii, 464 ; iii, 443), it may have been an early borrowing 
from N. Arabia. 


'if 

(Kursi^). 

ii, 256 ; xxxviii, 33. 

Throne. 

It has no verbal root, though some have endeavoured to connect 

it with ^ [cf. Raghib, Mufraddt, 441), a connection which is hardly 
possible. 

Fraenkel, Vocab^ 22, noted that it was a borrowing from the Aramaic. 
In the Zenjirli inscription we find which is connected with 

Akk, kmsUf Heb. and Has Shamra but the commoner 

form is Syr. or This gives us precisely 

the form we want, but whether the word was from Jewish sources 
as Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 88, claims, or from Christian as Schwally, 
ZDMG, liii, 197, holds, it is quite impossible to decide.® 


^ Vide. Fleischer in ZDMQ, xxvii, 427, n. From this we have ZjJS squadron, 

2 BDB, 607 ; B. H. Muller, WZKM, i, 29 ; Horovitz, KU, Q*7 ; Fischer, Glossary 
112 ; Kiinstlinger in Rocznih Orjentalistyczny, iv, 238 fF, 

® Vida Krenkow in El, ii, 1044. 

* D. H. Muller, Inschriften vcm Bendschirli, 58, 44 ; cf. Cook, Glossary, 66. 

^ Found also on incantation bowk ; cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 
Glossary, p. 292. 

® Cf. Noldeke, Mand. Gramm,, 128 ; Rudolph, AbhangigkeU., 12. The word comes 
ultimately from the Sumerian guza, whence Akk. hussu j Zimmern, AJckad. Fremdw, 8. 
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{Eafara). 


Used very frequently. 

To deny the grace or existence of God : then — ^to he an unbeliever. 
In its various forms it is of common use in the Qur’an, and the 
root is undoubtedly Arabic, but as a technical reli^ous term it has 
been influenced by outside usage. 

The primitive sense of to cover or conceal, corresponds with . 
the Aram. nS33 ; Syr. and a derivative from this primitive 




sense occurs in the Qur’an, Ivii, 19, in the word jl-iJ husbandmen, Le. 

they who cover the seed The form however, corresponds 
with the Heb. *133, Aram. and means to cover in the sense of 

atone,^ In this sense it is used with and as'Suyuti, Itq, 324 ; Mutaw, 

56, tells us that some early authorities noted this ^ as derived 
from Hebrew or Nabataean. The commoner use, however, is with 

in the sense of to deny the existence or goodness of God, and this 
use with is characteristic of Syriac. The form an unbeliever 

and ^5^ unbelief, may indeed be independent borrowings from the 

Heb. ^SD, Syr. and lZoiQ£iO (Ahrens, Ghristliches, 41), 

though a as a proper name seems to occur in the Thanmdic 

inscriptions (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 115). The form S 

may, however, be a direct borrowing from the Jews, cf. Horovitz, 
JPN, 220. 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 90 ; Horovitz, KU, 69, and Torrey, Founda- 
tion, 48, 144, would have the dominant influence on the Arabic in 
this connection from the Jewish community, and Pautz, Offenbarung, 
159, n. ; Mingana, Syriac Influmce, 86, stand for a Christian source. 
Again it is really impossible to decide (cf, Ahrens, Ghristliches, 21). 


170 . 


The S. Arabian )<>K seems also to have this meaning ; cf. Rossini, Glossarium, 
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xi, 15 ; xviii, 81 ; xxv, 9 ; xxvi, 68 ; xxviii, 76, 
Treasure. 


F t>o treasure up is also found in ix, 34, 35. 


The denominative verb JLj to tre 
Some of the Muslim authorities take it as genuine Arabic and 

derive it from but it was well known to the early philologers 

that it was a foreign word and it is noted as such by al-Jawaliqi, 


Mu'arrah, 133 ; ath-Tha'alibi, Fiqh, 317 ; al-Khafaji, 170, all of 
whom give it as Persian meaning, of course, which 

BQ, 797, defines as jJ C iS ^ yi J j- 

That it was originally Iranian is certain. Paz. gam ; Phlv. 
ganj means treasury,^ and the word has been widely borrowed, cf. 
Skt. ; Arm. ^ ; Baluchi, ganj ; Gk. ya^a ; Sogd. ynz, 
and in the Semitic family, cf. of Esth. iii, 9 ; Aram. 

KT33, nT'’33, and KW ^ ; Syr. 1l^, and Hand. all meaning 

treasury. The direct borrowing of all these from Middle Persian seems 
clear from the fact that the Phlv. ganjd^ar ® for the treasurer 

is also common to them all, cf. Skt. ^WWK, l Arm. 

(Gk. ya^o(f)vXa^) ; Heb. ni3T3; Syr. and Aram. 

(cf. TelegdiinJA, ccxxvi (1935), p. 237 ; Henning in iS^SOS, ix, 83). 
It is most probable that the word came direct from Middle Persian 

into Arabic,® though J for might point to Aram, influence on the 

word. The word must have been borrowed long before Muhammad’s 
time, though it occurs but rarely in the old poetry. 


1 West, Glossary t 274 ; PPGl, 112 j Nyberg, Glossary 77 ; Her 2 feld, Paikuli, 
Glossary, 169. Lagarde, Arm, Stud, § 453, thinks that it is an old Median word which 
passed later into Iranian and thence to India ; ef. also his GA, 27. 

* Hiibschmann, yirm. Gramm, i, 126, 

® Levy, Worterlmih, i, 316, however, thinks that nt‘'33 and N73 are from 733 
io hide. 

* Nbldeke, Mand. Gramm, 61. 

® PPQl, 119; Glossary, 79, It is the Pers. and Paz, gmzuhar 

(Shikand, Glossary, 245). Compare also Phlv, ganJSnak = barn or storehouse (Sayast, 
Glossary, 161). ® Tollers, ZDMG, 1, 613, 647. 
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y ^ (Eub). 

xliii, 71 ; Ivi, 18 ; kxvi, 15 ; Ixxxviii, 14. 

A goblet. 

It occurs only in early Suras in descriptions of the pleasures of 
Paradise, and was recognized by some of the early authorities as a 
Nabataean word (cf. as-Suyuti, Itq, 319; Midaw^ 60).^ Some, of course, 

endeavoured to derive it from , but this verb is obviously denom-- 

• 

inative [TA, i, 464 ; LA, ii, 226). 

The word is commonly used in the early poetry, cf. ^Adl b. Zaid, 
al-A‘sha {Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 66 = Dlwdn, ii, 21), ^Abda b. at- 
Tabib,2 etc., and seems to have been an early loan-word from Aram., 
as Horovitz, Parodies, 11, has noted, though Aram. ; Syr, 

both seem to be from the Byzantine Kovrra (Lat. cii'pa, of. 
Fraenkel, Yocah, 26), from the older Gk. 

{Kail), 

vi, 153 ; vii, 83 ; xii, 69, 65, 88 ; xvii, 37 ; xxvi, 181, 

A measure. 

The philologers insist that it means a measure of food-stuffs (Eaghib, 
Mufraddt, 460), but in the Qur’an it is used in a quite general sense, 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 204, pointed out that it is the Syr. 1L.D, which, 
like the Aram. means measure, is seldom iised, but 

ILa is of very common use and has many derivatives, and was borrowed 
into Iranian, so that it was the Syriac word that would have passed 
at an early date into Arabic. 

ijV {Lata). 

xxxviii, 2. 

There was not. 

1 Vide, also Sprenger, Leb^n, ii, 507, n. 

* In M%faddaliyat (ed. Lyall), xxvi, 76. 

® Levy, Fremdw, 151, points out a very probable Semitic origin for in 

the sense of Mp, but in that under discussion the borrowing seems to be the other 
way, for as Boissaoq, sub voc., points out, it is a true Indo-European word. Vollers, 
ZDMG, li, 816, would derive y ^ from the Italian, but see Nallino therein, p. 534. 
^ Cf. Naldeke, GGA, 1868,* ii, 44. 
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The philologeis were in some straits to explain the word as can 
be seen by .consulting the two columns which Lane, Les>, 2683, devotes 
to a summary of their opinions* The three commonest theories were 

(i) that it was V with the meaning of to which a fern. Cj has 
beenadded^; (ii) that it was the negative V with a fern, ending® ; 


(iii) that it was another way of writing 


Some tried to over- 


come the difficulty by reading V instead of oV, and 

some, as we learn from as-Suyuta, Itq, 276 ; Mutaw, 64, admitted that 
it was a loan-word of Syriac origin. 

Aram. and Syr. contracted from JTH and repre- 


sented by the Ar. are of very common use, and from some Aram* 

source 'the word was borrowed as an ideogram into Mddle Persian 
where we find 16U* which was also commonly used and gave rise 
to ImtXhi meaning non-existmce, unreality It was thus probably 

borrowed at an early date into Arabic,® though, as it occurs in the 
early poetry,^ Barth has argued that it is genuine Arabic.® 



vii, 142, 149, 163 ; liv, 13 ; Ixxxv, 22. 

A board or plank. 

There are two distinct uses of the word in the Qur’an, In liv, 13, 
it is used for the planks of Noah’s ark, and elsewhere for tablets of 
revelation, in Sura, vii, for the tablets of Moses, and in Ixxxv, 32, for 
the heavenly archetype of the Qur’an. 


^ This was the opinion of Sibawaih and Khalil given by Zam. on the verse. 

^ So al-Akhfgsh in Zam. 

® See Tab. on the verse, and LA> ii, 391, Bagh. says that it was Yemenite. 

4 West, Cfltmary, 141 ; PPGh 149. 

® West, Glossary, 142. 

® Mingana, Syriac Infmim, 93, 

’ Geyer, Zwsi GedkMe, i, 18 »» IHw&n, i, 3, and see e^mples in ZDMQ, Ixvii, 
494, and Heckendorf, Syntaa:, 

« ZDMG, Ixvii, 494 ff. ; Ixviii, 362, 368, and see Bergstrasser, Negaiionen im 
Kurban, 
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In the related languages we find both these meanings. The Heb. 
niv means both the planks of a ship (as in Ez. xxvii, 5), and the 
stone tablets of the Ten Commandments (Ex. xxiv, 12). Similarly, 
Aram. can mean a table for food, or, as constantly in the 

Targmns, the tablets of the Covenant, so Syr. used of a wooden 

board, e.g. the tLtXo9 affixed to the Cross, and for the tablets of the 
Covenant. Also the Eth. though not a common word, is used 

for the broken boards on which Paul and his companions escaped from 
shipwreck in Acts xxvii, 44 (ed. Rom.), and also for writing tablets 
of wood, metal, or stone. 

In the early Arabic poetry we find the word used only in the sense 
of plank, cf. Tarafa iv, 12 ; Imru’ul-Qais, x, 13, and Zuhair, i, 23 
(in Ahlwardt’s Divans)^ and the Lexicons take this as the primitive 
meaning. The word may be a loan-word in both senses, but even if a 
case could be made out for its being a genuine Arabic word in the sense 
of ^lanh^ there can be no doubt that as used for the Tables of Revela- 
tion it is a borrowing from the older faiths. Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 36, 
would have it derived from the Hebrew, but Horovitz, KU, 66 ; 
JPN^ 220, 221, is more likely to be correct ® in considering it as from 
the Aram., though whether from Jewish or Christian sources it is 
difficult to say. 

If we can trust the genuineness of a verse of Saraqa b. ^Auf in 

^ o'p 

AgJidnl, xv, 138, which refers to Muhammad’s revelations as ^1 

we may judge that the word was used in this technical sense among 
Muhammad’s contemporaries. 


js? (Lut). 

Occurs some twenty-seven times, cf. vi, 86. 

Lot. 

Always the Biblical Lot, whose name some of the authorities 

derive from Ip')! (cf. Raghib, Mufraddt, 472; ath-Tha'labi, Qisc^s, 72)^ 
but which Jawhari recognizes as a foreign name.^ 


^ Cf. also ash-Shammakli, xvii, 13, in Geyer, Zwei OedicMe, i, 136. 
* Vide also Fraenkel, Vocab, 21 j Cheikho, Nasraniya, 221. 

® So al-Jawaliqi, Mn^arrab, 134 ; ai-Khafajl, 17o. 
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The name is apparently unknown in pre-Islamio literature, though 
it must have been known to the circle of Muhammad’s audience.^ 
From its form one would conclude that it came from the Syr. >^0^ 
rather than the Heb. a conclusion that is strengthened by the 
Christian oolonxing of the Lot story,^ 

^ . 

(Mffida). 

V, 112, 114. 

Table. 

A late word found only in a late Madinan verse, where the reference 
is to a table which Jesus brought down for His disciples. 

The Muslim authorities take it to be a form from ii::. 

(cf. LA, iv, 420), though the improbability of their explanations is 
obvious. It has been demonstrated several times that the passage 
V, 112-15 is a confusion of the Gospel story of the feeding of the multitude 
with that of the Lord’s Supper.^ Fraenkel, Vocab, 24,® pointed out 
that in all probability the word is the Eth. which among 

the Abyssinian Christians is used almost technically for the Lord's 
Talk, e.g. h^lfLhUduC, while Noldeke’s examination 

of the word in Neue Beitrage, 64, has practically put the matter beyond 
doubt,® 

Addai Sher, 148, however, has argued in favour of its being taken 

as a Persian word. Belying on the fact that SAfU is said by the 
Lexicons to mean food as well as he wishes to derive it from 

Pers. meaning/mwa tritiom? Praetorius also, who in ZDMO, 

Ixi, 622 fiF., endeavours to prove that Eth. and the Amh. 

are taken from Arabic, takes SArU back to Pers. ® (earlier pro- 

^ Horovitz, KU, 136. 

* Bufc see Syez, Eig&nmmm, 37. 

3 F^rfe Kiinstlinger, “ Christliche Herkuufb der Kuranischen Lotlegende,” in 
Rocsmik OrjentalistycTfiyy (1931), vii, 281-295. 

4 Noldeke, ZDMG, xii, 700 ; Bell, OHgm, 136. 

® Vide also his Fremdv}, 83, and Jacob, J5fldiw'we»Ze/)e», 2.35. 

* Vide also WeUhaiisen, Iteste, 232, n. ; Pantz, Offenbarung, 265, n. ; Vollers, 
ZDMOi li, 294 ; Clheikho, Nasrdmya, 210. 

’ Vnllers, Lex, ii, 1252, 

® Vnllers, Lex, ii, 1254. 
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♦ py 

noTinced mdz), through forms -L^, and 6*X^a, Now there is a Phlv, 

word 7nyazdy^ meaning a sacred repast of the Parsis, of which 
the people partake at certain festivals after the recitation of prayers 
and benedictions for the consecration of the bread, fruit, and wine 

used therein. It seems, however, very difficult to derive from 

this, and still more difficult from the forms proposed by Praetorius. 
Noldeke rightly objects that the forms mu and mdz which Praetorius 
quotes from the Mehn and ‘Umanl dialects in favour of his theory, 
are hardly to the point, for these dialects are full of Persian elements 
of late importation. Praetorius has given no real explanation of 
the change of z to d. whereas on the other side may be quoted the 
Bilin mtd and the Beja mes which are correct formations from a stem 
giving in. Eth,, and thus argue for its originality in that 

stock. 

j {Md m). 

cvii, 7. 

Help. 

This curious word occurs only in an early Meccan Sura, though 
V, 7, is possibly Madinan (cf. Noldeke-Schwally, i, 93), and the Com- 
mentators could make nothing of it. The usual theory is that it is 

a form J from though some derived it from jLc. 

Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 28, shows that it cannot be explained from 
Arabic material,^ and that we must look for its origin to some foreign 
source. Geiger, 58,® would derive it from Heb. a refuge, which 
is possible but not without its difficulties. Rhodokanakis, WZEM, 
XXV, p. 67, a^ees that it is from Hebrew but coming under the influence 

of jma (cf. Aram. 1^3X13 ; Syr. developed the meaning of 

benefit, help,^ 

1 West, Glossary, 222. 

2 Fleischer, KMnsre. Sshriftm, li, 128 if., would have it a genuine Arabic word, but 
as Noldeke says : “ aus dem Arabischen l9>sst sie sich nicht 6rkl§>ren, wie denn schon 
die Form auf ein Fremdwort deutet.” 

® So von Kremer, Idem, 226. The word is used by al-A‘sha, and Horovitz, JPN, 
221 ff., thinks Mutammad may have learned the word from this poet, 

^ So Torrey, Foundation, 61. 
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{Malik). 

2diii,77. 

Malik is tte angel wko has charge over Hell ^ 

The native authorities derived the name from to possess, 

rule over. This -root may have influenced the form, but the source is 
doubtless the Biblical Moloch. The Heb. form is *^^0, and it may 

possibly have come direct from Heb.,^ but the Syr. {PSm, 1989) 

is much more likely, 

{Mathdm). 

XV, 87 ; xxxix, 24. 

The word evidently refers to Eevelation, for xv, 87, reads ; We 
have given thee the seven Mathdnl and the wondrous Qur’an,’* while 
in xxxix, 24, we read : God has sent down the best of accounts, in 
agreement with itself, a Mathdm, whereat the skins of those who fear 
their Lord do creep.” 

at-Tabari’s account makes it clear that the exegetes did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word. All Muslim explanations go back to 

some development of the root hut their extreme artificiality 
creates a suspicion that the word is a borrowed technical term. 

Geiger, 68, thought that it was an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew 
the collection of oral Tradition which took its place with the 
Jews beside the Torah. This explanation has been accepted by many 
later writers, ^ but how are we to explain the sevm associated with the 
word ? Sprenger, Xe6e%, i, 462 ff.,® thought that Muhammad was here 
referring to “ die sieben Straflegenden which fits very well with the 
statement in xxxix, 24, but, as Horovitz, iTZJ, 26 (cf. JP^, 194, 196), 
points out, it rests on no basis of actual use of the word in any such 
sense. Noldeke, Beitrdge, 26, makes an improvement on Geiger’s 
theory by suggesting that the derivation was from Aram. 

^ Tisdall, SoureeSf 123. 

2 CSf. von Kremer, Ideen, 226, 300 ; Pautz, Offenharung^ 87, n. ; Mingana, SyrioG 
Influemet 87. 

* B. H. Muller, in his Propheten, i, 43, 46, n. 2, also propounds this theory, and 
Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xxv, 66, says that Muller arrived at the conclusion inde* 
pendently of Sprenger, It has been accepted by Grimme, Moharrmed, ii, 77. 

* Noldeke-Schwally, i, 114 ; Margolioutb, EEW, x, 638. 

s 
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wHcli has the same meaning as n3!2?D, but is much nearer the Arabic. 
The pu7zle of what Mu]tammad meant by the seven, however, still 
remains.^ 



{Mithqal). 


iv, 44 ; X, 62 ; xxi, 48 ; xxxi, 15 ; xxxiv, 3, 21 ; xcix, 7, 8, 

A measure of weight — a mithqal. , 

Naturally the Muslim authorities take it to be a form from 

J^r to weigh (cf. Bai^. on iv, 44, and LAy xiii, 91), but as Fraenkel, 


Frerrdw^ 202, notes, tie primitive meaning of is to be hardy and 

e 

the word seems to be from Syr. UoASd ® ; Aram. K^pnjS, the 

equivalents of the Heb. It occurs in the old poetry, however, 

and thus would have been an early borrowing. 

{Mathal), 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 210 ; iii, 113 ; vii, 176. 

Parable. 

The root is common Semitic, and genuine Arabic forms such as 

ft ^ 

likeness, similitude ; to seem like, etc., are used in the 

Qur’an. The forms and its plu. , however, where the mean- 
ing is that of the O.T. or IT.T. TrapafioXr], which the Peshitta 
renders by PASo, would seem to have come under the influence of 
Syriac usage. ^ 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 83 ff., would trace the influence to 
Jewish sources, but Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, is probably right in 
thinking that it was Christian Aramaic.® 


1 Casanova, MohamtMd et la fin du monde, 37, thinks that in xv, 87, it does not 
refer to the Qur’an, hut means benefits, as though derived from to do 2 ible. Mainz 
in Der Islam, xxiii, 300, suggests the Syriac root IjZ + lVaCD = satietas, 
abunda.ntia. See also Kunstlinger in OLZ, 1937, 696 ff, 

2 Whence also the Arm. though this may be a late borrowing from 

Arabic. Cf. Hiibschmann, Arm, Gramm., i, 271. 

3 Zimmem, Akkad. Ftemdw., 23, suggests an ultimate Mesopotamian origin. 

* Note al-Khafaji, 192. 

* On the whole question of the Qur’anic Mathal, see Buhl in Acta Or., ii, 1-11. 
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I {Al-Majus), 
xxii, 17, 

The Magians, or Zoroastrians. 

They are mentioned in a late Madinan verse along with Jews, 
Christians, and Sabians. 

The early authorities know that the sun-worshippers are meant, 
and it was early recognized that it was a foreign word.^ Ibn Sida and 


others derived the word from ^L4 said to mean and ^ 

said to mean VI, and tell us that it referred to a msi>n^y ^ ^Li, 

so called because of the smallness of his ears, who was the jSrst to 
preach the Magian faith.^ Others, however, knew that it was derived 
from the Iranian Magush {LA, viii, 99). 

It is clearly the O.Pers. Magush,^ with the acc. form of which, 
magum, we can compare the Av. magav or 

moyuA' and Phlv. ^nayol^ From Av. come the Arm. 

and Heb. 212, as well as the Mod. Pers. In Phlv. 

we also find a form magdsld,^ derived directly from 

the O.Pers., and this appears in the Aram. Gk. fxdyo^y^ 

Syr. and the 271M of the Aramaic of the Behistun 

inscription.^® 


Lagarde, GA, 159, would derive ^ from the Gk. fidyos, and 


^ al-Jawallqi, Mu^arrab, 141 ; as-SuyutI, Itq, 324 ; MutaWt 4^7 ; al-Khafaji, 182. 
2 TA, iv, 245 ; ZA, viii, 99. 

® Vide Meillet, Grammaire Zu Vieux Pern, p. 148 ; and note Haug, Farskt 169. 
* Bartholomae, AIW, 1111; Horn, Grundriss, 221; Frahang, Glossary, 94; 
Herzfeld, PaihuU, Glossary, 213. 

® West, Glossary, 223 ; PPQl, 152 and 160 ; Frahang, Glossary, 114. See 

also ZDMG, xliv, 671, for its occurrence on a Sasanian gem. 

® Hiibschmann, Arm, Gramm., i, 195. 

’ Vullers, Lex, ii, 1197; BQ, 863. 

® PPGl, 152 ; Frahang, Glossary, p. 113. In the Assyrian transcription of the 
Behistun inscription it is written magushu, IsTote also the magustcin = priestly order. 
PaikuU, Glossary, 214. 

9 There is an alternative theory that the Greek is a sing, formed from Mayot, 
the name of an ancient Median tribe, but we find Mayovaaioi in Fusebxus. 

Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 254. 
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tihou^ VollerSj ZDMG, li, 303, follows him in this there is little to be 
said in its favoxix. The word w:as well known in pre-Islamic days and 
occurs in the old poetry,^ and so may quite well have come direct 
from Middle Persian, though it is also a possibility that it may have 
come through the Syr. 


{Madym). 

vii, 83 ; ix, 71 ; xi, 85, 98 ; xx, 42 ; xxii, 43 ; xxviii, 21, 22, 46 ; 
xxix, 35. 

Midian. 

The references are all to the stories of Moses and Shu'aib, and the 
place is clearly the Biblical but derived through a Christian 

chaimel. (Noldeke, Ency. Bibl., iii, 3081.) ^ 

Some of the early authorities endeavoured to derive it feom 

{LA, xvii, 289), hut al-Jawaliqi, M.u‘wrrab, 143, is inclined to take it as 
a foreign borrowing. 

The presumption is that it came to Arabic through the Syr. 
aIJjX* (Modino). 

vii, 108, 120 ; k, 102, 121 ; xii, 30 ; xv, 67 ; xviii, 18, 81 ; xxvi, 
35, 53 ; xxvii, 49 ; xxviii, 14, 17, 19 ; xxxiii, 60 ; xxxvi, 19 ; Ixiii, 8. 
A city. 

The popular derivation among the Lexicons is that it is a form 
feom jJL-# to settle, though others considered that it 
was from jlS to possess {LA, xvii, 288, 289). The great argument 

in favour of a derivation from is the plu. jXa beside 

for, said the philologers (cf. Ibn Bari in LA), how could it have such 

a plu. form if the J not part of the root ? 

1 Vide Horontz, KU, 137. 

8 Mingana, Syriac Injluence, 96 ; Ahrens, Muhammad, 9. 

® See the discussion in Horovitz, KU, 138; 153, 164, where he would 

draw a distinction between the Madyan of the early SQras of the Qur’an where it 
means Midian, and the Madyan of later passages where it refers to the Arabian Madyan 
opposite the Sinai peninsula, the MoBlava of Ptolemy. 
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The truth is that it is from a root related to but is not 

an Arabic formation at all, being like the Heb. a borrowing 

from the Aram. Syr. Aram. means 

a province and then a city,^ and Syr. is cUy,^ From Aram, 

it was borrowed into Middle Persian where we find the ideogram 
madina, meaning a large fortified city {PPGl, 150), 

0 ^ 

• I ^ ex 

{Ma/rjdn), 

Iv, 22, 68. 

Small pearls. 

The word occurs only in a description of Paradise, and was early 
recognized as borrowed from Persia,^ but it is certain that it did not 
come directly from Iranian into Arabic.® 

We find in Phlv, rrmvdrlt,^ a pmrl used, e.g. in the 

Ooshi-i-Prydno, ii, 13, in describing the crowns presented to the 
daughters of Spitama after death. Prom Middle Persian the word was 
borrowed widely, e.g. Gk. ixapyapirrjs:’^ \ Aram. 

Syr. and from some Aram, form® it came info Arabic. 

It would have come at an early date for it is used in the old poetry 
and was doubtless well known in the pre-Islamic period. 

{Mwrsd). 

xi, 43. 

Harbour, haven. 

1 Fraentel, FremdWy 280 ; Horovitz, KU, 137. 

» It has this meaning in Arabic as early as the NemSra inscription 5 cf. RE8^ i. 
No. 483. 

> There is some discussion of the meaning of the word by Torrey in JAOS^ zliii, 
230 ff. 

^ aL Jawaliqi, Mu^arrah, 144 ; aS'Suyatl, Itqt 324 ; Muhtit snb voc., and see Sachau’s 
note to the Mv^arrdb^ p. 65. 

0 

® In spite of Addai Sher, 144, and his attempted derivation from 
« West, Glossary, 213 ; Sayast, Glossary, 163 ; cf. Horn, Gmndriss, 218, n. 

’ Also fiafyyapCs — lBo$, from which comes the Arm. tftup^iuplim and the European 
forma. 

> Fraenkel, Frmdw, 59. The Mand. would also seem to be 

from the same source, vide Ndldeke, Mundart, 53 ; Mingana, Syriac Injlumce, 90 ; 
Vollers, ZDMQ, 1, 611 ; li, 303. 
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Witii this meaning it is used only in the Noah story, though the 
same word occurs in vii, 186 ; Ixxiz, 42, meaning time. In this 

lattersense it is obyioudyfrom Uo j, and the philologers want to derive 

the ^ of xi, 43, from tliis same root.^ 

It seems, however, that we have here a loan-word from Eth. 
a haven (Noldeke, l^me Beitrdge^ 61 ; Bell, Origin^ 29). 




{Maryam), 


Occurs some thirty-four times, cf. ii, 81. 

The name refers always to the mother of Jesus, though in xix, 29 ; 
iii, 31 ; Ixvi, 12, she is confused with Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron {infra, p. 217). 


Some of the philologers took the name to be Arabic, a form 

from ^\j, meaning to depart from a place,^ Some, however, noted it as a 

foreign word,® and Baid- on iii, 31, goes as far as to say that it is Hebrew. 
Undoubtedly it does go back to the Heb. but the voweUing 

of the Arabic ^ would point to its having come from a Christian 

source rather than directly from the Hebrew. The Gk. Ma/>/a/x ; 
Syr. ; Eth. are equally possible sources, but the 

probabilities are in favour of its having come from the Syriac. 

There seems no evidence for the occurrence of this form in pre- 


Islamic times, ^ though the form the name of the Coptic slave 

girl sent from Egypt to Muhammad,® is found in a verse of al-Harith b. 
i^flliza, iii, 10 (ed. Krenkow, Beirut, 1922). 


^ There was some uncertainty over the reading in this passage, see Zam. and Tab. 
thereon, and LA, xix, 35, 36. 

2 Jawhan, sub voc., LA, xv, 152. 

® al-Jawaiiqi, Mu'arrab, 140 ; TA, viii, 132 ; al-Khafaji, 183. 

^ Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82. 

® See the discussion in Horovitz, KU, 138-140 ; JFN, 154. 

^ Ibn HIsham, 121 ; XJetd aUCfhaba, r, 543, 544, and see Caetani, Anmli, 
iii, 828. 
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^ 13 ^ (Mizaj). 

Ixxvi, 6, 17 ; Ixxxiii, 27. 

Tempering, 

Both passages refer to the tempering of the drink of the blessed 
in Paradise. 

The Muslim authorities take it from to mix, but Fraenkel, 

Fremdwdrter, 172, points out that is not an Arabic formationj 

but is the Syr. potus mixlus, which later became technically used 

for the eucharistic cup of mixed water and wine. In fact the Syr. 

(of. Heb. 3t0 ; Aram. 310), while used for mixing m general, became 
specialized for the mixing of drinks. There can thus be Httle doubt 
that it was borrowed in pre-Islamic times as a drinking term.^ See 

also under [infra, p. 70). 

[Masjid). 

Occurs some twenty-eight times, e.g. ii, 139, 144, 145, 187, 192, etc. 
A place of worship. 

As we have already seen [infra, p. 1 63), the verb in the technical 

sense of worship has been influenced by Aramaic usage. The form 

seems not to have been a formation from this in Arabic, but to 


have been an independent borrowing from the North. 

Noldeke, ERE, i, 666, 667, has drawn attention to this fact of the 
Aramaic origm of the word. In the Nabataean inscriptions we find 
Kn3Da not infrequently meaning place of worship ’’,2 as for 
example in an inscription from Bosra (da VogtiS), p. 106®: m 
“13 “an KiaoD “ This is the place of 


worship which Taimu, son of Wahd el-Ba'al built.’’ 


The Syi. 


however, seems to be a late borrowing from the Arabic, but we find 
t^^30?3 in the Elephantine papyri.^ 


^ Horovitz, Paradies, 11 ; Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 87 ff. ; Zimmem, Akkad. 
Fremdw., 40. 

2 Cook, Glossary, 76 j Duval in JA, viiie ger., vol. xv, 482. 

3 ZDMG, sxii, 268. 

^ Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 148. 
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In the Qur'an it is used of the fane at Quha’ (ix, 109), of the Temple 
at Jerusalem (xvii, 1), of the Church built over the Seven Sleepers 
(xviii, 20), and other places of worship, so that it is clear that for 
Muhammad it meant any place of worship. In the same general sense 
it is used in the pre-Islamic poetry,^ and so must have come at an early 
date from the more settled communities in the North.^ 

{Mish). 

Ixxxiii, 26. 

Musk. 

This sole occurrence is m an early Meccan description of Paradise. 

The word was widely used among the Arabs in the pre-Islamic 
period ® and was quite commonly recognized as a loan-word from the 
Persian.^ 

The Phlv. mushk ^ seems to have come ultimately from the 
Skt. but it was from the Iranian, not the Indian form, that 

were borrowed the Arm. ’ ; Gk. fx 6 (r)( 09 : Aram. ; 

S}T. lonQk) ; Eth. S>®AVl. It is more likely to have come direct from 
Middle Persian into Arabic ® than through the Syriac, as Mingana, 
Syriac, Influence^ 88, claims. 

{Miskin), 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 77, 172 ; ix, 60. 

Poor. ^ . 

Note therefrom the formation poverty^ iTidigence, ii, 

58;iii,108, 

Eraenkel, Focafi, 24, pointed out that the Arabic word is from the 
Syr. nmSr, though this comes itself ultimately from Akkadian. 
The muskenu of the Cuneiform inscriptions was interpreted by Littmann 

^ Horovitz, EUi 140. 

2 Sehwally, ZDMQ, lii, 134; Lammens, passim; Von Kremer, 

Streifziige, is, n. 

® Siddiqi, Studien, 85 ; Geyer, Zteei Qedichief i, 90 ff. ; ii, 79. 

* al-JawaEqi, Mu^arrabj i43 ; ath-Tha‘aiibi, Piqh, .318 ; as-SuyutI, Itq^ 324 ; 
Myzhir, i, 136 ; al-Khafaji, 182 ; LA, xii, 376. 

® Jnsti, Glossary to the BuTiddkesh, p. 241. ® Vnllers, Lex, ii, 118.5. 

’ Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 196. ® Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 649, 652. 
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in ZA, xvii, 262 ff., as leper, but Combe, Bdn/lomaca, iii, 73, 74, showed 
that it meant the hjimble dasses,^ and so poor. It passed into Heb. 
as meaning poor, and into Aram. iW'SOtt,* 

Syr. ] l*. amV> with the same meaning, and it was from Aram, that the 

Ax. and Eth. were derived.® 



iii, 40 ; iv, 166, 169, 170 ; v, 19, 76, 79 ; is, 30, 31. 
Messiah (6 Meo’cr/os’). 


It is used only as a title of Jesus, and only in late passages when 
Muhammad’s knowledge of the teachings of the People of the Book is 
much advanced. 

The Muslim authorities usually take it as an Arabic word from 
to wipe (^Tab. on iii, 20). Others said it was from lo smewr 

or moirA (Raghib, Mufradat, 484), others derived it from to travel 

{LA, iii, 431), and some, like Zam. and Baid.s rejected these theories 
and admitted that it was a borrowed word. 

Those Muslim phildogers who noted it as foreign, claimed that 
it was Hebrew, and this has been accepted by many Western scholars,® 
though such a dmivation is extremely imlikely. Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 89, 
would derive it from Aram. which is possible, though 

as it is used in early Arabic particularly with regard to Jesus, we are 
safer in holding with Eraenkel, FocoJ, 24,* that it is from Syr. 
especially as this is the source of the Arm. ; Eth. Hi ® ; 

the Manichaean of the “koktiirlrisch’’ fragments^; thePazend 


1 Johns, Schwdoh Lectures^ 1912, p. 8, would derive it from kanu “to bow down ”, 
so that originally it would mean euppliant. See, however, Zimmem, Akhad, FremdWf 
47. 

® NSldeke, N&ue BfiJirage, 45. Note also the Phon. ]!DDD (Harris, Cflmaary^ 120). 

» Sayous, Je»m Christ d'aprh Mahomet (Paris, 1880), p. 21 ; Pautz, Off&nharung, 
193, n. 3. 

^ So Lagarde, Vberaushtt 94; Margolionth, Chr^stomathia Bmdawiana, 163; 
Cheikho, Nasr&niya, 186 ; Mingana, SyrioG Influence, 85. 

^ Tbis, however, may be direct &om the Greek ; cf. HubschmauD, Arm* Oramm, 
i, 364. 

“ Ndideke, Neue BeitrSge, 34. 

’ Le CJoq in SBAW, Berlin, 1909, p. 1204 ; Salemann, Manwhaeiacihe. Studkn, i, 97. 
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mashydi ; PUv. (Shikand, Gflossciry, 268), and the Manicliaean 

Soghdian mSyh’ (Kenning, MmicMisches BeuMnteh, 142). 

The word was well known in both N. and S. Arabia in pre-Islamic 
times.^ 



(Mishkat). 


xsiv, 35. 

A niche in a wall. 

The word was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 13). as-Suyuti, 
Itq, 324, gives it as Abyssinian on the authority of Mujahid,® and 
al-Jawallql, Mu^arrab, 135,* andal-Kindi, Bisala, 86, both know that it 
is an Abyssinian borrowing. Some, of course, sought to interpret it 

as an Arabic word from {LA, adx, 171, quoting Ibn Jiniu), but 

their difficulties with the word make it obvious that it is a loan-word. 

The philologers were correct in their ascription of its origin, for it 
is the Bth. (<***/*'![* *1* ), which is an early word formed from 

iihoi (cf. K3D, .^ nt p), and quite commonly used.^ 

} 0 

ii, 68 ; x, 87 ; xii, 21, 100 ; xiiii, 50. 

Egypt. 

It occurs only in connection with the stories of Moses and Joseph. 
The fact that it is treated as a diptote in Hie Qur’an would seem 
to indicate that it was a foreign name, and this was recognized by some 
of the exegetes, as we learn from Baid. on ii, 68, who derives it from 


pjul which obviously is intended to represent the Heb. D’ISQ. 

The Eth. f®ftC = Minaean )i¥i^ ® is the only form without the 
fiTinl ending, and so S. Arabia was doubtless the source of the Qur’anio 
form (but see Zimmem, AMxd. FremckB, 91). 

» Horovitz, Z£/, 120, 130; By<fanan8,aroBWii«)pr», i, 19; Eoasini, OJossoHmw, 
179. 

* See also Mutm, 41 ; Mw^ir, i, 130, toi othw autlioritieB. 

• Who qaotes firom Ibn Qiitaiba, vide Adab ai-KStSi, p. 627, andal-Anbai!, KitSb 
ed‘A4dad, p. 272. 

‘ NSMeke, Neue BeUrdge, 51 ; Vollers, ZDMG, li, 293. 

s Tide Rydcmans, Nom propm, i, 348 ; Bossiiii, Olomrium, 180. 
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j_j*<*-* {Musawwir). 
lix, 24. 

One wlio fashions. 

It is one of the names of God, and its form is xmdoubtedly Arabic. 
Lidzbarski, SBAW, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218, however, claims that in this 
technical sense it is a formation from the borrowed Aram. 
which frequently occurs in the Rabbinic writings as a name of God, 
and is also found in the Pabn. inscriptions in the combination 
JtT’S (Lidzbarski, Ephem&ris, ii, 269). 

(Mam). 

xxiii, 52 ; xxxvii, 44 ; Ivi, 18 ; kvii, 30. 

A fountain, or clear flowing water. 

It occurs only in early and middle Meccan passages. 

The philologers were uncertain whether it was a form from 

tofloWy or connected with J or from so called because 

of its clearness — cf. Zam. on xxiii, 62, and LA, xvii, 179, 298. 

The word for a spring of water, is of course common Semitic, 

but Praenkel, Fr&mdw, 281, noted that the Qui’anic is the Heb. 

Syr. = Trrjyrj, commonly used for sprwg or a bubblmg 

fountain. Prom one of these sources, probably from the Syriac, it 
came into Arabic. 

{Miqldd). 

xxxix, 63 ; xlii, 10. 

Only in the plural form in the phrase His are the keys 

of heaven and earth”, where the use of in the similar phrase in 

vi, 59, proves that it means keys, though in these two passages many 

of the Commentators want it to mean storehouses.^ 

^ Vide also Hirsclifeld, Beitrdge, 87. 

2 Raghib, Mufradat, 422, and Raid* on vi, 59. 
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It was early recognized as a foreign word, and said by the philologers 
to be of Persian origin.^ The Pers. to which they refer it is itself 

a borrowing from the 6k. KXelSa (Vullers, Lex, ii, 876), 

which was also borrowed into Aram. 5 Syr. 

1 or ] . In spite of Dvorak’s vigorous defence of the theory 

that it passed directly from Persian into Arabic,® we are fairly safe in 

concluding that the Ar. I is from the Syr. and the form 

formed therefrom on the analogy of 

{Milla). 

ii, 114, 124, 129 ; iii, 89 ; iv, 124 ; vi, 162 ; vii, 86, 87 ; xii, 37, 38 ; 
xiv, 16 ; xvi, 124 ; xviii, 19 ; xxii, 77 ; xxxviii, 6. 

Religion, sect. 

It is most commonly found in the phrase j'J but is used 

for the faith of Jews and Christians (e.g. ii, 114), and for the old heathen 
beliefs (e.g. xii, 37 ; xiv, 16).® The Muslim authorities take it as an 
Arabic word but have some difficulty in explaining it. ® 

It has long been recognized as one of those reEgious terms for 
which Muhammad was indebted to the older reEgions. Sprenger held 
that it was an Aramaic word which the Jews brought with them to the 
Hijaz, and Hirschfeld, BeitrUge^ii, agrees,^ as does Torrey, 

48. The Aram. like the late Heb. means word, but could 
be used figuratively for the reEgious beEefs of a person. The Syr. llio, 
however, is a more likely source, for besides meaning word, 


1 al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 139 ; as-Suyuti, liq, 324 ; Mntaw, 46 j al-Khafaji, 181. 

® Fremdw, 79 ff. ; Mub>ih sub voc., wants to derive it directly from Greek. 

® Fraenkel, Fremdw, 15, 16 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88. 

^ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 16, thinks that a form with ^ may have been known in the 
Aramaic from which the Arabic; word was borrowed. 

® Raghib, Mtifradat, 488, says that 3u can only be used for a religion that was 
proclaimed by a Prophet. Cf. LA, xiv, 154. 

® See Sprenger, Lebcn, ii, 276, n. 

In liLs New Mesearches, 16, Hirschfeld suggests that in Muhammad’s mind 
nb» =■■ Kba may have been -somewhat confused with nis’s Gircumcmon, so that 
xba representing the doctrine of Abraham, and representing the outward 

sign of the Abrahamic covenant, being confused together, produced ?L as the 


of Abraham. This seems, however, a little far-fetched. 
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pyjfia^ it is also used to translate Xoyoy, and is used technically 
for religion.^ It is possible, as Horovitz, KU, 62, 63, suggests, that the 
meaning was also influenced by the’ sense of way, which may be derived 
from the Arabic root itself (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 33). 

There seems to be no evidence for the use of in its Qur’anic 

sense in the pre-Islamic period,® so it may have been a borrowing of 
Muhammad himself, but doubtless was intelligible to his audiences 
who were more or less acquainted with Jews and Christians. 


dlr>. (McHak). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 28, 

Angel. 

It also occurs in the form with the plu. 

The Muslim authorities are unanimous in taking it as Arabic, 
though they dispute among themselves whether it should be derived 

from or I (Raghib, Mufradat, 19, 490 ; LA, xii, 274, and 
Tab. on ii, 28). 

There can be little doubt, however, that the soiurce of the word 
is the Eth. with its characteristic plu. which is 

the common Eth. word for ayyeXo9, whether in the sense of angelus 
or nuntius, and thus corresponds exactly with Heb. Phon. 

j Syr. It is very possible, however, that Jewish 

influences also have been at work on the word, for Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 


46, points out the close correspondence of such phrases as c.^1 au 

(xsxii, 11) witii miSn and cS-Uli ciAl* (iii, 25) with 

The word would seem to have been borrowed 

1 Noldeke, Neue Beifr^e, 25, 26 ; Sketches, S8 ; Tollers, ZDMO» li, 293, 325 ; 
NSldeke-Scliwally, i, 20, 146. 

® NOldeke-Schwally, i, 146, n., but see Horovitz, KU, 62. 

* NSldeke, Neue Beitr&ge, 34 ; Hirschfeld, Beilra^e, 45 ; Bell, Origm, 62 ; BvoHk, 
Fremdw, 64 ; Bhodokauakis, WZKM, xxv, 71 ; Ahrezis, Muhammad^ 92 ; Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 69 ; but see Bittner, WZKM, xv, 396. 

* Mingana, Syriac Infiu&nce, 86, would derive the Arabic from this Syriac form ; 
cf. also Fischer, Olossar, 118, 

® So Geiger, 60 ; but we find this also in Eth., cf, ODiihil > 9“^- 
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into Arabic long before the time of Muhammad, for the Qur’an assumes 
that Arabian audiences are well acquainted with angels and their 
powers,^ and the form, indeed, occurs in the N. Arabian inscriptions.^ 


{Malik). 
xii, 72, 76, etc. 

-'jiti- '^1 r 

With this must be taken Cjjlwd in the sense of Lord^ C^JL.4 

nwnarcJi (liv, 55), and cUL dominion, Tdngdmn, 


The primitive root to jiossess, with its derivatives, is common 


Semitic, and the Muslim savants naturally take the sense of king, 
kingdom, etc., to be derived from this. 

Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdw, 7, however, has pointed out that this 
technical sense of IdngsMp first developed in Akkadian, and then 
was taken over into the Hebrew, Phoenician, and Aramaic dialects, 

and also into S. Semitic in the Sab. and Ar. It may 

also have been from Mesopotamia that it passed into Middle Persian 
as (Fiaiimg,Olossary, 116; Herzfeld, Paihdi, Glossary, 216). 


iZ* (Malakut). 


vi, 75 ; vii, 184 ; xxiii, 90 ; xxxvi, 83. 

Kingdom, dominion. 

The usual theory of the Muslim philologeis is that it is an Arabic 
word from the root to possess, though they are a little hazy as to 


the explanation of the final Some of them, as we leamfrom 

as-Suyuti, Itq, 324, recognized that it was foreign and derived it from 
Kabataean. 


The Cj3 ending is almost conclusive evidence of its bring from 

1 Sprenger, Lebm, ii, 18 ; Eickmaim, Angeklogie, 12 ; Bell, Origin, 62. 

* Hater, Journal d'un Voyage en .Arofiie, Paris, 1891, No. 89, 1. 18. 

* ]^lgMb, Mufradai, 489. It is noteworthy that there was a variant reading jCl*. 
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Aramaic.^ Geiger, 60, and Tisdall, Sources, 126, ^ yirovld take it from 
Heb. which is commonly used in the Rabbinic writings, 

but the Aram. ; Syr. IZoa^So are more likely, as Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 22, noted, ^ since these have the double sense of ^aaiX^ia 
and 'qyefJLOvLa precisely as in the Qur’an,- and moreover an Aramaic 
form was the source of both the Eth. (Noldeke, Neue 

Beitrdge, 33) and the Phlv. ideogram nidkdtd (PPGl, 153;. 

Erahang, Glossary, p. 116). 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, would specify a Syriac origin for the 
word, but it is impossible to decide, though in some respects the 
Aramaic KmSvQ seems to offer closer parallels than the Syr. 
IZnalV). Ahrens, Muhammad, 78, points out that Muhammad 
had not grasped the idea of the ^acriXeta r&v ovpavS>y, and treats 
the word as meaning rather ^‘Herrschafb liber den Himmel”, i,e. some- 



^ {Manna), 

ii, 64 ; vii, 160 ; xx, 82. 

Manna. 

The Commentators have little idea what is meant. They identify 

“ « 

it with tke Persian manna, ox a gum found on trees 

whose taste is like honey, or thin bread, or honey, 

I A « ^ 

or I a syrup, etc. As a rule they take it to be derived from ^-«to 

benefli, and say that it was so called because it was sent as provision 
to the Children of Israel (LA, xvii, 306). 

The word is used only in connection with the quails, so there 

can be no doubt that the word came to Muhammad along with (Sj^ 
when he learned the Biblical story. The Hebrew word is which is 
the source of the 6k. fiayya and Syr. 4io, The Christian forms are 

1 Geiger, 44 ; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 257, n. 

2 So von Kremer, Ideen, 226 j Sacco, Credenze, 51, 

® DvoJdk, Fremdw, 31 ; Massignon, Lexique technique, 52 ; Horovitz, JPN, 222. 
* Cf. the of the incantation texts j Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 

Texts, Glossary, p. 294. 
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obvioudy much nearer to the Arabic than the Hebrew, and as we have 
abeady seen that the probabilities are that came £rom the 

Syxiac, we may conclude tliat is from the same souxce^^ especially 

as the Syriac is the source of the Arm. Jhibtubuij^^ 

Apparently there is no evidence of pre-Islamic use of the wordj^ 
though the story may well have been familiar to Mu^iammad’s audience. 


j {Mmajiqm). 

Occurs some thirty-three times in both masc. and fern, forms. 
Hypocrites. 

Naturally the Lexicons seek to derive it from with the 

meaning of Xoj, so that the Mundfiqun are those who have departed 

from the law (Eaghib, Mufraddtf 522), 

The word, however, has long been recognized as a borrowing from 
Ethiopic.^ The form has the meaning hypocritam agere, 

which has not originally in Arabic, such a form as e.g. in 

(J being late, if not as Noldeke, Nem Beitrage^ 48, thinks, 

a direct borrowing from 9*^4*. The form = aip^riKOS is of 

frequent occurrence in the DHasoalia,^ and is clearly the source of 

which possibly was borrowed by Muhammad himself, as 

there appears no trace of the word in this technical sense in the 
early literature.® 

' Fraenkel, Vocabt 21 ; Mingana, Syriaa Infittenae, 86 Horovitz, KU, VI; JPN, 
222 . 

2 Htibschmann, Arm, Grammy i, 310, 

* The Commentaries and lexicons quote a verse from Al-A‘sha, hut as LyaU 
remarks in his notes to the MufoAiaUyM^ p. 709, it does not occur in the poem as 
quoted by at-Tabari, AmyahSt i, 987 fF., nor in the Divmby and so is rightly judged 
by Horovitz, op. cit,, as an interpolation based on the Qur’an. 

* Wellhausen, 232 ; Ndldeke, N&m Beitrage, 48, 49 ; Ahrens, Muhammad, 
166, 

* Dillmaam, Lext 712. 

* Noldeke-Sehwally, i, 88, n. 5 ; Ahrens, Ghristliehes, 41. 
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{Manfush), 

ci, 4. 

Teased or carded (as wool). 

Zimmern, Ahkad. Frerndw^ 28, takes the Akk. mpdSu, to card 
or tease wool, as the origin of the Aram. OE33, to tease wool, from which 

came the Ar. . Cf. also Haupt, in BeiL Ass, v, 471, n. 


^ t 

(MinMj), 


v,52. 


Pathway. 

Only in a late Madinan verse where the reference is to a rule of 
faith ” and a way of life ”, as was clearly seen by the Commentators. 

The philologers naturally took it to be a normal formation from 

and this is. possible; but Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 89, has pointed out 

(cf, also Horovitz, JPAT, 225), that in its technical religious sense it 
corresponds precisely with the Eabbinio used for religious 

custom or way of life, and suggests that as used in the Qur’an, it is a 
borrowing from the Jews. Schwally, ZDMO, liii, 197--8, agrees, and 
we may admit that there seems at least to be Jewish influence on the 
use of the word. 


(MuJiaimin), 

V, 62 ; lix, 23. 

That which preserves anything safe. 

In V, 62, it is used of that which preserves Scripture safe from 
alteration, and in lix, 23, as a title of Allah, the Preserver. There is 

a variant reading in both passages. 

The philologers take it as genuine Arabic, but as Noldeke, Neus 
Beitrdge, 27, points out, we can hardly get the meaning we want from 

the verb Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, ^oted that it was a borrowing 
from the Aram. or Syr. It is difficult to 

1 So Ndldekft, N&m Beitrdge, 27 j Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 87 ; Horovitz, JPN, 225. 
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decide wlietlier it came from Jewish or Christian sources, hut the 
parallels with Syriac are closer J 

j.^ {Mawdkhir). 

xvi, 14 ; XXXV, 13. 

Pill, of that which ploughs the waves with a clashing 

noise, i.e. a ship. 

Zimm ern, ATckod. Fremdw, 45, suggests that it was derived from 
Aik. elippu mahirtu, a ship making its way out into a storm. If this 
is so it would have been an early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia. 

{MuHafiha). 

ix, 71 ; Hii, 64 ; Ixix, 9. 

That which is overthrown or turned upside down, 

AU three passages refer to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Muslim authorities take it from dJlil as we see from Eaghib, 

Mufraddt, 18, and the word certainly is Arabic in its form. Sprenger, 
Lebm, i, 492, however, claimed that this particular formation is due 
to the Eabbinic 1S3n used in the story of Sodom and Gomorrah, This 
theory is a httle difiBcult, but has been accepted by Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 
37, and Horovitz, KU, 13, 14 ; JPN^ 187, and Ahrens, OhristUches, 41, 
agree. 


jA {Musa). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 51, 57 ; xi, 20. 

Moses. 

It was very commonly recognized as a foreign name,^ the usual 
theory being that it was from an original form ISi ja, which some say 

^ So Noldeke, op. cit., and Mingana, Syriac Irifluence^ 88. 

* al-Jawallqi, Mu^arrah, 135 ; al-KhafajT, 182 ; Bagh, on ii, 48, and even Ragliib, 
Mufraddt, 484. 
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roeans water and trees in Hebrew,^ and otters in Coptic,® this name being 
given to Moses because of the place from which he was taken. 

It is possible that the name came direct from the Heb. or 

as Derenbourg in REJ, xviii, 127, suggests, through a form ’’0113 used 
among the Arabian Jews. It is much more likely, however, that it 
came to the Arabs through the Syr. ]«Qio * or the Eth. 

especially as it was from the Syr. that the Pazend MusMi, Phlv. 
and Arm. were liorrowed. 

There appears to be no well-attested example of the use of the 
word earlier than the Qur’an,^ so that it may have been an importation 
of Muhammad himself, though doubtless well enough known to his 
audience from their contacts with Jews and Christians. 


ii, 92. 

Michael. 

As an angel he is mentioned with Gabriel in a passage where the 
Commentators claim that the two are contrasted, Gabriel as the 
opponent of the Jews and Michael as their protector. He thus occupies 
in the Qur’an the place given him in Dan. x, 13, 21, etc,, as the Patron 
of Israel. 

The early authorities were a little uncertain as to the spelling 


of the word, and al-Jawaliqi, 143, notes the forms I 

; and This would suggest that it 


was a 


foreign word, and it is given as such by Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-Katib^ 
78, and al-Jawaliqi, op, cit. 

The word may have come directly from or more likely 

from the Syr.^la»io or i ISc), as it was from Syriac that the form 


1 RSghib gives the form as U- 

* So Tab. on ii, 48 ; ath-Tha‘labI, Qisa§, 118, who tell us that in Coptic mtt means 
ivaier and aha means trees. This obviously rests on the Jewiali theory given in Josephus, 
AtUigt II, ix, 6: 'T'o y^p 'SBwp /nw ol Acyvimot Kahov<rcv, 8c roO? if vSaros 

acud^vraSf which fairly well represents the Coptic jimoOTT water and OTr!22^ reaoued, 

® Cf. the form NDID on a Christian incantation bowl from NippGr (Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, p. 231). 

^ So Horovitz, KU, 143 ; JPN, 156. 
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in the Peisian Manichaean fragments from Turfan was derived.^ It 
is difficult to say Iiow well the name was known in pie-Islamic times.^ 


(NdUy). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 247 ; iii, 61 ; viii, 65. 

Prophet. s ^ 

Usually the word is taken to be from LIj to bring news (as-Sijistani, 
312), though some thought it was from a meaning of that root to be 

Praenkel, Vocabj 20, pointed out that the plu. J beside the 
«- 

more usual 1, would suggest that the word was a foreign borrowing, 

and that it was taken from the older religions has been generally ac- 
cepted by modem scholarship.^ Sprenger, Leben^ h, 251, would derive 
it from the Heb. and this view has commended itself to many 

scholars.® There are serious objections to it, however, on the ground of 
form, and as Wright has pointed out,® it is the Aram, ^^55? which 
by the dropping of the sign for emphatic state, gives us the form we 

need. Thus there can be little doubt that ^ , like Eth. (Noldeke, 

Neue Beiir&ge, 34), is from the Aram.,’ and probably from Jewish 
Aram, rather than from Syr. It was seemingly known to the 

Arabs long before Muhammad’s day,^ and occurs, probably of Mani 
himseH, in the Manichaean fragments (Salemann, Manichaeische 
StvMen^ i, 97). 

^ Mailer in SB AW, Berlin, 1904, p. 351 j Salemann, ManiGhaeische StvdUn, i, 95. 
2 Cf. Horovitz, KXJ, 143, and Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xyii, 282. 

® Ibn Buraid, IsUiqaq, 273 j and see Fraenkel, Fremdw, 232, n. 

* Margoliouth, Schweieh Lectures, 22, kowever, thinks that the Hebrew is to be 
explained ifrom the Arabic, and Casanova, Mohammed, et la Fin du Monde, 39, n., 
argues that is a proper derivation from ti, which is absurd, though Riseher, 
Glossar, 131, thinks that this root had an influence on the word. So Ahrens, Muham^ 
mad, 128. 

® Von Kremer, Ideen, 224 ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 42 ; Rudolph, AbMngiglceit, 
45 ; Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 75, n. 2 ; Sacco, Cred&nze, 116. 

* Qom^parative Grammar, 46. 

’ So Guidi, Della Sede, 599 ; Horovitz, KU,4S; JPN, 223, seems douhtftd whether 
Heb. or Aram. 

® Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 42. 
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{Nabuwloa), 

iii, 73 ; vi, 89 ; xxix, 26 ; xlv, 15 ; Ivii, 26. 

Prophecy. 

The word occurs only in late Meccan passages (but see Ahrens, 
Christliches, 34), and always in connection with the mention of the 
previous Scriptures with which the Arabs were acquainted. It is 
thus clearly a technical word, and though it may he a genuine develop- 
ment from there, is some suspicion that it is a direct borrowing 
from the Jews. 

In late Heb. is used for prophecy (cf. Heh. vi, 12, and 

2 Chron. xv, 8), and in one interesting passage (2 Chron. ix, 29) it 
means a prophetic document. In Jewish Aram. also means 

prophecy, but apparently does not have the meaning of “ prophetic 
document nor is the Syr. IZoxOa so near to the Arabic as the 
Hebrew, which would seem to leave us with the conclusion that it was 
the Hebrew word which gave rise to the Arabic, or at least influenced 
the development of the form (Horovitz, JPN, 224). 

^ I-' 

{NuMs). 

lv,35. 

Brass. 

We find the word only in an early Meccan Sura in a description 
of future punishment. 

There was considerable uncertainty as to the reading of the word, 
for we find different authorities supporting 

and even those who accepted the usual were not certain 

whether it meant smoke or brass. The philologers also had some difficulty 
in finding a derivation for the word, and we learn from LA, viii, 112, 
that Ibn Duraid said, it is genuinely Arabic but I know not its 
root.'’ 

^ Horovitz, KU, 73, says it does, and refers to Bacher’s Die exegetische Terminologie 
der jildischen Traditionsliteratur, ii, 123, but Bacber gives this meaning of “ prophet- 
ischer Abschnitt ” only for HNlZliJ, and ‘does not quote any example of it for 
2 Vide Zam. on the passage. 
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It is, as Iraenkel, Frendw, 162, pointed out, a bonowing, and 
means brass. In Heb. and occui not infrequently 

meaning cojpfer or bronze, and nt!?n3 witli a similar meaning occurs 
in the Phon. inscriptions.^ So the Aram. of the Targums ® ; 

Syr. and Palmy. Kt&TO® are commonly used, and likewise 

the Eth. V aes, cuprum, which one would judge from Dilhnann, 
Lex, 633, to be a late word, but which occurs in the old Eth. inscriptions. ^ 
It is possible also that the old Egyptian (for copper),^ which is 
apparently a loan-word in Egyptian, may be of the same origin. 

Apparently the word has no origin in Semitic,® and so one may 
judge that it is a borrowing from the pre-Semitic stratum of language. 
The Arabic word may thus have come directly i&om this source, but 
in view of the difficulties the philologers had with the word, we should 
judge that it was rather a borrowing from the Aramaic. 

jAj {Nadhr), 

ii, 273 ; Ixxvi, 7 ; pin. jji.? xxii, 30. 

A vow. 

With this is to be taken the denominative verb jAj u, 273; 
iii, 31 ; xiz, 27. 

This group of tirords has nothing to do with the forms of j«A.i to 

warn, so commonly used in the Qur’an, and which are genuine Arabic. 

In the sense of voto it is a borrowing from the Judaeo-Ohiistian 

circle’; cf. Heb. *1*13; Phon. Syr, ]jjj, allfeomaroot 

which is a parallel form to "Itt, to dedicate, consecrate (cf. Akk. 
rumm, curse), and Sab. )H*1 (Hommel, Siidarab. Ghrest, 128).® It 
must have been an early borrowing. 


^ Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 322 ; Harris, Glossary, 123. 

2 And the wHJ of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 299). 

* Cf. de Vogu4, Hscfiytio’ns, No, xi, 1. 4, and in the Eisoal inscription, ZPMQ, 
slii, 383 ; cf. also in the NeraJb inscription in Lidzbarski, Bandfmch, 445. 

^ D. H. Mtiller, EpigrapMsohs Denkmdler atis Absssimen, 1894, p. 52. 

* W. M. MflUer, Asim und Europa, 1893, p. 127, See Erman-Grapow, v, 396. 

« Levy, Wortsrhucih, iii, 374, suggests a derivation ftom to be hard, but 
this is hardly likely. 

’ Ahrens, Christliches, 34. 

^ See also Rossini, Ghssarium, 184. 
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** 9 ^ 

{Niiskha). 
vii, 153. 

A copy, or exemplar. 

The word occurs only in a late Sura in reference to the Tables 

of Stone given to Moses, but the verb formed from it — is 

used in an earlier passage, xlv, 28, though again the reference is to a 
heavenly book. / 

The Muslim authorities take the word as a form with the 

meaning of ^ from in the sense to copy, and some (cf. LA, 

iv, 28) would make copy the primitive meaning of the root. A com- 
parison with the cognate languages, however, shows that copy is a 
secondary meaning of the root, cf. Akk. nushu == extras, and Syr. 

to copy, beside Akk. nasdhu, Heb. HDl ; O.Aram. HOJ and 
the Targumic HO], where the original sense is clearly to remove, 
tear away (evellere), which original meaning is found in the Qur’an 
in ii, 100 ; xxii, 51, where the word is used, as Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 36, 
points out, precisely as 1103 is in Deut. xxviii, 63 ; Ezr. vi, 11. 

Hoffmann, ZDMG, xxxii, 760, suggested that the Arabic word was 
from Aram. Knou, but this is used only in late Eabbinic writings 
and gained the technical sense of ‘‘ variant reading e.g. XHOI] 
K3*’‘inK. Again in Syr, the only form is ]nC0QJ, which is also late 
(FSm, 2400), and as Lagarde, GA, 196, points out,^ comes from the 
Iranian, where Phlv. nas/c ^ ; Av. nasia means a book 

of the Avesta. The Iranian word, however, as Spiegel showed in his 
Stwdien uher das Zendavesta,^ cannot be explained from Indo-European 
material, and like the Arm, jg ^ probability an ancient 

borrowing from some Semitic source in Mesopotamia. 

It is, of course, possible that it came to Arabic also from 
Mesopotamia, but we find 111103 in a Nabataean inscription from 

1 Also VoUers, ZnMG, 1, 649. 

3 FPGl, 165, 166 ; Sayasi, Glossary, 163 ; West, Glossary, 243 ; Hang, Pa?‘sis, 181. 
® ZDMG, is, 191, and JA for 1846. 

* Htbsohmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 204, however, com^&Te&Tijt^'mththeSyT.^mkjJ, 
though deriving both from an Iranian original. See Lagarde, QA, 66, and Zimmem, 
Akkad, Fremdw, 13, who relates it to the Akk. nUu. Arm. *bnLaJuwj, however, 
is a late borrowing from Arabic ; see ZDMG, xlvi, 264. 
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N, Arabia of a.d. 31,^ where it has precisely this meaning of copy which 
we find for the Akk. nusjpi, and it was doubtless from this technical 
use of the word in N. Arabia that the word came into use in Arabic 
(Zimmem, Akhad. Frmiw, 29). 

{Nasdfd}. 

ii, 69, 106, 107, 114, 129, 134 ; iii, 60 ; v, 17, 21, 66, 73, 85 ; ix, 30 ; 
xxii, 17. 

Christians. 

This name occurs only in Madinan passages, and except for iii, 60, 
only in the plu. form. 

It is taken by the Muslim authorities as a genuine Arabic formation 
from derived either from the name of the village I which 

was the native village of Jesus, or from j\^ 1 helpers^thB name of the 
Disciples (cf. Sura, iii, 46).* 

Stfra, V, 86, would seem conclusive evidence that the word was in 
use in pre-Islamic times, and indeed the word occurs not uncommonly 
in the early poetry. The question of the origin of the name, however, 
is exceedingly difficult to solve. 

The Talmudic name for Christians was a name derived 

probably from the town of Nazareth, though some would derive it 
from the name of the sect of l^acrapaioi.^ It is possible that the 
Arabs learned this word from the Jews, though as the Jews used it 
more or less as a term of contempt this is hardly likely. Also we find 
the Mandaeans calling themselves which may be from 

the ^a^copaxot of the N.T., though, as it is difficult to imagine the 
Mandaeans wanting to be known as Christians,* it may be that this 

^ CIS, ii, 209, 1. 9 ; lidzbaiski, Handbttch, 453 ; Eating, Nab. Inaokr., No. 12 ; 
Cook, Glossary, 82, and cf. Horovitz, JPN, 224. 

2 Yaqat, Mu' jam, iv, 729 ; Eaghib, Mujrad^, 614 ; atli-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 272. 

2 The Commentaries on ii, 59. Hirschfeld, Be^r^e, 17, and Sprenger, Lebtn, 
ii, 533. 

* Krauss m JE, ix, 194. 

* Lidzhan^i, Manddischs Liturgien, xvi ff. ; Brandt, ERE, viii, 384. 

® Lidzbarski, Z8, i, 233 ; Ndldeke, ZA, xxziii, 74, eaya : aber wie die Mandfter 
za dem Kamen Nasoraye gekommen sind, bleibt dock dnnkel.’* PaUis, Mmdasan 
Studies, 1926, p. 161, suggests that the Hand. Is simply the Arabic 

which name was assumed by the Mandaeans in Islamic times to escape Muslim persecu- 
tion, and this is very likely the truth. 
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also represents the T^^aaapaiot of Epiphanius and Jerome,^ who were 
a Judseo-Christian sect related to the Elkesites, and the name may have 
come to the Arabs from this source.^ 

The most probable origin, however, is the Syr. which 

represents the ^a^copaiOL of Acts xxiv, 5, and was a commonly 
used designation of Christians who lived under Persian suzerainty.^ 
As it was from this area that the old Arm. 'hat&puiglt was borrowed,^ 

the case is very strong for the Ar. having come from the 

same source. 


{Namdriq), 

Ixxrviii, 15. 

Cushions. 

Only in an early Sura in a description of the delights of Paradise. 

ahKindi, Risdlat 85, noted it as a loan-word from Persian,® though 
it is not given as such by al-Jawaliqi or as-SuyiitL It occurs not in- 
frequently in the early poetry for the cushion on a camel’s back, and 
must have been an early borrowing. 

Lagarde, Sijmmicta^ i, 60,® pointed out that it is from the Iranian 
namr meaning soft. In the old Iranian we find namrd,'^ which gives 
Av. mmm (Bartholomae, AIW, 1042, of. Skt. 

and Phiv. nam (West, Glossary, 240 ; Salemann, ManicJiaeiscJie 
Studien, i, 101), and from some Mddle Persian form mmr + the 

sufiBx ^ ah, it passed both into Aram. and Ar. 3^^*, 

for which a plu. 3j\s was then formed. 


^ Epiphanius, Pamrion, xxix, and Jerome, Comment, on Matt. xii. 

* Bell, Origin^ 149 ; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 640, thinks it was Heb. 

* Horovitz, KU, 146, 146. See also Mingana, Syriac Influence, 96 ; Fischer, 
CHossar, 135. 

* Hhbschmann, ZDMG, xlvi, 245 ; Arm. Gramm., i, 312. 

® See also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 504, n. 

® Followed by Fraenkel, Vooab, 8. 

’ This form occurs in nemr in the Zaza dialect to-day {Horn, GruMriss, Ko. 1028). 
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^ y {Nuh). 

Occurs some fifty-three times, e,g. iii, 30 ; iv, 161 ; xi, 34. 

Noah, 

Some of the Muslim authorities would derive the name from 

to though as al-Jawallql, Mu^arrab, 144, shows, it was com- 
monly recognized as of non-Arabic origin,^ 

The story of Noah was well known in pre-Islamic days, and was 
often referred to by the poets, though as a personal name it apparently 
was not used among the Arabs before Islam,^ 


The form of the Ar. ^ y is in favour of its having come from the 
Syr. wmQJ rather than directly from the Heb. 113.^ 

Jy (Nun). 

xxi, 87. 

Fish. 

Only in the title j jUSl jS given to Jonah, so that it is the equivalent 

of Cj in Ixviii, 48, whence came the theory 

(Eaghib, Mufraddt, 631 ; LA, xvii, 320). 

It is a N. Semitic word, cf. Akk. num ; Aram. K313 ; Syr. ]ja3, 


and Phon. and late Heb. "jlS, Guidi, Della Sede, 591, recognized that it 
was a loan-word in Arabic, and there can be little doubt that it was 
from the Syriac that it entered Arabic, though as the word is used in 
the early poetry it must have been an early borrowing.® 


Cj3 jO j jLa {Hdrut wa Mdrut). 

ii, 96. 

Harut and Mariit are the two fallen angels at Babylon who teach 
men Magic. 

^ Vide Goldziher, ZDMG, xsiv, 209. 

® Vide also Jawhari, s.v. y , 

® Horovitz, KUt 146. 

* MargoHoutli, EME, 540 ,* Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82. 

® It possibly occurs as a proper name in the Safaite inscriptions ; cf. Ryckmans, 
Nom propreSf i, 138. 
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The philologers recognized the names as non- Arabic, as is clear 
from al-Jawaliqt Mu^anab, 140A 

Lagarde, GA, 15 and 169, identified them with the Hanrvatat 
and Ameratat of the Avesta,^ who were known in later Persia as 
Khurdad and Murdad,^ and from being nature spirits became names 
of archangels and were revered by the ancient Armenians as gods. 

This identification has been generally accepted,^ though Nestle, 
ZDMO^ Iv, 692, wants to compare them with Khillit andMillit,® and 
Hal4vy, JA, ix® ser., vol.xix, 148 ff.,claims thatMarut is the^Ap/iapos* 
of Enoch vi, 7, which he thinks in the original text may have read 
rm?3^n. THs, however, is unlikely in itself and is practically 
put out of the question by the fact that the better reading in that 
passage of Enoch is ^ap/iapo^. It is curious, however, that in the 
Slavonic Enoch (xxxiii, 11, b), we find appearing the two angel names 
Orioch and Marioch.® 

Margoliouth, ERE, viii, 262, thought that the form of the names 
pointed to an Aramaic origin and would look on them as Aramaic 
personifications of mischief and rebellion, and Wensinck, ET, ii, 273, 
notes that is a common Syriac word for power or dominion, 

so it may be that there has been Aramaic influence on the transmission 
of the names to Muhammad. 

/I 

^ (Hdrun). 

Occurs some twenty times, e.g. ii, 249 ; iv, 161 ; xxxvii, 114. 

Aaron. 

^ Vide Saohau’s notes, p. 63, and al-Khafaji, 183, 

3 It had been earlier recognized ; cf. Boetticher, Horae aramaicae, Berlin, 1847, 
p. 9, and Littmann says that Andreas independently of Lagarde had come to the same 
condnsion. On the spirits see Darmesteter, Haurvatad ei Ameretad, 1875. 

® On this form of the name see Marquart, Untersuchmgen zur Oeschichte von Eran, 
ii, 214, n. 6. 

^ Littmann in Andreas Festschrift, 84 ; Tisdall, Sources, 99 ; Rudolph, Abhdn^ 
gigheit, 67, 76 ; Pr. Muller, in WZKM, viii, 278. Marquart, UifOersuchungen mr 

GescMcUe von Bran, Philol. Suppl. x, i, 1905, p. 214, n. 6, suggests Phlv, 

harot, and amurt, which he would derive &om O.Pers. haruvatdh and amrtatah^ 

See Herzfeld, PaikuU, Glossary, 144. 

s Burton, Nights, x, 130, claimed these as Zoroastrian, but Bergmann, MGWJ, 
zlvi, 531, compared them with the Talmudic pbrt. Hororitz, KU, 148, 

rightly insists that they could have had no influence on the Qur’^nic forms. 

® See Littmann, op. cit., 83 ; Horovitz, KU, 147 ; JPN, 164, 165. 
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It always refers to the O.T. Aaron, tboagh in xix, 29. where 
Muhamniad makes his well-known confusion between Miriam the sister 
of Moses and Mary the mother of Jesus, the exegetes endeavour to 
show that some other Aaron is meant^ 

The name was commonly recoguiied as foreign (LA, xvii, 326; 
al-Jawallql, Mu^arrab, 151 ; TA, ix. 367), but its origin is not at once 
apfxarent. The Hebrew form is which by interchange of 

the first and second letters, would give us as some have 



suggested.^ This interchange, however, is not necessar)* to explain it, 
for in the Christian- Palestinian dialect we find that the usual 
has become by dropping the lightly pronounced initial 

and it was doubtless from this source that the word came into iVrabic. 
It seems to have been known and used by the Arabs long before 
Islam.* 


xxviii, 5, 7 
Ilaman. 

In the 

be figures as a 
the time of Moses, 

Many of the early autlMnliea reoogmied it as a foreign name (al- 
Jawiliql. Mu'anab, 153 ; ai-Khafaji, 207). There was an attempt by 


story of Esther, 
in Egypt during 


some of the exegetes to make out that this was a different 


person from the Ilaman of the Esther story, whom they call 


as Oeiger, 156, notes. There is no doubt, however, that by jUU is 

meant the ]t2n of Esth. iii,* and we may find the source of the con- 
fusion in xxix, 38 ; xl, 25. where he is associated with Korah. for in 
Rabbinic legends Haman and Korah were bracketed together. 

The pro^bilities are that the word came to the Arabs from Jewish 
sources. 

* Syct, 43 ; bat mo llororiit. P«V, ISI. 

* Sdialtbcw. Ler. 3, and tbo PcUjiimm Sfriaa p. 51. 

• Hocovit*. KV. 149 j JPS, 1S3, 

• Syes. 41 ; HororiU. KU» 149 ; Ktoenberg, Ei, ii. 245. 
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{Hckdya). 

ci, 6. 

The verse is early Meccan, and Hdwiya is apparently one of the 
naines of Hell. 

The passage reads : and as for him whose balances are Hght — 
Hdwiya is his mother. And who shall teach you what that is ? It is a 
raging fire.” 

The common explanation is that jU is jllJl but this 
obviously depends on the at the end of the verse, and makes 

the a] difficult,^ so some Commentators said that a I in this passage 


means shull and that is the participle of jSi to f ally the verse 
meaning that he was to be cast into the abyss (Zam. and ar-Eazi in 

loc.).2 Others, however, insisted that ^ I must have its natural sense of 



means “ his mother is bereft of him ” (Tab. and LAy xx, 260). 

Sprenger, Lelen^ ii, 503, claims that this latter was the only natural 
explanation of the word, and Fischer in the NoMeke Festschrift y i, 33 ff., 
makes an elaborate defence of it.^ If this is correct, then the two 
later clauses are meaningless, and Fischer takes them as a later inter- 
polation by someone who had no clue to the meaning. ^ This is a tempt- 
ing solution, but a little difficult, as the concluding clauses are quite 
characteristic, and as Torrey points out {Browne Festschrift, 467), 


the curious lengthened form of the pron. in 4^ which is paralleled by 

such forms as 4^^ and 4jll2LMi in Ixix, is unlikely to have been the 

work of a later interpolator. 


^ The usual way out is to make C] mean oljU ; cf. Shaikh Zade’s super-com- 
mentary to Bai(J. in loc. 

* BDBj 217, equate 4. jU meaning pit of liell with n|ll a ch^iam ; cf. Syr. IZoOl 
a gulf or chasm. 

® His arguments have been accepted by Goldziher, Vorlesungm, 33, and Casanova, 
Mohammed et la Fin da Monde, 163. 

* He thinks that the i jU jt was borrowed from Isxsviii, 4. 
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Torrey’s own suggestion is thatdt is the Heb. mH disaster , occurring 
in Is. xlvii, 11, and Ez. vii, 26. Torrey thinks that this word would 
have been very frequently on the lips of the Jews whom Muhammad 
met, “ every educated Jew had it at his tongue's end. The whole 
splendid passage in Isaiah may well have been recited to Muhammad 
many times, with appropriate paraphrase or comment in his own tongue, 
for his edification. The few helltrfire passages in the Hebrew Scriptures 
must have been of especial interest to him, and it would be strange if 
some teacher had not been found to gratify him in this respect ” — 
p. 471. 

There are objections, however, to this theory. Neither of the O.T. 
passages mentioned above, though they do prophesy destruction, can 
strictly be called “ hell-fire “ passages, and the word neither in the 
Bible nor in the Eabbinic writings seems to have any connection with 
hell-fire ", as the Qur’an certainly thinks it has, if we are to admit 
the authenticity of the whole passage. Moreover this Sura is very early, 
much earlier than the time when he had much contact with the' Jews, 
even if we could admit that the word was as constantly cm Jewish lips 
as Torrey supposes. It would seem rather to have been one of those 
strange words picked up by Muhammad in his contact with foreigners • 
in Mecca in his early years, and thus more likely of Christian than of 
Jewish origin. One might venture a suggestion that it is connected 
with the Eth. which in the form means the fi.ery red- 

glow of the evening sky (cf. Matt, xvi, 2), and as memsfire or 

burning coal. This at least gives us the connection with j 

and the change of guttural is not difficult in Ethiopic where such 
changes are common. 

0 

fy3 {Waihn). 

xxii, 31 ; xxix, 16, 24. 

An idol. t 

Used only in the pin. jujl , and only in fairly late passages. 

The word hS® occurs in the S. Arabian inscriptions,® and as this 
corresponds with the Eth. (pin. ® meaning idol, 

* Hainz in Der Idem, xxili, 300, suggests ( | s> i □LsOOI. 

X ^ 

* JA, viic ser., vol. xix, p. 374 ; Rossini, Glossariurrit 142. 

3 Cheikho, 2^a§raniyat 206, wrongly gives this as WdiTf* 
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we may agree with Fiaenkel, Frerndw, 273, that the word came from 
S. Arabia. Margoliouth, EEE^ vi, 249, however, thinks that it is 
perhaps connected with the Heb. oM, which may have been used 
as a term of abuse,. 


{Warda). 

Iv, 37. 

Eose. 

The passage is eschatological and means rose-red, referring 

to the colour of the sky, a meaning derived, of course, from the original 
sense of rose. 

It was very commonly recognized that it was a loan-word,^ though 
it is curious that the philologers make no suggestion as to its origin, 
for it is obviously a borrowing from Persia, The primitive Indo- 
European root ^urdho means a spiny tree, from which comes the 6k. 

poSoif == fpoSoj/, and the Av. varoSa (Bartholomae, 

AIWi 1369), whence Arm. rose,^ and Phlv. jj^^> varta 

{PPGl, 228).® Prom the Iranian it was borrowed into Semitic,^ where 
we find Aram. Syr. Ijio,® and from the Aram., as Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 11, noted, it passed into Arabic, As a proper name OvdpSa^ 
OvdpSr]$ is found in the N. Arabian inscriptions.® 

JlJj {Wazlr), 

XX, 30 ; XXV, 37. 

A minister, counsellor. 

Both passages refer to Aaron being given to Moses as his Tfazlr, 
where the reference is obviously to Ex. iv, 16. 

1 as-SuyutI, Itq, 325 ; Muzhir, i, 137 al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 151 ; TA, ii, 631. 

* Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 244. So Sogd. wrd (Heiming, Ilanickaisches 
BmMtmJi, 1937, p. 137) and Parthian w'r (Henning, BS08, ix, 88). 

® Though some suspect the Phlv. form of being a reborrowing horn Semitic, vide 
Horn, Grundriss, 207 ; Frahang, Glossary, 77. Mod. Pers. borrowed back .sjj from 
Arabic in Islamic times. 

* Of. Telegdi in JA, ccxxvi (1935), p. 241. 

5 Cf. also the Mand. KT1N1, Noldeke, Mafjud. Gramm., 56, and cf. Zimmem, 
Ahkad. Fremdw., 55, for an even earlier borrowing, 

® Wuthnow, Die semitischen MenscTiennamm ingriechischen Irmhrifkn und Papyri 
des vorderen Orienis, 1930, p. 92; Ryekmans, Noms propres, i, 81. 
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The usual explanation of the word is that it is 


form from 


jjj to bear or carry, and thus means one who carries the burdens of the 

Prince (cf. Raghib, Mufradat, 542). Lagarde, Vbersicht, 177, n., 
however, pointed out that it is an Iranian word, and in his Arm. 
Stud, § 2155, he derives it from the Phlv. vi&ir, which originally 

meant a decree, mandate, command, hut which later, as in the Dinkard, 
came to mesLii judge or magistrate?- This word, of course, is good Iranian, 
being from the Av, vUira meaning deciding,^ which was 

borrowed into Arm. as and is related to the form behind the 

Mod. Pers. or j'odge^; or prefect,^ and which is 


generally regarded as a loan-word from Arabic but which Bartholomae, 
AIW, 1438, rightly takes as a genuine derivative from the older 
Iranian word. 

The borrowing was doubtless direct from the Middle Persian, for the 
Syr. seems to be late and a borrowing from Arabic {PSm, 1061). 


> I ✓ ^ A > \ ^ 

xviii, 93 ; xxi, 


3 'T Mdjuj), 


Gog and Magog. 

Both passages are reflections of Syriac legends concerning Alexander 
the Great. 

It was recognized very commonly that the names were non- Arabic 
(cf. al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrah, 140, 156 ; al-Khafajl, 215 ; LA, iii, 28), and 
there was some doubt as to whether they should be read with Hamza 
or without. 

The names were apparently well known in pre-lslamic Arabia, 
and we find references to them in the early poetry, where the statements 
about them would indicate that knowledge of them came to Arabia 


1 West, Glossary, 237. It was a fairly common word, and enters into a number 
of compounds ; cf. Nyberg, Gloasar, 243. 

® Bartholomae, AIW, 1438 ; Reichelt, AwestiscJies Ehmmtarbuoh, 490. 

® Hiibschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 248 ; Spiegel, Huzvaresh Qrammatik, Wien, 1856, 

p. 188. 

4 VuUers, Xece, ii, 1411. 

® Vullers, Lex, ii, 1000 ; Horn, Qrundriss, 242 ; HUbschmann, Pers, Studien, 94. 
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from Christian eschatological writings.^ The names, of course, were 
originally Heb. 312 and 313?3, which in Syr. are ^^O^and 

the Syriac Alexander legend generally spelled which is 

a variant reading of the word in the Qur’an (Noldeke, Qatmis^ 270). 
The Mandaean demons Hag and Mag, which Horovitz, JPN, 16^, quotes, 
are more likely to be derived from the Qur’an than the Qnr’anic 
names from them.^ 


(Yaqui), 

hr, 58. 

Enby. 

It was very generally recognized as a loan-word from Persian.^ 
Some Western scholars such as Freytag ® have accepted this at face 

value, but the matter is not so simple, for the Modem Pers. Cj is 

from the Arabic (VullerSjiea:;, ii, 1607), and the alternative form ■xS\, 

Uke the Arm. is from the Syr. IjJOQji.® 

The ultimate source of the word is the Gk. vaKivOo^, used as a 
flower name as early as the Iliad, ^ and which passed into the Semitic 
languages, cf. Aram. ]1i!D3'’p'' s j gyx. ]Ajqcli, and into Arm. as 
It was from Syr. IAjqo* that the word passed into 
Eth. as and with dropping of the weak 3 into Arabic.^^ 

It occurs in the old poetry (cf. Geyer, Zwd Gedichte, i, 119), and thus 
must have been an early borrowing.- 


^ NQldeke, Alemnderroman, passim ; Mingana, Syriac InfiuencSf 95 j Geiger, 74, 
however, would derive the names from Rabbinic legend. See Horovitz, KTJ^ 150. 
3 Cf. Budge’s ■edition of the metrical discourse of Jacob of Serug in ZA, vi, 357 ff. 
® See on them Lidzbarski, Qinaa, p. 154 ; Brandt, Mandaische Sohriften, p, 144. 
^ abJawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 156 ; ath-Tha‘alibi, Fiqhf 317 ; as-SuyutI, Itq, 325 ; 
Mvtaw, 47, 48 ; al-Khafaji, 216 ; TA, i, 598. 

® Lexicojhy sub voc. 

® Noldeke in Bessenberger’s B&itrage, iv, 63 ; Brockelmann, ZDMG, xlvii, 7. 

’ H, xiv, 348. Boissacq, 996, points out that the word is pre-Hellenic. 

8 Fqr other forms see Krauss, GnecAiscAe Lehnworter, ii, 212. 

® Htibschmami, Arm, Oramm. i, 366. 

NSldeke, Nem Beitrdge, 40. 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 6 ; Bremdw, 61 ; !Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90 ; Vollers, 
ZDMG, li, 305. Note also Parthian y'hvmd (Henning, BSOS, ix, 89). 


V 
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(Mp). 

iii, 34 ; vi, 85 ; xir, 7, 13 ; xxi, 90. 
John the Baptist. 


Usually the Muslim authorities derive the name from the Arabic 
verb of similar form, and say that John was so called because of his 
quickening virtue, either in quickening the barrenness of his mother, or 
in quickening the faith of his people.^ Some felt that they were com- 


0 ^ ^ 

mitted to an Arabic origin of the name by Sura ziz, 8 — a) JP^* 

I uj ^ 10 „ 0 

which, however, as Marracci pointed out,^ is merely 


a misunderstanding of Lk. i, 61, and there were some (e.g. Baid. on iii, 
34, and xix, 8) ^ who knew and admitted that it was a foreign name. 

We may be sure that the name came into Arabic from some 
Christian or Christianized source. 

Sprenger, Lebm, ii, 335, thought that perhaps it might have come 
from the Sabians, for in the Mandaean books we find the name in the 
form (Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch^ ii, 73), but the probability 

is that this form is due to Islamic influence.^ ^ , 

A more subtle theory is that it is a misreading for which 

would be derived from the Syr. The primitive script had no 

vowel points, and might have beenread as easily as ® 


This solution has much in its favour, and might be accepted were 
it not for the fact that we have epigraphical e^denoe from N. Arabia 
that in pre-Islamic times Christians in that area were using a form 
probably derived from the Syriac.^ Jaussen and Savignac found this 


^ Tab. on iii, 34, and ath-Tha‘labi, Qi^s, 262. 

® Refuiaiiones, 435. So Sayous, 27, n, ; Palmer, Qomw, ii, 27, n. ; Pautz, Offen-^ 
bamng^ 254. 

® So al-Khafajl, 216 ; al-‘IJkbarI, i, 88. Zam, halts between two opinions. 

^ NSldeke, ZA^ sxx, 159. 

® Noldeke noted that pn^, from which ^jwiGU was formed, can occur in a 
h 3 ^ehoristic form and as a matter of fact or ‘'HT’ does occur in late 

Jewish names, and Praenkel, WZKM^ iv, 337, and Grimme, Mohammed^ ii, 96, n. 8, 
have thought that could be derived from this. Barth, Der Islam, vi, 126, n., and 
Mingana, Syriac Influence, 84, have rightly insisted, however, that the name is of 
Christian not Jewish origin. 

« Barth, op. oit. ; Casanova, JA, 1924, p. 367; Margoliouth, ERR, x, 547 ; Cheikho, 
Kasraniya, 189 ; Torrey, Foundation, pp. 50, 51. 

But see Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, ii, 73, and Rhodokonakis, WZKM, xvii, 283. 
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form in a graffito at Al-'Ala,^ and it is possibl 7 found again 
in another insoiiption &om the same area.^ It would thus seem that 
Muhammad was using a form of the name already naturalized among 
the northern Arabs, though there appears to be no trace of the name 
in the early liteiatmre. 

> >■' 

{Ya^qQh). 

ii, 126-134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; si, 74 ; sdi, 6, 38, 68 ; xix, 6, 
50 ; rri, 72 ; xsix, 26 ; xxxviii, 45. 

Jacob. 

He is never mentioned save in coimection with some other member 
of the Patriarchal group. 

There were some who considered it as Arabic derived from 

« 

but in general it was recognized as a foreign word, cf. al-Jawal!qI, 155 ; 
Zam. on adx, 57 ; Bai^. on ii, 29 j as-Suy5ti, Muzhir, i, 138, 140 ; 
al-Ehafaji, 215. Apparentlyit was known amongtheArabsinpre-Islamic 
days.* 

It may have come from the Heb. though the fact that 

M uhamm ad has got his relationship somewhat mized * might argue 
that he got the name from Christian sources, probably from the Syr. 
tfiOOV*,* which was the source of the name in the Manichaean frag- 
ments (Salemann, ManMiaeische Stsudien, i, 86), 

{Yaghvih). 

Izzi, 23. 

Yaghuth. 

It is said to have been an idol in the form of a lion, worshipped 
among the people of Jurash and the Banu Madhhij.* It would thus 

^ MUeion arohiohgiqm, 228. For the form m*' see Bating, Sin, Inschr,, 
No. 585 ; CIS, ii, 1026, 

* Lidzbarsid, JSpkemeria, iii, 298, and cf. Horovitz, KU, 161, for an inscription 
from Harran. It is possible that a Jewish form occurs in the Elephantine papyri 
(cf. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 81, 1. 28), but the reading is not sure. 

» Cheikho, Nasr&niya, 234 ; Horovitz, KV, 153. Horovitz plays with the idea 
that it may have been a genuine old Arab name. Cf. JPN, 152. 

* xl, 74, on which see Hurgronje, Fera^jrefde Omhriften, i, 24. 

^ Mingana, Syriac Infiuemc, 82. 

® Ibn al-Kalbi, Kifab al-A^ndm, p. 10 ; Wellhausen, Pecte, 19 ff. ; Ryokmans, 
Noms propres, i, 10. 
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appear to be of S. Arabian origin, and this is confirmed by the fact that 

we find in the Thamudic inscriptions/ and *la.ov6o9 

in Safaite ® and Tharhiidic/ 

The name would seem to mean helper (Yaqut, Mu^jam, iv, 1022), 

and the S, Arabian means to help (cf. Ar. ; Heb. ; 
Rossini, Glossarium, 215). 

9 

xxxvii, 146. 

A gourd. 

The word occurs in the Jonah story for the gourd tree which 
Allah caused to grow up over the Prophet. The refetence^is obviously 

to the Biblical story in Jonah iv, 6-11, and seems to be an 

attempt to reproduce the of the Hebrew story. The word was 

apparently heard during an oral recitation of the story, and then 
reproduced from memory in this garbled form. 

(Yaqin). 

iv, 166 ; XV, 99 ; xxvii, 22 ; Ivi, 95 ; Ixix, 51 ; Ixxiv, 48 ; cii, 5, 7. 
Certain. ^ % 

The simple verb does notoccuxmtheQur’an,butwefind 1 

ii, 3 ; V, 56, etc. ; xxvii, 14 ; bcdv, 31, and the participles 

^5 jA and besides . 

At first sight it seems clearly to be a borrowing, for there is no 

Semitic V and yet we find both and the verbal forms there- 
from used in the oldest poetry, so it must have come into the language 

^ D. H. Muller, Spigraphische Denkmdler aiis Arabien, p. 19 ; Littmann, Entziffer- 
ung, 27, 32. It is possible that we have a parallel to the name in the Edomitish 
proper name in Gen. xxxvi, 18. 

2 Duasaud et Macler, Voyage aTchdoh au Safa, p, 77 ; Wuthnow, Die semitisohen 
MeMchmmmen, p. 56. 

» Ryckmans, Noma propres, i, 174 ; Hess, Mnitzifferung, Nos. 46, 67. 

* So Torrey, Foundation, 52. 
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at an early date, The prevalent theory is that it is derived from 
Gk. through the Aramaic.^ €2 /cc5f means imagey likeness^ 

dmilitudey and from elKova were borrowed the Aram. 

Syr. UoQa meaning imojre, picture, From ]ioaM was formed a verb 

to depicty descr^y whence ^HCuVn and IuIiOjlIo mean character- 
istic. From some dialectal form of jlDOa the word must have passed 
into Arabic. 


{Yamm). 

viiy 132 ; xx, 39, 81, 97 ; xxviii, 6, 40 ; U, 40. 

Sea, flood, river. 

It is used only in the Moses story, and refers sometimes to the Nile, 
sometimes to the sea. It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 
Studieny 13),® though the early authorities were uncertain of its origin. 
al-Jawalxqi, Mu'arrab, 156, says it is Syriac, which was also the opinion 
of Ibn Qutaiba,^ according to as-SuyutI, liq, 326. as-Suyutl, how- 
ever, also tells us that Ibn al-Jawzi said it was Hebrew and Shaidala 
that it was Coptic.® 

It apparently came to Arabic from Syriac as Fiaenkel, Vocdby 
21, saw,® though it may possibly have come into Arabic from some 
primitive non-Semitic source. The word clearly is not Semitic, for 
Heb. ; Phon. D** ; Aram. KQ'’ ; and Eas Shamra D*' cannot 
be explained from Semitic material, and the word is a loan-wOrd in 
Egyptian jm ; Coptic ioj^, or ei ojw., and in Akk. jamu. As the 
word occurs in the old poetry and was an early borrowing we cannot 
be absolutely sure that it was not primitive, having come into Arabic, 
as into the other Semitic languages, &om some autodithonous source. 


{Yahud). 

ii, 107, 114 ; iii, 60 ; v, 21, 66, 69, 86 ; ix, 30. 
The Jews. 


1 Fraenkel, Fremdwy 273 ; Vollers, ZX>MG, 1, 017 ; li, 306, who depend, 
however, on a suggestion of NCldeke. 

® Beside the much more common from eiVovtov. 

® Of. as-Siiyuti» MuMr, i, 130, and LA, xvi, 134. 

4 Adab 627. 

^ Mntaw, 65, 57. 

• So Fraenkel, Fremdw^ 231, quoting Ndldeke, and of. Guidi, DdU Me, 573. 
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We also find the form ^ inii, 105, 129, 134, and the denominatitre 
verb ii, 59 ; iv, 48, etc. 

The philologers recognized it as a foreign word, though they 
were uncertain whether to derive it from Hebrew ^ or Persian.^ It is 
curious that anyone should have sought for a Persian origin, and yet 

S> 

Addai Sher, 168, accepts the theory, claiming that ^U, ^ I ^ jjb, 

with the meaning is from the Pers. It is true 

lAi2iimBdyast-ne4dyast,'n, 7,wefindPhlv, ^^<(5 raAwi,^andinAvestic 
the form Yahud, but these, like the 6ax^ of the Christian 

Soghdian texts (cf. Jansen's ‘‘ Worterverzeichnis " to P. W. K. Muller's 
Soghiische Texte, p. 93), are obviously derived from the Aramaic. 
Hirschfeld, New Researches, 27, thinks that Muhammad’s use of the 

verb shows that he got the word from Jewish Aramaic sources,^ 
and not understanding it perfectly, gave it an Arabic etymology by 

connecting it with the root :>U to reperit, which is the reason for the 
form ^ beside ^ The fatal objection to this theory, however, is 

that we find the form 4 ^^ in the old poetry,® so that it would have 
been well known in Arabia before Muhammad's day. Horovitz points 

out that in the Qur’an > always means the Jews of Muhammad’s 

day, the Jews of antiquity being referred to as Banu Isrfiil. 

The word H V? occurs in the S. Arabian inscriptions (G-laser, 394 / 6 ),® 
and Gximme, ZA, xxvi, 161, suggests that it came to the Hijaz from the 
South, which is very possible, though the ultimate origin, of course, 
will be the Jewish 

1 al.Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 157 ; as-Suytifcl, Itq, 326 ; al-Khafaji, 216. 

® as-Suyuti, Mutaw, 47. 

® Salemann, Manic}uie.i8ch& Studien, i, 87, and the Paz, Zuhud in Shikand, CflosBory. 
C3f. also Henning, Manichaioa, iii, 66. 

4 So also p. 104 ; Beitrage, 15 ff. ; Pautz, Offeinbarung, 121 ; GrCInbaum, ZDMG, 
xl, 285 ; Horovitz, KD, 164 ; Geiger, 113. 

® ImruU-Qais, xl, 7 (Ahlwardt, Divam, p. 141), and see Margoliouth, Schwdch 
Ijecturu, 79. ® See Eyckmans, Noma propm, i, 231, 299. 
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> J > 

(Yusuf). 

Occurs twenty-two times in Sura xii, elsewhere only in vi, 84, and 
xi, 36. 

Joseph. 

The early authorities differed as to whether it was an Arabic 
t 

word derived from cju«l or a borrowing from Hebrew (ath-Tha‘labi, 

QisaSi 75). Zam. on xii, 4, in his usual vigorous style combats the theory 
of an Arabic origin, and al- Jawaliql, also notes it as foreign.^ 

Geiger, 141, and Sycz, Eigmnamen, 26, 27, would take it as a direct 
borrowing from the Heb. ^01'’, but the Syr. jacDOa or Eth. 
might equally well have been the source. Grimme, ZA. xxvi, 166, on the 
ground that in N. Arabia we should expect a form Yudf rather than 
Yusuf would have the name derived from S. Arabia. If the Muslim 

legends about Dhu Nawas can be trusted, the name ui-*" js would have 

been known in S. Arabia, for they tell us that his name was 

The name, however, appears to have been known also 

in the N., for we find a Yusuf b. ‘Abdallah b. Salam in TJsd al Ghabay 
V, 132.^ One suspects that the name came from Jewish sources rather 
than Christian. 

(Yunus). 

iv, 161 ; vi, 86 ; x, 98 ; xxxvii, 139. 

Jonah. 

He is also referred to as Cj inkviii, 48, andasj jiili 

in xxi, 87. ^ 

Some early authorities endeavoured to derive it from but 

Zam. on xii, 4, vigorously combats the view that the variant readings 

and given by J awharl, s. v. 1, provide any ground for 

such a derivation, and al-Jawfflqi, Mu'anab, 155 ; al-Khafaji, 216, give 
it as foreign. 

^ So al-Khafaji, 216, and see Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336. 

2 Horovitz, KU, 164. 
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The form of the word is conclusive evidence that it came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.^ The Heb. TOT’ becomes ^lcom9 
in the LXX and N.T,, and Sprenger would derive the Arabic form 
directly from the Greek.^ This is hardly likely, however, from what we 
know of the passage of Biblical names into Arabic, and as a matter of 

fact we find the final ^ both in the Eth. and in the Christian- 

Palestinian •fiCJCU,® which occurs regularly for the Edessene ]L3 Qji or 
Griinme, ZA, xxvi, 166, thinks that in N. Arabia we would expect 
a form Yums and that Yunm is due to S. Arabian influence, but there 
is as Kttle to this as to his similar theory of Yusif and Yusuf, The fact 
that the Arm. is from Syr.,^ though from the classical 

dialect, would lead us to conclude that the Qur’anic form also came from 
Syriac. 

The name was possibly known among the pre-Islamic Arabs, though 
the examples collected from the literature are doubtful.® 

1 This is admitted even by Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 56. See also Sycz, Eigennamen, 
48 ; Horovitz, KUt 155 ; Mingana, Syriao InflueTbce, 83 ; Rudolph, AbhdngigJceit, 47. 

2 Leben, ii, 32, and Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540. 

® Schulthess, Lex, 82 ; Christ, Palast. Eragm&nts (1905), p. 122. 

* Habschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 295. 

® Passages in Cheikho, Eoframya, 234, 275, 276 ; and see Horovitz, KX], 155 ; 
JPE, 170. 



ADDENDA 


p. 32, line 3. — ^Unless the Nabataean Ijl is intended to represent 

the Aram. Syr. UjI (cf. Heb. nS? : HnK : 

Eth. hCV). 


p. 94, line 8. — Akk, u-dun-tvm. Rather atunu feom Sumerian 
uium : cf. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 55 b. 

p, 121, line 7. — ^It is possible that the Heb. OmH, Aram. i^Qnn, 
]ioAk> are borrowed words, and an Egyptian origin has 
been suggested {ZDMG, xliv, 685 ; xlvi, 117). 

p. 123, line 5. — 761 gives this as the form in Man- 
daean: the normal Syriac form is iJPSm. 696). 

p. 179, line 9.— The nun must have been pronounced 
originally in this word, as it is from ‘?a3. See on it 
Eraenkel, Fremdw. 133. 

p. 186, n. 1 , — ^Both the noun and the verb are found in this technical 
sense in the old poetry : cf. al-A‘sha, IHwdn (ed. Geyer), 
Ixvi, 9. 
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D**an 111 
aan 111 
naan 111 
xnaan 111 

mm 125 
X2n 112 
pn 112 
jan 110 

“T5Sn 109 

bmn 122 

finn 160 


na‘>nn 121 
xann 297 
yaa 204 
nna 205 
xiaia 207 
XniD 207 

xnma 205 
xra 208 

XSa 203 

maa 203 
xmya 203 

X‘*n*’ 290, 291 
VW 291 
xa*» 293 
XAlp** 293 
parp*» 289 
W 220 
naa 248 
xina 247 
xmna 247 
xaia 252 
xna 245 
XDia 245 
x*»Dma 249 
xati^ia 238 
XV**‘’a 262 

oa 245 
xoa 245 
naa 250 
nna loe 
xo*»ana 235 

XDia 249 
xt£?na 237 
ana 248 
xana 249 

xni^ 254 
253 

XAXa 256 
l2^1Aa 259 
Via 179, 297 

xnrna 261 
xsa'^na 273 
'?na 36 

Dia 275 
pt^ia 264 
Ata 263 
XATa 70 
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xna’Js 69 
S'?a 268 
HniDVa 271 
s’aVa 269 
xsnaa 273 

iTOOa 263 
XrSDD 265 

xn’uia 261 
]ama ui 
xn'Ji^a 265 
268 

xD’ina 257 
snuiaj 277 
X’33 276 

xn: 282 

unoil 279 

ansii 280 
tt*nl 278 
278 

fpaaj 281 
noi 279 
ODl 273 
710 163 

XTllD 163 
XTID 163 
Xino 180 

«7n0 187 

snno 168 
xmriD 169 

SIOD 190 
OVtnOD 196 
xan’D 187 
XDO 266 
r *?0 177 

xobo 177 
■pKaO 168 
XrOD 172 
Xni’DD 172 
po 172 
7 SD 171 
X 7 DD 171 

Vaao 168 
x'raao les 

OmaO 196 
X’OaD 196 
735? 209 
X7a5? 210 
775? 212, 213, 214 


]r*7J pis 71 
]705? 242 
X7'’5? 218 
xn’a35? 218 
xn’3105? 218 

xa*?!? 209 
X7ia5? 216 
an5? 213 
p’ns? 211 
XpTlS? 211 
Xlpms 227, 228 

xana 222 
x’y’a 231 
XD’aaa 224 
xoaa 77 
noaa 77 
xpaa 227 
]paa 227 

aO’D 92 

Xati?D 92 

xas 191, 192 
i?3S 191, 192 
Xp’7S 195 

ms 202 

aiS 267 

xais 201 
xnais 201 

Xm*7S 198 
X3'’'7S 197 

xa'rs 199 
xoaVs 199 
a’as 196 

Binp 232 

mamp 243 
xomp 239 
XVaip 242 
a’p 245 
XBO’P 239 
ai’Dlp 244 
XOOp 239 
xaoop 240 
7iap 179 
xasp 240 
laap 234 

xiaap 234 
laap 106,107 
]nap 106 
XO’Oap 236 


XBip 240 
OIBip 238 
OB^p 238 
XOBip 238 
37 137 
337 136 
paa 138 
’aa 137, 138 
pa 137, 138 

xaa 139 

057 140 

xiaia 145 
p’na 142 
xiana 141 
xna’a 145 
dpa 144 

pVfe? 177 

natf 161 
XV^aB? 162 
xn'ratB 179 
xnaB^ 161 
ana? i87 

XOaP 58 
XOIB? 182 
XloVlB/ 176 
mioVP 176 
XpiB? 183 

naiB? 181 
nnttf 165 
XaOB? 56, 57, 170 
naatf iso 
^jn’B? 186 
XaOBf 172 
oVb? 176 
lo’jtp 176 
62 

oVb? 63 
XaVB^ 175 
nVaVB? 63 

Xn'7B?'?B? 176 
X5?B? 158 

n5?B? 158 
XnS?E? 158 
Xiao' 166 
aan 89 
xaxin 90, 91 
xain 90, 91 
ain 87 


nnn 33 
xa’n 88 
XTna’n ss 

Xl’O 96 
xn?’?! 96 

xai 3 n 94 
xan 94 

Syriac 

M 43 

l^lAmial 60 
^cnjol 45 

kNj 

Vr-Sl] 49 
1 -r^l 49 
^OiOl^ 284 
lAiOol 69. 

71 

]»ol 61 

•iOaCJIJCu') 45 
*oail 73 
uaMsatl 60 
'5u1;ECIj,1 61 

61, 64 
48 

]ai!S§s. 66 
68 

,.a}]Li.ilL 68 

69 

Uo] 40 

pll etc. 52 
16,59 

lA}a4£0] 56 
196 

.C*lM.0o] 60 
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64 

Ji}cn’ra 45 

'^V,C0l 61 

Uo;a 76 

192 

li‘r£3 76 

192 

75 

368 

“lixa^ 101 

UM 297 

\u’ra^ lOO 

57 

106 

63 

]aQ^ 99 

64 

289 

61 

Ijo^ 105 

rH 

00 

i~< 

?2 

ll^ 251,297 

91 

1‘rai^ 251 

IloZ') 94 

101 

]aa 74 

241 

74 

Ijau^ 251 

ioia 84 

UojZZooia 84 

Uol^ 98 

lioa 86 


l^ioo 79 

)lJ^ 123,297 

]/bjoa 7s 

lAjs^ 104 

22 

179 

81 

>Oo(; 128 

lAi^a 86 

jjoIj 128 

^lla 34 

lioa} 148 

Uia 83 

jJOJ 128 

liAia 84 

^0> 132 

)}Q£Qa 80 

llu; 160 

^£QO 80 

•ajjJ 131 

]naa 79 

.ffloNn i> 48 

Vr^a 82 

133 

'ijia 81 

U*> 132,133 

76 

134,135 


jDa^moji} 239 

icu. 116 

Id? 152 

^jOu 120 

136,152 

126,179 

^4mo> 239 

124 

^aa,i» 130 

Iklxatj 111 

\\aoii 129 

%Soa» 111 

Mi 52, 129 

lASOCU. 40, 111 

OIaOCH 286 

IqLm 124 

Uool 285 

I^jlSOai 125 

,;^01 70 

125,126 

OyJOl 18 

125 

iiOrJOl 18 

^ 112 

.oiOl 284 

112 

CO 

O 

r5 

liaj-M 116 

Ijjo 287 

]i£Qm 110 

1A*^q^ iso 

1}^ 109 

lojl 194 

II>W 122 

^01 155 

121 

1?01 147 

]LtL*i 110 

lAaiCLMl 150 

ISoA*. 121,208, 

^A»1 157 

297 

)ai 152 

^4 204 

IZoai 153 

Uai4 206,208 

l*Pl 161 

]joi4 205 

154 

|aQ4 206 

•,30.^1 164 

Ii3q4 207 

150 

^504 185,207 

bM 169 

208 

‘CXw 117 

V>4 203 

Ua*t 107, 108 

IZo!^ 203 

laoM 117 

^ZajLl4 203 

(qIOm 125 

^a> 290 
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]k:a* 40 

]j]k) 256 

ILdAP 258 

-0£D 266 

296 

4Aa|SO 61 

"UaJ 276 

]lxaCD 173 

296 

289 

liOj-QJ 277 

.jqLcD 177, 178 

296 

259, 260 

Ijrl 278 

■|lj.2lCD 172 

*2liDCU 64, 295 

179 

IjoiQJ 40 

■jAlxaSXJ 172 

llDOi 293 

260 

^QJ 282 

VrSlCD 50, 171 

Ikl* 293 

lAlu^k} 132, 261 

IjQJ 282 

vyjp) 185 

64,291 

'ilPjOliD 273 

■jnCOOl 279 

Ijli 218 

48 

I^OiD 275 

IamJ 278 

l,aN 209, 210 

IpJQQj 289 

IPaciP 264 

IaxJ 279 

212 

lAjQOa 289 

70, 263 

ha^SOi 22 

j,l 214 

293 

')jak))io 149 

oamj 279 

lj'r4^ 242 

^OMJk 219 

‘I'PVJiO 149 

1*215 40 

209 

'|?Qag)]ia 246 

275 

281 

IjOSOi. 216 

248 

275 

.iOOOrjlcO 179 

.I'fSOi. 217 

\ 

ilOia 247 

293 

ImCD 258 

]£l»Ai. 211 

252 

] .1110x^7 293 

piQO SO 

]rf> 220 

]L>X0}QS 249 

268 

U^aCD 71, 182 

220 

ILi 282 

lollisD 269 

163 

220 

Ima 245 

IZaaLk? 271 

IZy^ 163 

^loioa 227, 228 

liOSlO 250 

lA^ 40, 268 

"jZo,^ 163 

222 

UiQSO 250 

■jjiO 271 

IjQy^ 163 

36,221 

'rSiS 250 

Ip^^CDLd 263 

IjOlCD 187 

ILlS 231 

OJp 106 

tliaCDP 264,266 

liOlCD 187 

55 

^OCU^P 236 

267 

183 

229 

249 

lA«,\ao ^ 192 

lijMiC 159 

]irfigi * 172 

249 

]i^a^ 192 

U4“ 190 

|£Q,k>p) 224 

]£dAo 249 

lAiJ^;SD 261 

^ JtX > y^l CP 163 

|l21£0a>p> 224 

254 

12o;k) 283 

'U^Ot^O 184 

U>>S»p) 77 

255 

262 

]l-ija3 185 

yOJipJ 225 

253 

265 

. »1 i lD 185 

Zpi 223 

257 

llAlsD 258 

KxfiO 191 

}m2> 92 
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192 

iZu^O 236 
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IimSOS 161 

VLD. 192 

0 

l«i3 240 

l4i3Q» 68 

192 

238 

Uq* 182 

194 

IkjJkO 240 

^AmO* 165 

lk)0^ 202 

IZoAikftO 240 

177 

io^ 201 

]r> AnAo 97 

loo* 183 

]Z}0. 201 

0 

^Oai 139 

]'r^ 66, 67, 170 

')Za^^ 198 

^aa> 138 

176 

197 

]iaj 138 

lAlxOa 174 

199 

.10^ 140 
]iOOlj 147 

173 

liaaala 246 

',a* 37, 172 

'jAi.oo 97 

oiJkioai) 147 

Ip* 172 

)»)aO 232 

ll^oi 139 
l:a,tloj 143 

, 4 ^ 176 

‘ir^^OO 268 

iS* 40 

^Am.V>QQ 243 

ImO) 40 

178 

^laoo 242 


40^ tSn^» 62 

]^aa 179 

232 

lipl* 175 

^•^QO 246 

^03 147 

lL>;La* 169 

)lfijaO 234 

]k50j 147 

lAlS 40, 168 

lAaOO 238 

Ubkioi 147 

169 

244 

]liOO) 144 

166,167 

):LCU0 244,246 

142 

IZio^lZ 90 

lr>.la 268 

141 

lAuU 96 

]Vl\n 243 

J3j 143 

87 

244 

144 

piZ 89 

];4ia 244 

180 

Ir^ 90 

4aoZ 87 

"i^tao 239 

|o« 160 

]'r^tOO 240 

161 

AmZ 33 

liOSlO 246 

58 

IcuL 87 

o;;o 106, 107 

]L*a» 162 

IZofltZ 87 

]cQ^;0 236 

lAlcui 179 

luZ 96 

llj’rO 234 

lAcia 161 

l>ajZ 94 


IIjZ 258 
]il 2 94 

162 

IZZ 96 


Mandsean 

KDIS 73 
SnKVS 66 
D'Dsna 46 
Kimm 123 
inra 106 

N^SD^J 246 
sm 297 
XfU 261 
Sin 132 
NTISI 287 
N’lDXl 161 
H’lXBIt} 207 
N’HR’ 290 
P‘13 232 

NnSnXBSB 65 
Krix^iNnKa 26i 
8'”K“)13«1 280 
NWO 173 
NTDO 173 
Hp“1«*10 168 
Kp’j’B 229 
KIS 192 
238 

|X3n 139 

xnn 40 

SlXai*! 145 

xnV’aantf 179 

XnKl’SS? 174 

sawKn 96 
Kiitn 94 
«iMjn 91 


Nabatsean 

OnDIN 17 
nVs 27 
Rimos 17 
iVan 27 
rrsisn i? 
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mna 247 

nnns? 210 

nnn 249 

naaas 199 

xnAoa 263 

an 147 

imaa 27 

nia 95 

nnoa 279 




nW 209 

Thamnd 


199 ’laovdos 292 

D3a2 199 

fir*’ 292 

nw 170 

naa 250 

pDVt2^ 176 

anna 224 

175 



Palmyrene 

“im 75 
nr-T 134 
TIT 147 
‘inn*’ 75 
Kt2?m 278 
XD’pO 177 
SnDO 171 

267 

nny 214 
nts; 214 
209 

xm»r 216 
pny 211 
tJt2?p 238 
pltt? 183 
nnit? 170 


Safaite 

AxiiJ^ 111 
n'’K 73 
DttN 69 
nOSK 92 

ann iii 
bxiri 112 

*Iaovdos 292 

VvaD’ 64 
fiS’ 292 

rana 247 

qVd 175 
nso 171 
DNinSJ 210 


S. Arabian 

nxfh 108 

m 66 

hVlh 87 

onX¥1h 89 

)fflr‘ih 51, 170 
t*!®!! 84 
?hn 83 

iofl 81 
Xofl 86 

h)n 76 

Ki)n 75 
)^n 79 
h)^n 80 

oxn 89 

n®i 99 

X?X1 102 

•iTbl 132 

h?® 286 
m'im 109 
n®¥ 117 
111 

H4^ 112 

114 

XhfflM 123 


m 127 

DXhM 126 
m 121 

)¥in 200 

flflll 206 

H¥? 294 
11*1®^ 1*1? 64 

'ihm 61 

)ni^ 248 
250 

84 

270 

266 

)Mh 278 

tHfll*! 160 

¥nA 162 

)ll*I 57, 170 
^Ir*! 82, 175 

N?®!*! 218 

t>in® 209, 210 
^1® 208 
*1^1 o 208 
N^® 216 

?®n 292 

229 

‘1*X<> 222 

4b||?i 195 

)®A 201 

❖*1*A 193 
Xm 193 
®1l¥l 199 
X®1A 198 
199 

‘i*)A 197 


X'^*)Itl 197 
^l'!* 243 
n)^ 235 
*in)'l' 235 
^1*11*1^ 240 
n) 136 
ihn) 137 

mhxn) 137 

'!>4*) 142 

hhm 141 
m 187 
1^)^ 186 
h^hX 71 

ih®nx 89 
n)i^®nx 89 

)^nx 80 

?1®X 67 

)ns 89 

n®? 87 

Ethiopic 

Afl»*rThi 254 

35 

thd^ 37 

126 

rhflA 107 
Wl'JHC 126 
rh?n.C 126 
rhiX 110 

rh*r<i 115 
rhlD* 286 

116 

/hfflf 286 

ihVf- 286 


X 
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A’H'fl 108 

avAhtl 269 

271 
266 

aoCfi 262 

262 

278 

0®A,A 265 

{>“hC 266 

J”Ah 264 

^ilh^ 266 

jPAtl.1 265 

272 
70 

255, 2S6 

9°bi'^ 65 

ao’tiao'C 149 

f*A'^A 129 
193 

‘*IVC 187 
i*’Am 176 

177 

IPif 37 

0)fl.anf 140, 190 

C!h* 142 
147 

e‘^1 145 
4^4* 143 
<244* 143 

136 

d’flrh 138 
CflA 138 
Cfl'A 138 

138 

<dAfl 136 
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4^0'} 136 

fl4^h 75 

dti'X 138 

76 

d’lao 140 

nA^l 80 

CT*y" 140 

flAC 79 

AA9° 175 

80 

rtA^'P^ 178 

fl4’A 82 

rtA.’fl 197 

flmA 81 

AAfll 176 

33 

A'OA 179 

'i’AA®* 175 

AAA 162 

•I’ttAd 80 

An^^ 90 

88 

AdK 160 

‘t^'flA 89 

A.? 185 

’fJ 94 

AlAA 176 

I’Afi 133 

Aild 37, 172 

205 

AhC 37 

■haAft 197 

Ah® 266 

221 

AOhV 182 

221 

Ao^ 158 

■^A^ 124 

A^4‘ 158 

'^•flA4* 121 

AjB-'*!’} 48, 190 

■Ifflll 121 

Al^ 163 

■iflU. 121 

A4*d 171 

’^’iYLC 126 

40 

127 

4*A9” 243 

*111*11 123 

^"%A 243 

'lrtl.h4* 124 

231 

S'Aft 278 

4”Cfl’5 235 

276 

4‘A.A 240 

1r<J.4* 272 

4’^A 232 

^^4* 272 

4’^.A 232 

Ai«AAA 69 

•no®* 88 

iiA^A 68 

OAO 34 

K/hH'fl 108 

flCtf 78 

hn 70 

•flCy> 78 

hCV 297 


?iA‘*7/bA 64 

AA^}bA 61 
hA^'T 182 
hAf: 35 
K’flAO 34 

K-ncy?" 45 
h’tlAd 80 
h’ilAd 80 

94 

^l^rtA 35 

52 

hOh^J 286 
hbd^ 65 
hVOd 205 
hOT 247 
hC:^*ft 236 
h'fl4^ 248 
h'flC 248 
249 

h^C 246 

flJ't''} 286 

(DJIA 72 

OAf 216 

216 

d4i¥'^' 65 
Afl/n 209 
OJflA 35 
HCfl.4" 151 
H®**? 155 
H^i'Th 157 
157 

fi/b’C 35 
jiAC 35 
J&A"7A.A 64 

295 
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296 

Fiiy’i' 289 

37 

129 

^‘Crt'Tl* 129 

129 

fiSC 135 

■S'E'l' 128 

48 

API 133 

133 

10i9” 106 

mr 106 

1A.flfl 102 
lAQ’fl 102 

IM 91 
l-ad 209 
’I'flC 209 

‘ 7 'fl'Th 100 

'Ji'l’ 104 

48 

m{>”0 204 
moot 203 

^/’ih 203 
RA"*'!' 198 
RAffl 198 

202 

200 

ftihd. 193 
JfCA 196 
X'flA 191 

165 

165 

A'Vii 200 

XA4* 195 


230 

227 

iXiPl 225 

221, 222 
221 

^'Trhih 221 

36, 221 
221 

Amharic 

133 

«7A- 255 

fl4»A" 82 
fl'I’^A” 82 

Tigrina 

82 

133 

Mehri 

mtz 256 

Tigre 

rh’flH’l* 122 

82 

‘Umani 

mdz 256 

Bilin 

7md 256 

Beja 

mis 256 


Judsso-Tunisian 

200 

Bisliari 

mirdim 186 

Elamitish 

d57i 132 

Judseo-Persian 

"jlD 183 
168 

Egyptian 

db3.t 88 
mtk 70 
tier 173 
m.t 278 
jm 293 

Coptic 

293 

293 

iOJK 293 
^oq2:c> 70 
.^COOq 275 
275 
40 
157 

::so^iT 157 
:2SUJIT 157 

Sanskrit 

54 

47 

WW 211 

246 

211 


243 

^ir 123 
123, 251 
251 

^■srrT 134 
281 
229 
231 
264 

fK 143 

■^?r 147 
146 

f^MTTT 103 
105 
154 

wf%x: 69 
119 
^ 119 
119 

PaU 

sihgivera 154 

Tamil 

&rfu^rrLh 246 
j§)^S) 154 

Malayalam 

^mijl 154 
■^gQO 246 

Sinhalese 

^0^03 154 

Georgian 

‘b^cno 157 
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Baluchi 

gmS 251 

Old Persian 

amrtaiah 283 
api 47 

hamvatah 283 
magwni 259 
magush 2S9 
mmra 281 
rau^a 143 ^ 

rauta 146 
araZa 167, 168 
Ufratu 222 
zUra 156 


Avestic 
^41 47 
filidil 164 
47 

54 




146 


f 

211 

64 

130 

132 

281 

279 

»j>^e 259 
269 


294 


J)/oeJjt» 287 


(g,XjtJ4 155 
288 
143 

,U 


145 


156 


216 


gunah‘8d,maniJia 103 
hamgumh 103 
mashyae 266 
MuaMe 276 
pU 231 
rdd 146 
rcdi 142 
vamrg 137 
Zuhud 294 
zur 166 


^jJ/o!LiA 146 

V\ 

i}^Jb4)J 146 

169 

119 

119 

119 

119 

120 


Pahlavi 

aj3 47 
abkdr 211 
dfnfan 215 
amwri 283 
Arum 147 
a/wr 54, 55 
avinas 103 
avistah 60 
bararta 80 
dahia 153 
den 132 
133 

demh 132 
d&mn 132 
d^ar 134 
dram 130 
dra^ 130 
farikdk 15 
fraaang 77 
fraaangan 77 
gang 251 
ganfapar 251 
ganj&nah 251 
^ 164 
gund 105 
hamden 132 
hamgwmTi 103 


224 


C£^tO 

237 hardt 283 
humat 119 

Pazand 

hurust 119, 120 
JhumrSt 119 
hux!^ 119 

ddur 60 

xvar 119 

dfridan 215 

kdpur 246 

edini 132 

kdr 211 

ganz 251 

Idit 253 

ganzubar 251 

loitih 253 

gundh 103 

madina 261 

gunahi 103 

magoi 269 

gundhkdr 103 

magoMa 259 

gundhkdft 103 

magustan 259 


mallca 270 
mcdkdta 271 
maaMh 266 
mog 259 
murvdrtt 261 
muiai 275 
musk 264 
myazd 256 
mrm 281 
nask 279 
pdnah 224 
^3iZ 230 
i?fr 230 
rabbd 136, 137 
rahih 142 
rextan 47 
ro^ 142 

142, 143 
rdd 146 

145 

rdramna 145 
rdt 146 
saldna 173 
sang 164 
singaPer 154 
ser 32 
sldan 190 
idka 183 
stapar 69 
staurak 59 
srat 196 
srditan 167 
sture 170 
iannUr 94 
tin 97 
tlna 208 
varta 287 
vioir 288 
vinas 103 
midskdr 103 
vinaskdrih 103 
Yam 294 
zarr&i 161 
zet 167 
zrih 169 
zUbdr^ 148 
zur 156 
zurgukdsih 156 

Fartiliaii 

w'r 287 
y^kumd 289 
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Persian 

jlk 133 

268 

IVf-e 165 

J\ 47 

<jl5 132 

jly 242 

^nt-p 156 

j.^.T 46 

jLj 134 

102 

ij^piupuib 156 

jlsCT 211 

jjj 143 

J-X 23® 

^pLU^^ 169 

jj| 65 

146 

f 164 

tjjtlpiih^ 156 

4,_/r 215 

143 

oLT 103 

pjutnLui.pLuf£ 16, 59 

215 

iSjlJ 143 

giT 123,251 

P'uibq.iup 90 

k-,! 60 

47 

^ 251 

p-iub/^Lup 90 

^L.l 172 

JlJ 146 

4,, ^ X 1^ 

^luilinL-in 88 

53 

.^L-1 16, 58, 59 

4;lj 148 
oljj 151 

^ 259 
oJO 256 

Prihljp 94 
jd-n%puiinni% 94 

59 

•Jj 169 

Jr* 966 

294 

288 

juifnp 125 

j i jl*- 1 59 

69 

liuil 60 

Jj3 156 

Ij.j 151 

J>-.3 150 

202 

fllip 164 
f^HTjrpItlbtup 244 

Cj^\ 72 

59 

^ 288 

.ijj 287 

f^nptpL.^ 106 

Jujjl 53 

163 

108 

53 

0^1 167 

jCjj 288 

^pb^ufiuli 15 

Cj\ 224 

167 

Oyl 289 

<,tunir 147 

oW. 

167 

olTl 289 

^n,nil_ir 147 

jJl 224 

167 


A^P- 157 

224 

t5l 167 

Armenian 

kjiPIr^[B 157 

.jj' 167 

<Jlj^ 168 

ppiu^tuiT 45 

l^piu^ 167 

77 

164 

turplpb 213 

JiubuXbmj 272 


179 

pnL-ptj^ 79 

Jiupi^uipliin 261 

ck 230 

^ 168 

i^tuijpii.P' 98 

tPpluiuji^ 258 

0 jt\) 88 
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